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A CRABBED CREATURE. 


That nature cares for and entertains her 
own has become an established fact to all 
Observers. Who does not love the sound of 

the brightly scintillating waves 
leaping from the phosphorescent 
sea, as they break nst the rocks 
in the summer night until Nature 
herself, weary of the operation, 
turns the sounding surf towards 
the oppposite shore, leavin 
stranded some badly-mutilate 
snail, which wanders solemnly 
on, Bohemian fash- 
ion— with all its 
worldly store upon. 
its back. On the 
same beach may be 
found our crusta- 
cean edible —the 
crab— whose chief 
apology for exist- 
jing at all seems to 
to be its ability to 
furnish a delectable 
meal to forturate 
bipeds. The crab being covered with a hard, im- 
penotrabte shell, it is not easy to molest or make 
im afraid; therefore he wages war in his wate 
world unceasingly when once attacked. Althoug 
tiny, he cannot be said to be devoid of understand- 
ing, having ten legs to assist his locomotion; this, 
however, avails him little, for, when conquered, 
he never turns his back to his enemy, starting 
into a bold run, but, like many politicians during 
election time, slips off sideways. There comes a 
time in the life of this pugnacious fellow when the 
rs bring him more bone and muscle than he 
n dispose of with comfort, and he finds him- 
selfin a very tight place; his shoes eg him 
and he ns to realize the practicability of ap- 
plying to Dame Nature for more room or a house 
n proportion to his size. Nature 
slowly responds to the call; but in her own good 
time provides a new home, so that the enter- 
_— little creature does not wander about 
omeless, Hut is provided for suitably, as was the 
old sailor, who dropped his rheumatism and 
crabbedness when he applied the Great German 
Remedy, St. Jacons O11. This last, however, 
may sound rather.fishy to the skeptical reader, 
and to such we would reply in language too plain 
to be misunderstood—in words illustrating facts 
that even the waves of time cannot wash away 
or scaly epithets affect. St, Jacons OIL to-Gey 
has rendered the lives and homes of myriads of 
sufferers brighter than ever the electric light cen 
which people pause to admire along the way. Stil 
more bappily served than the old sailor was an 
invalid, who wrote thus concerning his case : 


“CROOKED HAERTEL.”’ 


Accept a thousand thanks for that “golden 
remedy.” I suffered for many years with rheu- 
matic pain in my limbs. My legs were drawn 

ether, and people cxtied me Crooked Haer- 
tel.” I used St, Jacons O11 and was cured, and 
now feel so well that I think I could dance, as in 
my young days. JOHN HAERTEL, Fremont, Jil. 
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oot rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cents. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


; TONGAN PLANTATION, WHERE THE WRITER LANDED. 


Bs Tongan or Friendly Islands com- 
prise three principal clusters with a 
number of smaller ones. They are situated 
about three hundred miles, in a southeast- 


erly direction, from the Fiji Islands, and iie 
between the parallels of nineteen and twen- 
ty-two, south latitude, the northwest point 
of Lefuka, one of the largest of the central 
cluster, being in 19 deg. 45 min. south lati 
tude, and 17 deg. 40 min. 30 sec. west longi- 
tude. Vavau, the principal island of the 
northern cluster, is about thirty-five miles in 


19 


circumference: Tonga, tie largest of the 
southern cluster, is about the same; a 
Hapai and Lefuka; the largest of the cen- 


tral cluster, are much smaller, The latter 


are surrounded with about thirty smaller 
islands; and the whole of these are called 


the Hapai cluster. Most of the islands of 
the whole group are low coral formations cov- 
ered in some instances with very rich soil. 
The average elevation of Vavau is a few 
liundred feet above the sea; while the high- 


est land in Tonga is a round hill, about six- 


anf 

| 

\ 
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ty feet high. Some of the islands, however, 
are lofty and volcanic; and a few of the vol- 
canoes were in action in my time, and are 
still for aught I know to the contrary. Vol- 
canic disturbances appear in places where 
no actualeruptions take place. Earthquakes 
are very common, Amargura or Fanai-lai, 
in about 18 deg. south latitude, was so shak- 
en by an eruption in 1846, that I sailed in 
and out of the crater, in a boat, in 1857; and 
this islet, which, before the eruption, was 
covered with verdure and abounded with 
fruit, was changed to a mass of lava and 
burnt sand without a leaf or blade of grass of 
any kind. All things, that had life, had been 
utterly destroyed, except the inhabitants, 
who, warned by violent earthquakes which 
eee the eruption, escaped to Vavau. 

he noise of the “fiery disgorge ” was dis- 
tinctly heard at Niua Foou, distant one hun- 
dred miles, and its withering effects on the 
trees and crops, which it damaged very 
much, were experienced at Vavau, thirty-five 
miles off. An American ship, the Charles 
W. Morgan, sailed through a shower of its 
ashes for forty miles, getting out of it in 
latitude 11 deg. 2 min. south and longitude 
17 deg. 45 min. west; and another, the 
Massachusetts, at the same time, although 
sixty miles to the eastward, had her deck 
covered with ashes, which the crew were 
obliged to clear off from time to time. 
Banks were also raised above the level of 
the sea east of Tonga-tabu. 

Navigation among the islands of this 
group, although less dangerous than among 
the Fijis, is intricate, and, excepting in favor- 
able weather, perilous; and the attractions 
to ships are not so great as those presented 
by other islands. They furnish but few ar- 
ticles for exportation, the chief productions 
for barter being vegetables, roots, and other 
supplies for whaling vessels. At some the 
water is neither abundant nor good. The 
productions, moreover, are fewer in variety, 
than in the neighboring groups of the Fijis. 
Pigs are not common, and are generally 
kept confined, conan | in the trunks of 
iow trees, which are thus made to serve 
as styes. 

The southern portion of this group was 
discovered by Tasman, in 1743, who gave 
the name of Amsterdam to Tonga, some- 
times called Tonga-tabu, Tonga being the 
native name of t e island, and tabu signify- 
ing that itis sacred. Captain Cook visited 
these islands between 1773 and 1777; and, 
on account of the attention he received, the 
profuse hospitality, apparent amity, and the 
efforts to gratify their visitors on the part of 
both chiefs and people, he designated the 
group the Friendly Islands. It afterward 
was onal that, at the very time the chiefs 
were feasting and amusing their guests with 
night dances and other exhibitions, they 


had planned their death and the destruction 
of their ships, and were only prevented from 
carrying their purpose into execution by the 
departure of the vessels. 

n 1797 ten English missionaries were 
landed at Tonga. ‘The chief promised them 
protection; and, hoping to acquire the lan- 
guage and prosecute their object, they took 
up their abode on the island. Some aban- 
doned sailors, whom they found on shore, 
prejudiced the minds of the chiefs against 
them, and the people ascribed the calamities 
they suffered to the presence of the mis- 
sionaries and the influence of their God. 
After enduring great privations, and having 
three of their number killed by the natives, 
and feeling their own lives in peril, the re- 
maining missionaries left the island within 
three years of their arrival. 

Intestine war prevailed among the people 
at the time; and six years afterward a Brit- 
ish vessel, the Port-au-Prince, mounting 
more than forty guns, and carrying a corre- 
sponding number of men, was seized by the 
natives, and all on béard, except a youth 
named Mariner and one other, were massa- 
cred. In recent years vessels have occa- 
sionally resorted to these islands and the 
Fijis to procure sandalwood for the Chinese 
market, or to obtain refreshments; and sev- 
eral have been wrecked in the difficult navi- 
gation of this region, or have been seized 
and destroyed by the natives., 

In 1831 the printing press extended its in- 
fluence to these islands; and elementary 
books, as well as those inculcating the 
Christian faith, were multiplied. Chapels 
were built, the sabbath observed, and worship 
established at the islands of the Hapai and 
Vavau clusters. The circumstances and 
habits of the people improved; they built 
themselves better houses, provided better 
clothing; and laws and reguiations for pro- 
moting order and the general good of the 
people were established. The islands are 
now considered to be Christianized ; and, as 
a result of the labors of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, the people now possess, in their 
own language, the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, besides several portions of the Old, 
hymn books, catechisms, and so forth; and 
the general effect of their labors has been in 
a high degree satisfactory to the laborers 
engaged, and encouraging to others in the 
same work elsewhere. But there are still 
in the island of Tonga a number of adher- 
ents to the ancient idolatry and heathen 
practices of the country; and the only one 
of the old customs, which has been wholl 
discarded, is the ceremony of Inachi, whic 
was discontinued about three years after the 
departure of young Mariner. The youth 
was intelligent, and had received a fair edu- 
cation; and it is to him that we are chiefly 
indebted for the little that may be learned of ' 
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the early religion and customs of the peo- 
le. 

. 1 was cruising in the Pacific in 1856; 
and, early in the morning of the fourti of 
July of that year 1 saw ‘Tonga for the first 
time. The weather was all that could be 
desired; and, as soon as the vessel was ina 
proper position, the main-topsail was back- 
ed and I landed. We were received by a 
chief, whose house was near the beach. A 
little beyond, and to the right, his plantation 
commenced ; and, while he gave directions 
to one of the Jaborers, I had a good oppor- 
tunity to inspect the premises. [he accom- 
panying illustration is an excellent repre- 
sentation of the landing place, the chief’s 
and other houses, and that portion of the 


plantation nearest the beach. The chief 
stands in the foreground with his little son ; 
and the laborer to whom he is giving his 
orders stands respectfully before him, and 
holds in his left nand the hoe with which 
he has been preparing the ground for the 
reception of seeds. Two others are en- 
gaged in cutting and planting yams. The 
spiked fence* incloses the store-houses and 
the dwellings for the laborers. These 
fences have no gates; but they are, at in- 
tervals, made only half as high as usual 
with stiles on each side toenable one to pass 
in and out more easily. The open shed is 
one of the ordinary laborer’s houses ; and 
there are a number of women seated under 
it employed in making mats, Beyond the 


INTERIOR OF THE CHIEF'S HOUSE. 


yam plantation is a oy of sugar-cane, and 
) 


still farther, near the beach, is the chiet’s 
house with a canoe resting on its support at 
the landing-place. 

When | had examined these places of in- 
terest, the chief led the way to his house. 
I found, within, the chief’s wife, clothed 
with an elegant gnatoo dress, and two chil- 
dren. The latter never wear any clothing 
until they are two years old. 

A roll of narrow matting such as is always 
used to surround men and women of high 
rank, as they sit on the floor, partially en- 
circled her and the children; and, near by, 
stood a pillow, which, though like other 
Polynesian pillows, would, if not shown in 
the illustration, need to be described. They 
are made of hard wood, and resemble, more 
than anything else, a cricket. 


The islanders were preparing for a Kava 
party, and commenced to assemble near the 

ouse. We, therefore, went out; and the 
chief seated himself under the eaves of the 
house to preside at the ceremony. Two 
Matabooles (councillors) seated themselves, 
one on each side of him; and I sat on the 
ground, a little aside of the rest, to watch 
the proceedings. 

_Upward of fifty natives had congregated 
and arranged themselves in rows in accord- 
ance with their respective rank, the inner 
row being composed of the highest, the 
outer of the lowest, and the intermediate 
ones of the middling classes, all arranged 
with the strictest regard to their importance. 
A large bowl was placed in front of the 
chief; and the man who was to prepare the 
drink sat on the ground behind it, with an 
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to drive away the flies, while the other was 
to pour in the water, as required. 

When these preparations were completed, 
a quantity of Kava, which is the root of the 
intoxicating pepper-tree (piper methysticum), 
was brought. It was then scraped clean 
and cut in small pieces, which were. handed 
round to the young people present, who 
placed it in their mouths and masticated it. 
When sufficiently chewed, they spit it out 
on a jeaf, in which they carefully wrapped it 
before passing it to the preparer, who placed 
each portion, as he received it, in the bowl 
in such a manner as to cover the whole of 
the interior of the receptacie. He now tilt- 
ed the bow] in such a manner as to enable 
the chief to see its contents ; and, after con- 
sulting with the Matabooles, he decided 
that there was sufficient. The preparer 
now carefully and thoroughly kneaded it to- 
gether, and one of the Matabooles ordered 
water to be poured on. The assistant, who 
Sat at the left of the maker of the beverage, 
poured it in from the cocoanut-shells, until 
ordered to stop. A bundle of narrow and 
thin strips of bark was now handed to the 
assistant, who placed it in the bowl and dis- 
tributed it evenly over the surface of the 
water. The preparer now gradually manip- 
ulated this covering of strips of bark — 
which is called the fow — in such a man- 
ner as to cause it to completely envelop 
the masticated root, when he carefully raised 
it out of the bowl, and with much ceremony 
proceeded to twist it, as a washerwoman 
wrings Clothes ; and this operation was con- 
tinued as long as any liquid could be 
squeezed out of the fow. 

This completed the preparation of the in- 
fusion, which resembled very dirty water. 
lt was carefully served out to the waiting 
Islanders, commencing with the highest in 
rank; and some of the chiefs drank so 
much as to be obliged to vomit. Its effect 
was highly intoxicating, sudorific and som- 
niferous ; and the greediness with which it 
was drunk by the principal persons in the 
assemblage, even after it could no lon- 
ger be retained in their stomachs, was most 

isgusting. 

After the conclusion of this Xava feast, 
I returned on board; and we set sail to con- 
tinue our cruise. But we retired in Novem- 
ber. The yams were ripe ; and consequent- 
ly thanksgiving to Alo-Alo, the weather god, 
had commenced. This ceremony is called 
the Tow-tow, and continues, with intervals 
of about a week, for three months. Each 
island of this group is divided into three 
parts. The northern division is called 
Hahaji, the middle AZooa, and the southern 
Hihifo. The people of each of these pre- 

_ pare a quantity of yams, cocoanuts, ond, so 


assistant on each side of him, one of | forth, which they bring to the place where 
whom was furnished with a fan with which | the ceremony is to be observed; and, on 


this occasion, processions of natives brought 
their offerings on sticks, and piled them in 
three heaps, one for the people of each cis- 
trict. The people, as they relieved them- 
selves of their loads, intermingled and en- 
gaged in boxing and wrestling, which were 
continued for, as nearly as I can judge, two 
hours and a half, when they were interrupt- 
ed by ten men, who now appeared, dressed 
in mats, with green leaves tied round their 
necks. These men arranged themselves in 
a line and sat down facing a large drum, 
which was used only on these occasions. 
They were accompanied by a little girl, not 
more than eight years old, who represented 
the god's ote. They prayed to Alo-Alo for 
favorable weather and good crops, after 
which two of the heaps of provisions were 
taken away by the chief. The other was re- 
served for the gods, who were fed in this 
manner; that is to say, the drum was beat- 
en, and every male native present rushed to 
the pile, and scrambled for the provisions. 
The fruit and other fo»d were torn from the 
sticks, which they broke; and, in a few mo- 
ments, the ground was strewn with the frag- 
ments of the heap. ‘The people now divided 
into two parties, and engaged in a general 
fight, in the course of which many of the 
rominent persons present, for all engaged 
in the fray, were my roughly handled 
and there were three limbs broken. The 
fight lasted about twenty minutes, and no 
ill-temper was displayed by any one. 

This was one of the heathen ceremonies 
still in vogue on the island of Tonga, when I 
was there, in November, 1856. It resem- 
bled very much the Inachi, which was: an 
offering to all the gods through the Tooi- 
Tonga. We have sufficient data to describe 
this rite, as it existed before the downfall of 
this religious chief. 

Let me note here the gradation of rank 
among the Tongas. 

The highest was the Tooi-Tonga (Chief 
of Tonga), a direct descendant of a chief 
god, and next to him came another of divine 
origin, called the Veachi, and then the 
priests, who were, from time to time, in- 
spired by certain gods, and, except when so 
inspired, had no special work, save that 
which belonged to them as private individu- 
als. This completes the religious grades, 
and here are the secular in the order in 
which they come. The first power is the 
How, or king; and next come the Zg7s, or 
nobles; AZatabooles, or councillors ; AZooas, 
or gentry; Zooas, or plebeians. Moreover, 
rank descends through the female line; a 
woman’s children possess her rank, no mat- 
ter who may be the father or fathers. 

In Mariner’s time, at the ripening of the 
yams, the king sent a message to the Tooi- 
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Tonga, asking him to fix a time for the cer- 
emony ; and that dignitary usually appointed 
the tenth day after the request was made, 
which allowed time enough to notify the 


people of all the islands of the group. The 
yams were dug the day before the ceremo- 
ny, and long, narrow strips of the inner 
membrane, which is scarlet, of pandamus 


THE KAVA PARTY. 


leaves were woven over them, and the leaves 
allowed to hang loose. 

On the eve of the holiday the celebration 
began, and the sound of the conch-shells 
was almost deafening. The men sang 


“Rest and do no work,” and the women re- 
sponded “ Thou shalt not work.” At mid- 
night the people retired till daybreak, when 
they resumed their song and conch-blowing. 
No one left their houses except to assist in 


| 
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the ceremony. But it was eight o'clock 
when the Inachi really began. People from 
different parts of the island of Tonga crowd- 
ed to the capital town, and the roadstead 
was dotted over with canoes coming in all 
directions from the other islands. They 
brought their yams in baskets, and carried 
them to the marly (a large central space in 
the village), where there were a number of 
poles from eight to ten feet long, to the mid- 
dle of each of which the mer tied one of 
their ornamented yams. yreat chiefs 
and Matabooles went to the crove of the last 
Tooi-Tonga, and sat before it in a semi-cir- 
cle with their heads bowed low. The pro- 
cession then came from the marly in a cir- 
cuitous route, and was composed of two 
boys with conch-shells, which they blew, 
followed by a great number of men with the 
yams. Two men, one at each end of the 
pole, carry each yam, and they appear to be 
scarcely able to support their burdens. 
This is done to signify that the yams are so 
large and heavy that they can but with diffi- 
culty carrythem. On reaching the grave the 
boys stopped, and stood aside, while the 
men came up and deposited their poles and 
yams over it, and ranged themselves in an 
orderly manner in front of the chiefs and 
Matabooles. The Tooi-Tonga’s chief 
éooles placed himself between the pole-bear- 
ers and the grave, and made an oration, 
thanking the gods for their ppoeeass and 
praying for its continuance to their offspring, 
the Tooi-Tonga. At the conclusion of this 
speech and invocation, the men took up their 

les again, and marched round the grave 
several times, after which they returned to 
the marly to leave their loads, and detatch 
the yams from the poles. The people now 
all gather here where the Tooi-Tonga pre- 
sided, and the king retired and sat in the 
rear. Other offerings, of mats, gratoo, fish, 
and various kinds of food, were brought, 
and were divided, by a Matadoole in the 
Tooi-Tonga’s service, into four portions. 
One of these was for the gods, and was im- 
mediately taken away by the priests, and 
the remainder was shared by the Tooi-Ton- 
ga and the king, the latter, although inferior 
in rank, getting the largest share, because 
he had many more dependents to feed than 
the first. The rites concluded with kava- 
drinking. 

But, as we said before, the greatest man 
in point of rank is the Tooi-Tonga. This 
word literally signifies Chief of Tonga, and 
is given because the man who bears ic is 
the greatest manin Tonga, which is the chief 
of the whole group of islands. The word 
does not represent a name, but a rank, the 
family name being Fatagehi, and the rank 
passes downward by legitimate descent. So 
great a man is the Tooi-Tonga, that in his 
presence no man may stand, but is obliged 


to sit down in the attitude of respect. Even 
the king is not exempt from this law ; and 
if he should happen to meet the Tooi-Tonga 
he would have to squat down humbly until 
the great man had passed. 

The Tooi-Tonga stands alone in many 
articulars, and, according to our ideas, he 
as plenty of dignity, but very little comfort, 

leading a life somewhat like that of the 
spiritual Emperor of Japan. He has cer- 
tainly one advantage over his fellows: he 
does not undergo the operation of tattooing, 
because there is no one of sufficiently high 
rank to draw the blood of so sacred a per- 
sonage. He is married after a manner pe- 
culiar to himself, is buried in a peculiar 
manner, and is mourned in a peculiar man- 
ner. He is so sacred, that in speaking of 
him another language is used, many phrases 
being reserved expressly for the Tooi-Ton 
ga. These are probably relics of an ancient 
and nearly lost language, as is the case with 
the incantations of the New-Zealand priests. 
The reason for this extraordinary veneration 
is, that the Tooi-Tonga is supposed to be a 
direct descendant of a chief god who was 
accustomed to visit the islands; but wheth- 
er his female ancestor was a goddess ora 
native of earth is an epen question with the 
Tongans. In spite of all the veneration 
which is shown to him, the Tooi-Tonga has 
very little real power, and, in this respect, 
is far surpassed by the king, and equaled 
by many of the nobles. 

There is another chief, the Veachi, who 
is also supposed to have a divine origin, and 
is therefore held in higher veneration than 
any of the chiefs, but is inferior to the Tooi- 
Tonga. It is true that in his presence the 
king has to sit on the ground in the attitude 
of humility, and that he is considered a be- 
ing next in rank to the great Tooi-Tonya 
himself; but the other marks of veneration, 
such as a separate language, and different 
modes of mariage, burial, and mourning, 
are not paid to him; and in power he is 
equaled by many of the chiefs. 

The highest man in a secular point of 
view is the How, or king, who is the most 
powerful of ail the chiefs, and yet may be in 
point of rank interior to the poorest of his 
nobles, «r Zgis. Rank is measured in Ton- 
ga by relationship to the Tooi-Tonga or 
Veachi, the relatives of the former being 
held superior to those of the latter. The 
consequence is, that the king may meet a 
poor man who has scarcely any power, and 
yet who is so high in rank above the king 
that the latter must sit down till his superior 
has passed. Should he not do so, or should 
he by any accident touch anything that be- 
longed to his superior, the tapu would as- 
sume its sway, and he would not be permit- 
ted to feed himself with his own hands 
until he had gone to his superior, and sa- 
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luted him by touching his feet. In consc- 
quence of these customs, the king avoids 
associating with nobles who are his superior 
in rank, and they in turn keep out of his 
way as far as possible, so as not to humiliate 
him by making him sit while they stand. 
Originally, the king was a descendant of the 
Tooi-Tonga, and thus was equally high in 
spiritual and temporal rank. But when the 
throne was usurped by other families, the 
king still retained the temporal power, 
though he yielded in spiritual rank to others. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch how 
elaborate, and yet how intelligible, is this 


dren, and, before he even ventures to feed 
himself with his own hands, he goes through 
the ceremony of touching the feet of his 
wife or either of his children, in order to 
free himself from the tapu. When the case 
is reversed, and a man of high rank marries 
a woman of an inferior station, she does not 
rise to the rank of her husband, but retains 
her original station, which 13 inherited b 
her children, who, together with herself, 
have to touch the feet of the husband when- 
ever they eat. They imagine that if they 
did not do so a terrible sickness would con- 
sume them, When Mariner lived among 
the Tongans, he did not trouble himself 


system of the ‘Yongans, even when compli- 
cated with the double grades of spiritual 
and temporaral rank. This respect for rank 
is carried even into the privacy of home. 
If, for example, an Egi woman marries a 
Mataboole, or a Mooa, she retains her origi- 
nal rank, which is shared by all herchildren, 
sothat both she and her children are supe- 
rior tothe husband and father. He, on his 
part, has to play adouble ré7e. He is mas- 
ter in his own house, and his wife submits 
to him as implicitly as if he were of the 
same rank as herself. Yet he acknowledges 
the szperior rank both of his wife and chil- 


about the tapu, much to the horror of the 
natives, who expected that the offended 
gods would wreak their vengeance on him. 
Finding that he suffered no harm, they ac- 
counted for the phenomenon by the fact 
that he was a white man, and in consequence 
had nothing to do with the gods of the Ton- 


gans. In consequence of the strictness of 
this system, Finow, who was king when 
Mariner lived among the Tongan Islands, 
used to feel annoyed if even a child of supe- 
rior rank were brought near him, and used 
angrily to order it to be taken away. Such 
conduct, however, would not be thought 
right, unless both parties were nearly equal 
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in rank ; and if, for example, the Tooi-Ton- 
te child had been brought near the king, 
e would at once have done homage after 
the customary fashion. Some very curious 
modifications of this custom prevail through- 
out Tongan society. For example, any one 
may choose a foster-mother, even though 
his own mother be alive, and he may choose 
her from any rank. Generally her rank is 
inferior to that of her adopted son, but even 
this connection between them does not earn 
for her any particular respect. She would 
be much more honored as an attendant of a 
young chief than as his foster-mother. 


proportioned, and that the hands were so 
smali and soft that they would compare fa- 
vorably with the finest examples in Europe. 
Hard and constant labor, such as is usually 
the lot of savage women, deteriorates the 
form greatly, as indeed we can see among 
ourselves, by comparing together a high- 


bred lady and a field laborer. The two 
hardly seem to belong to the same race, or 
scarcely to the same sex. The Tongan wo- 
men certainly do work, but they are not con- 
demned to do it all, the men taking the 
hard labor on themselves, and leaving the 
women the lighter tasks, such as beating 
gnatoo, plaiting baskets, making crockery, 


So elaborate and yet simple a system im- 
Eo a degree of refinement which we could 
ardly expect among savages. In conso- 
nance with this refinement is the treatment 
of women, who are by no means oppressed 
and hard-worked slaves, as is the case with 
most savage nations. Consequently the 
women possess a os freedom of demean- 
or, and grace of form, which are never 
found among those people where women 
are merely the drudges of the men. So 
long ago as 1777, Captain Cook noticed that 
the women were much more delicately form- 
ed than the men, that they were beautifully 


and the like. At the great dances, the wo- 
men are not only allowed to be present, but 
assist in them, taking as important a share 
as the men, and infusing into the dancea 
really cultivated grace which would not 
exist without them. 


But I will now end, although I could write 
a dozen or more pages on this same subject. 
I shall, however, again have to refer to this 
same group, when I shall profit by the op- 
portunity which will then offered me to 
give an account of some of the customs of 
the islanders to which I have not, in this 
sketch, referred. 


«THE INACHI. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A MORNING RIDE. 


FEW days after the masquerade, 

Rocke delivered the white horse to 
Blanche Stapleton, in accordance with Ray- 
mond’s dying wish. With a delicacy born 
of the gcntleman within him, he had refrain- 
ed from taking the animal over to Stapleton 
himself, but sent her by a groom. He, 
somehow, felt that Blanche would prefer to 
have no eyes upon her whea she rectived 
Raymond’s last gift. 

He called at Judge Stapleton’s the next 
day, however, and, in a few tremulous words, 
she told him how pleased she was with 
White Blanche, and how much she should 
value the beautiful steed ; and, before he 
came away,the young man begged that he 
might be permitted to accompany her in her 
first trial of the horse. The mare was not 

uite civilized yet, he said, and might be a 
little wild if ridden without Nero. And 
Miss Stapleton had very gladly assented, 
saying it would be too bad to part horses 
that were such old friends, and she hoped 
they might take many rides together. 

So for two mornings, mornings that seem- 
ed to Rocke Arthur the most delightful he 
had ever known, the black horse and the 
white might have been seen flying along the 
country roads together, just as, long ago, 
they had galloped sice by side through the 
Sierras; and, after that, the Vavasours, who 
were the head and front of all active meas- 
ures in the neighborhood, proposed a horse- 
back party. 

The cavalcade that assembled at Vava- 
sour Hall one morning, and presently filed 
off down the road westward, was not a 
large one. The two Vavasour girls, Miss 


Blydenburg (who had, after all, concluded 
to remain at the Hall a while longer), and 
Blanche Stapleton, were the only ladies; 
and with them, as it happened, were but 
two gentlemen,— Rex and Rocke Arthur. 
Ross Lowrie had been invited; but Ross 
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was a sailor, and more used to riding gales 
than horses, so, at the last moment, he had 
invented an excuse. With two ladies to 
each cavalier, it was likely there would be 
few opportunities for a ¢éte a téte, a tact 
equally regretted by both gentlemen. Rex 
had been vainly seeking for several days to 
renew his conversation with Blanche; and 
Rocke, too, though he had not, as yet, 
thought of addressing Miss Stapleton on 
the subject of love, found his greatest happi- 
piness in being alone with her. 

The morning was cool and breezy, so af- 
ter a while, when they came to a long, 
straight reach through the wood, and 
Blanche proposed a race, no objection was 
made. No doubt Miss Stapleton was a lit- 
tle vain of her new horse, and wished to 
show the company that the horses of that 
neighborhood were not to be compared to it 
in point of speed as well as beauty. White 
Blanche easily took the lead of the rest, 
with the exception of Rex Armington. The 
latter horse was a fine animai, and although 
not of the mettle and bottom of either the 
white horse or Nero, yet, under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have seemed to 
hold his own with them. Rocke, when he 
saw Blanche and Mr. Armington gradually 
gaining on the rest of the party, held Nero 
back, feeling it was hardly the thing to leave 
the three ladies by themselves. 

After a little, Miss Blydenburg called up- 
on them to pull up, saying she believed her 
horse had cast a shoe. Rocke dismounted, 
and, upon examination, such proved to be 
the case. There was a blacksmith’s shop 
only half a mile farther on, so they moved 
slowly forward, Blanche and Rex Arming- 
ton being now entirely out of sight. 

Arrived at length at the place, the shop 
was found open, but no smith was to be 
seen. There was a half-finished shoe on 
the anvil, which Rocke announced to be 
still hot, so the man could not be far distant. 
They waited patiently for his re-appearance ; 
but ten minutes passed, and he did not 
come, At last Rocke grew impatient. 
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“ We. can't wait here until night,” he said 
testily, and, walking up to the forge, he gave 
the bellows a few turns. The smoldering 
fire blazed up brightly in its bed. “It 


seems, Miss Blydenburg, if your horse is to. 


be shod today we must do it ourselves,” ex- 
claimed he finally. 

And, going to the door, he led the horse 
inside, and fastened him to the ring. Then, 
pulling off his coat. he seized the half-finish- 
ed shoe, and, thrusting it into the ashes, 
gave the beilows half a dozen vigorous turns. 
And presently there was our hero of the 
café de Paris, our bold knight of the pas- 
ture adventure, our Indian of the fancy-ball, 
pounding away with an immense sledge-ham- 
mer, showering blows that Vulcan himself 
might have envied upon the bit of iron, 
driving a thousand sparks from it at every 
stroke, and shaping it into so perfect a shoe, 
that the proprietor of the shop, who present- 
ly came back, attracted by the sound of the 
anvil, was quite overcome with admiration. 
He offered to complete the job, but Rocke 
only waved him aside. He was accustomed 
to finish what he had once begun. 

Just as the last nail was being driven, 
Blanche and Rex came riding back to see 
what had become of them. They were rath- 
er surprised at seeing Rocke, with his coat 
off and sleeves rolled up, perspiring like a 
Trojan, as he worked away energetically at 
the horse's hoof between his knees. 

“Your Western friend seems quite the 
master of his trade,” Rex said in an under- 
tone, and with something of a sneer. 

Rex did not seem to be in his former 

-humor. What could he and Miss 

tapleton have been saying to each other? 

Blanche, too, appeared a little provoked 
about something. 

“Yes,” she replied quickly, “ he is as ac- 
complished a blacksmith as he is cattle- 
driver. Mr. Arthur has a faculty for doing 
what is required at = the right moment.” 

Then, as Rocke led the horse out again, 
and helped Miss Blydenburg to remount, 
Blanche spoke te him warmly; and, as they 
rode on, she managed to bring the white and 
black horses once more together, while Rex 
found himself obliged to iéall back to the 
side of Carrie Vavasour. 

White Blanche and Nero trotted along 
quietly side by side, as rejoiced to be once 
more together as were possibly their respec- 
tive riders. If there had been anything in 
her late conversation with Rex to disturb 
Miss Stapleton’s temper, she soon forgot it 

in in Rocke’s society, and they rode 
along for some time, a few rods in advance 
of the rest, chatting pleasantly. 

By and by, finding that the others were 
walking their horses, they too relaxed their 
pace, and Blanche said presently, — 

“ Bythe way, Mr. Arthur, you promised 


the other night to tell me the story of your 
Modoc costume some time. Why not do 
so now? You don’t know how I ‘ong to 
hear something of Raymond from you.” 


Rocke sobered a little. 


“Why,” he said, after a pause, “itis not 
so very much of a story after all. It would 
take but a moment to tell it; and, indeed, it 
all happened in a moment.” 

“What all happened in a moment?” 
Blanche put out her hand, and laid hold of 
his bridle-rein. “You said that the glory 
was Raymond's, ‘Tell me.” 

Rocke looked down at the white hand 
thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, the glory was wag Sages I shall 
never forget that night. He and 1 had not 
been together long then. We had many a 
close rub after, but never a one so close as 
that ; and we came off, too, without a scratch. 
The red devils were —1 beg your -perdon, 
Miss Stapleton. We always called them 
devils, you know.” 

“ Go on,” cried Blanche eagerly. “‘ The 
red devils were’ what?” 

“They were sleeping all around us, But 
we were nearly out of it, when I was stupid 
enough to stumble, and pitch head fore- 
most into one of the lodges: (A lodge, Miss 
Blanche, is sometimes nothing but-a buffalo 
hide, or a blanket, on three sticks.) That 
waked ’em up inside, but we never stopped 
to apologize. TherfPall at once, we heard a 
yell behind, and we ran for dear life. We 
got a good start on the body of them, but 
the two we had scared up first had put af- 
ter us at once, and were close upon us, 
Raymond had been bound hand and foot for 
hours, and could n’t run very fast, so 1 held 
back for him.” 

“ That was noble in you! ” Blanche cried 
fervently. 

Her eyes were burning with eager inter- 
est. 

“Then Ray says to me,” Rocke went on, 
unheeding the interruption, “* We must fix 
these two somehow, Rocke.’ They were 
close on us, you know. ‘I ‘ll show ’ema 
trick I learned at school,’ says Ray ; and the 
next minute what does the boy do but drop 
all in a heap on the ground, right in front of 
the first red-skin, who, the next instant, fell 
headlong over him. ‘ You see to him,’ Ray 
shouts to me, and then he himself is up 
again in no time, and meets the ‘second one 
face to face. So we fixed ‘em both very 
quickly; and then, before the rest found 
out just where we were, somehow or other 
we got to our horses, and off we went.” 

“And is that all?” Blanche asked, not 
disappointed in the story, but sorry it was 
ended. 

“ Whi, yes; thatis all. 


Is n’tit enough?” 
“ But you have n’t said anything about the 
masquerade.” 
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“Oh, you see I was in Tull .Modoc cos- 
tume.” 

“But how came you in Modoc costume? 
and how came Ray to be bound hand and 


foot? and how came the horses to be there 


all ready? Come, sir, you have n’t told me 
all.” 

“Why, yes, I have. Ray was a prisoner; 
and I followed them at night, left Blanche 
and Nero in the Bottom, cut his bonds, and 
we were trying to get off.” 

“And you said the glory was all Ray- 
mond’s!” cried Blanche indignantly. 

“ And so it was,” answered Rocke sturdi- 
ly. Then he added, looking: around him, 
“ How fine the view is from here! After 
all, civilization does help out a landscape.” 

“ Never mind the landscape, Mr. Arthur. 
) want to hear more of your frontier life. 
Tell me something about yourself and your 
own past. You must have had some very 
strange experiences.” 

“Yes, I have; but, if you ‘ll excuse me, 
I ’d rather not talk of myself.” Then a new 
thought seemed to strike him. He pulled 
Nero up short, and turned to Blanche a lit- 
tle haughtily. “Miss Stapleton,” there is 
one thing id must say to you. I feel that | 
am in a false position; at least that there is 
one thing in my life that everybody ought 
to know. I am called Rocke Arthur, but 
Arthur is not my family name at all. It was 
the name I called myself when, a child four 

years old, I was picked up on the highway 
v the fathers Hs San Joaquin. Of my fa- 
ther and my mother | know no more than 
you do, I have sometimes ‘thought that, 
perhaps, it was just as well. For if I could 
discover all, perhaps I should only arrive at 
— at a knowledge of my own disgrace.” 

His blue eyes sought hers half sadly, half 
sternly, to see what might be the effect of 
his disclosure. He did not know what 
might be the ideas of these aristocrats 
among whom he had come. Perhaps this 
woman whom he addressed would turn from 
him in scorn now she knew his story. 

What she did do was to reach forth and 
grasp his hand, without a word. But the 
warm pressure of her fingers, the half-wor- 
shipful light in her eyes, said more than any 
words could have done. These two were 
nearer to each other at this moment than 
they had ever been before. Who knows 
what further Rocke Arthur might have 
found to say, had not the rest of the party 
come galloping up just then ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SECOND WARNING. 


Ts party, continuing their ride along a 
constantly ascending road through a. 


ruggedly picturesque and beautiful country, 
came after a while to the object-point of the 
expedition, a lake situated some twelve 
miles back from the Hudson, inclosed by 
blue-peaked mountains on the side of one of 
which was a large hotel, a fashionable sum- 
mer resort for certain New-York families 
who were found here as regularly as the 
summer came around. There were some 
friends of the Vavasours stopping here just 
now; and with these people the party lunch- 
ed, and remained until afternoon. They 
then once more mounted their horses, and 
set off homeward by a route which brought 
them out, some miles nearer home, upon 
the main road near “ The Larches.” 

“Here we are at Mother Boston’s,” 
Carrie Vavasour remarked, as they were 
passing the uninviting abode already de- 
scribed. 

“That reminds me,” said Blanche, “that 
I have n't brought over the flannel and to- 
bacco I promised her. She will never for- 
give me. She is very sensitive to forgetful- 
ness or neglect.” 

“Why not make her a call now?” suggest- 
ed Rex. “ We might conciliate her by hav- 
ing our fortunes told. Of all persons, 
Goody Boston is not insersible to the 
charms of fractional currency.” 

** Oh, does she tell fortunes?” asked Miss 
ip roma “Let us go in by all means. 
I have always longed to have my fortune 
told by a real fortune-teiler.” 

So the horses were secured to.the broken- 
down fence, and the party entered the gate- 
way. A little girl met them at the door, 
and, learning their wishes, ushered them in- 
to a low, sombre-looking apartment to the 
right, where they found old Mrs. Boston, 
rocking herself as usual, and smoking her 
short, Black pipe, As was her way, the old 
lady made no show of welcoming her guests ; 
indeed, did not seem to perceive their en- — 
trance, until Rocke Arthur, who came into 
the room last, stood before her. She fixed 
upon him then a gaze so marked and pecul- 
iar as to at once attract attention. 

“Why, Mr. Arthur,” exclaimed Virginia 
Vavasour, “Goody has certainly fallen in 
love with you at first sight. She can’t keep 
her eyes off you. And—why, dear me, Mr. 
Arthur, what is the matter? Has the old 
laby cast one of her spells over you?” 

Miss Virginia was now regarding Rocke 
with mingled amusement and surprise; and 
her last words had been called forth by the 
expression of astonishment and dismay 
which had come over his face at first sight 
of Goody Boston. He had stopped short, 
and now stood staring at her. For the sec- 
ond time, since coming into this neighbor- 
hood of Raymond’s old home, he suddenly 
found himself in the presence ‘of one 
of the faces of his dream. This old hag, 
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with her bent form, and prominent, unmis- 
takable features, was, without a shadow of a 
doubt, the old woman of his vision. Her 
appearance was as familiar to him as though 
he had seen her a hundred times, 

Yet this second wonderful coincidence did 
not impress him as the first had done, when, 
that night at the masquerade, he had found 
himself face to face with Rex Armington, 
Having before this made up his mind that 
the resemblance was a mere coincidence, 
though of course a strange one, in the first 
case (and indeed what else could it be /?), 
he quickly, for the time at least, overcame 
the astonishment which this second coinci- 
dence, though equally strange, caused him. 
He recovered himself quickly at Miss Vava- 
sour’s words. 

“Then I am bound to say,” he gallantly 
responded, “that Mrs. Boston’s passion is 
fully reciprocated.” 

“Well, I should think so, from the way 
you stared at her.” 

But Goody Boston herself did not heed 
these remarks. She was still looking at 
Rocke, and mumbling to herself. 

“ Arthur! Arthur!” she repeated. “ Yes, 
I remember now, the boy was named Arthur. 
And he has grown up like this, ch, so stout 
and brave and handsome? Well, he is 


changed, to be sure; but I knew him.- 


Bless me! I ’ve held his father in my arms 
many a time, and I ’ve held him too, and I ’d 
know him anywhere with his blue eyes 
and hair like gold. Oh, yes, Id know him 
anywhere.” Then she raised her voice, and 
spoke more distinctly, still looking at Rocke. 
“So you have come at last?” she said. 
Then she added to herself once more, “ Yes, 
I knew it. He was sure to come sooner or 
later. And the rest will follow soon 
enough.” 

Then she fell to smoking, and rocking 
herseif again ; and was silént. - 

Without understanding, or indeed hear- 
ing distinctly the words she spoke to her- 
self, the company were not a little puzzled 
at her manner toward Rocke. Rex now 
stepped forward, and called attention to 
himself by arousing the old lady, and ad- 
dressing her. 

“We came to get our fortunes told, 
pany’ f What can you say for us all to- 

ay? 

She looked up at him. 

“So you are here too, are you? Well, 
well, itis natural enough. Ye came into the 
world together. But how will it be when you 
leave it? So you want your fortune told 
Reginald Armington? There is precious 
little left of it to tell. You will die before 
the leaves fall. For the fates work quickly 
when once ay. fairly begin; and is he not 
come already?” The last sentence was 
mumbled half to herself. 


Rex laughed scornfully. 

“] thank you, mother,” he said. “It was 
not I who wished to consult you, but these 
ladies here, who have more faith in your 
powers of prediction than myself.” 

“Yes, Goody,” Blanche here interposed. 
“we girls want to know what fate has in 
store for us. Pray don’t dispose of us as 
summarily as you have of Mr. Armington ; 
for we, at least, have full faith in what you 
Say.” 

% Give me your hand then, dearie,” replied 
the old woman, and she took Blanche’s 
shapely palm in her own withered fingers, 
“Your fortune, child, is read more plainly 
in your face than your hand. Yon are too 
sensible to be very unhappy, with so much 
in your favor. But, what have we here? 
There is a crooked line here. Beware, 
dearie, how you make your choice. Though 
what does it matter? What does it matter? 
Your husband will kili or be killed, which- 
ever way you choose,” 

Then Miss Blydenburg, and after her the 
Vavasour girls, were each in turn entertain- 
ed with a description of their future pros- 
pects. Miss Blydenburg was to marry for 
money, and pass a life of tolerable content- 
ment and ease as an old man’s darling; 
Carrie was to live and die unwed ; and Vir- 
— would marry for love, and find her 

appinessin so doing. All these predictions 
occasioned the usual merriment and jesting, 
of course. Then Carrie Vavasour turned to 
Rocke, who was standing thoughtful and si- 
lent by the window. 

“ Come, Mr. Arthur,” she cried, “ you are 
the only one left. Have you no curiosity to 
know what the years will bring to you? 
May be Mother Boston will do as well by 
you as by me. I am to be an old maid, and 
perhaps you are destined to drag out a like 
wretched existence as a bachelor. At least, 
I hope so. Misery loves company, you 
know.” 

“Yes indeed, you must come up too, Mr, 
Arthur,” Blanche seconded ; and, the others 
joining in the demand, Rocke reluctantly 
came forward, and held out his hand. 

“No, no!” grumbled the hag, putting it 
aside. “Not that hand, the other.” And 
she seized his left hand, and sat for a mo- 
ment scrutinizing it in silence. “ This is 
the hand that will do it. No coward’s hand 
is it, either; but a firm hand and a true, that 
never struck a blow but in fair and open 
fight.” Then she regarded the lines more 
closely, “ Alas, sir,” she went on, “I see 
that which I wish I did not. But the debt 
must be paid, the debt must be paid.” 

“Well, well, my woman,” Rocke 
said, a little impatiently, “what is it you 
see? Tell us quickly, and have done.” 

“Don’t lose patience, young sir. It is 
nothing pleasant | see here, that you should 
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be in a hurry to know. I see a face turned 
up to the sky. A dark face it is, and a 
handsome one ; but it is white and pale now, 
for itis a dead face. And I see” — 

, But Rocke snatched his hand away angri- 


Me Enough of this,” he said. “ Here,” — 
and he handed her some money, —“! am 
satisfied. I have more than my money's 
worth already.” 

Then he turned, and strode from the 
room ; and, the others following immediatc- 
ly, the party were once more on 
their way homeward, 

“I do beiieve,” cried Carre laughingly, 
as they rode along, “that Mr. Arthur be- 
lieved all she said. He is awfully sober 
over it,” 

The old lady certainly gave us rather a 
dismal outlook, Mr. Arthur,” Rex said in 
turn, “It seems that 1 am given until fall 
to quit this vale of tears; and you, if I un- 
derstood rightly, are to put somebody out of 
existence with your left hand. I sincerely 
hope it is not I.” 

“I hope so as sincerely as yourself, sir,” 
Rocke answered with a clearing face. 

‘he open air and the motion of his horse 
was fast overcoming the effect of Mother 
Boston’s words ; and presently, after a short 
gallop up a hill, he was quite himself again. 

The gentlemen left the ladies at Vava- 
sour Hall, Blanche intending to remain 
Rocke and our hero 
ly at the gates of Ar- 


there for the evening. 
parted quite cordiall 
mington Place, the former promising to call 
upon his new neighbor very shortly. 

And Rocke rode on to Willowbrook. 
And as he found himself alone once more, 
again and again the words of the fortune- 


teller seemed falling on his ear; and the 
dreadful furniture of his dream and the co- 
incidence of the two faces repeatedly found 
their way into his thought. Could it be 
that there was anything more than a coinci- 
dence in it, and that this dream that haunt- 
ed him was the prophetic shadow of some 
terrible tragedy in which he was to have 
the murderer’s part? Pshaw! the old woman 
certainly had bewitched him, that he could 
entertain such ridiculous fancies. And, as 
he entered his own grounds, he put the 
thought resolutely aside. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PISTOL PRACTICE. 


AS the days passed, Rocke Arthur quick- 
ly became accustomed to the manners 
and customs of civilized “ society.” He 
went out constantly among the people who 
lived about him, called upon the ladies, and 
was called upon by the gentlemen, and was 


fast settling down into his new character of 
a wealthy young gentleman of fashion. 
But he had brought with him from his 
other life a freshness and simplicity of man- 
ner and a purity of heart that he would 
never lose, and which won for him respect 
and liking wherever he went, from both 
men and women. . 

Among others, Rex Armington had drop- 

din upon him one day, bringing with him 

css Lowrie. Lowrie was a big, laughin 

gocd-natured fellow, a lieutenant-comman 
er in the navy, home for the summer after a 
three-vears’ cruise in Asiatic waters. Rocke 
felt a liking for him from the first, and took 
= to cultivate .his acquaintance. But 
yetween our hero and Rex Armington, as 
they came to see more of one another, there 
began to appear a feeling of restraint which , 
gradually grew into positive dislike, though, 
as a matter of course, an appearance of 
friendliness was maintained. Without com- 
prehending Rex, Rocke telt vaguely that he 
was not a person to “tie to,” as they say 
out beyond the mountains. And Rex, on 
his part, was not long in discovering that 
this interloper, as he chose to consider 
Rocke, loved Blanche Stapleton, and that 
Blanche herself was exceedingly interested 
in the new-comer. 

One afternoon Rocke took a fancy to 
drop in at Vavasour Hall. He knew that 
he was always sure of a welcome from the 
Vavasour girls, and that he was quite likely 
to meet Blanche there on this particular after- 
noon, From the general, who was lying half 
asleep in a hammock under the trees, he 
learned that “all of ’em” were down on the 
croquet Jawn. They were firing at a mark, 
the old gentleman believed. So the young 
man passed around the house, arid along 
the walks to the lower end of the grounds 
toward the croquet lawn. As he approach- 
ed, he heard pistol shots, and gentlemen’s 
voices, and the cries and laughter of ladies. 
He quickened his footsteps, and presently 
came in sight of the group. Blanche was 
standing, pistol in hand, just taking a sec- 
ond aim at the target, which was placed a 
few rods away in a safe position near the 
garden wall. Rex Armington stood beside 
her, apparently directing her aim. On the 
grass sat Ross Lowrie, busily reloading 
another revolver; while, on a rustic seat near 
by. Mrs. Sutherland was talking to Virginia 
Vavasour. A short distance away, Carrie 
Vavasour and a gentleman dressed in a 
white Marseilles suit, whose face Rocke 
could not see, but whose form seemed famil- 
iar, were knocking the balls about, and car- 
rying on a flirtation all by themselves. 
Miss Blydenburg was nowhere to be seen. 

Mrs. Sutherland was the first to note 
Rocke’s apptoach, and, with Miss Vavasour 
came quickly forward to meet him, Mrs 
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Sutherland was really a charming lady; and 
Rocke Arthur, utterly unused as he was to 
women’s ways and wiles, could not be 
otherwise than pleased with her. Besides, 
was she not Blanche’s aunt? : 

“They are giving us ladies a shooting les- 
son,” Miss Vavasour said, after the first 
greeting. “But I ’m afraid they find us 
rather dull pupils. Rex says there are two 
things in the world: a woman can’t do, — 
play billiards and shoot pistols.” 

“I don’t know about that,” Rocke re- 
sponded, walking beside them back toward 
where Blanche and Rex were standing. “1 
once knew a woman make a very fair shot 
with a Colt’s revolver. As for the bil- 
liards — 

Mrs. Sutherland here interrnpted him, 
saying, — 

x Mr. Arthur, this is Rex’s friend, Mr. 
Tyrrell. Mr. Arthur, Mr. Tyrrell.” 

Rocke shook hands with the gentleman, 
and took off his hat to Miss Carrie. It 
seemed that this was a stranger to him, 
after all, though he had felt sure that his 
form was familiar. Mr. Tyrrell was a slen- 
der, well-dressed, by no means ordinary- 
looking person, with restless eyes and a dis- 
sipated look. 

“1m right glad you have come, Mr. Ar- 
thur,” cried Carrie, turning without ceremo- 
ny from her companion. “I am sure shoot- 
ing must be one of your accomplishments 
as well as riding. 1 was determined to wait 
for you to teach me. These gentlemen 
think they are capital marksmen ; but I told 
them to wait unti] you came.” 

“Tam by no means the best shot in the 
world, Miss Carrie,” replied our hero mod- 
estly. “I advise you to look for a more 
capable instructor. To tell the truth, I 
never fired at a target in all my life.” 

Which was quite true, by the way. 
Rocke’s pistol practice had been at some- 
thing else besides targets. 

“How d’ yé do, Arthur?” said Ross 
Lowrie, rising as they approached, and 
shaking hands with Rocke. “Glad to see 
you. You ’re just in time. I find these 
women can empty pistols much quicker 
than one man can load ’em.” 

Blanche fired ker last shot (not one cf the 
seven had, we regret to state, hit the target 
at all), and then, as she turned, Rocke ‘met 
her glance with a pleasant smile. 

“Ah, Mr. Arthur,” she said, “you must 
n’t laugh at my shooting. This is my first 
attempt. Rex says there is hope of my hit- 
ting the target some time or other, if I per- 
severe, and live long enough.” Then she 
turned to Mrs. Sutherland. “ Aunt Azof, it 
*s your turn now. Have you the other one 
loaded, Mr. Lowrie? If so, Aunt Azof will 


try. She is always boasting of her skill as 
a marksman.” 


So Mrs. Sutherland came forward, and 
took the revolver; though the awkwardness 
with which she held it did not speak much 
for her skill in its use. She discharged 
her seven shots, one after the other; and, 
when Blanche laughed at her for her want 
of success, she was able to retort that she 
had at Jeast put one ball into the target, 
which was more than Blanche herself could 


say. 

Next Miss Vavasour and her sister each 
made a trial ; and the latter, who had evident- 
ly had some practice, made some really cred 
itable shots. 

“ Now,” cried Miss Carrie, as she handed 
her weapon to Rex again, “we ladies will 
look on while the gentlemen shoot. It is 
time you proved your right to laugh at us, I 
think. Perhaps, after all, masculine shoot- 
ing is not so much better than feminine. 
Come, Ross, you have the other revolver all 
ready. You can lead off.” 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted Blanche, 
as Ross was making ready to fire. “Since 
you gentlemen are all, of course, such ex- 
cellent shots, it is no more than fair that the 
most successful should be rewarded for his 
skill. To him who, in the opinion of the 
company, makes the best shot, I offer this 
arrow as a prize.” 

And she indicated a gold pin, in pattern 
of an arrow, which secured the ribbon at her 
throat. 

“A most appropriate prize, truly,” said 
Mr. Tyrrell. 

“Yes,” added Rex; “and doubly to be 
valued as a proof of prowess, anda gift from 
the fairest hand that” — 

“ There, there, Rex,” interrupted Mrs. 
Sutherland. “You will get into trouble if 
you attempt to carry such a sentence as that 
to its completion. But I have a condition 
to add, since a valuable prize is to be con- 
tended for, and since you gentlemen are of 
so superier skill, I insist that you ought 
to go back at least half a dozen paces tarther 
from the target. That is fair. Is it not, 
Mr. Arthur?’ 

“Why, yes,” answered the gentleman 
thus appealed to. It seems to me that the . 
present distance is altogether too small for 
good shooting.” 

“Indeed-!” said Rex, with a slight sneer. 
“ No doubt then you are prepared to show 
us some good shooting yourself, Mr. Ar- 
thur.” Rex was a very fair shot himself, - 
and felt little doubt of his ability to appear 
to advantage even beside the accomplished 
sportsman from the West. Beside, he was 
well used to the pistols, “Not that I object 
to your condition, Mrs. Sutherland,” he con- 
tinued. “It shall be as you say.” 

And he measured off six paces more, and 
marked the 

To this changed position Ross Lowrie 
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rather ruefully betook himself, and once 
more made ready to fire. 

“ Why,” said be, lowering his weapon, af- 
ter having taken aim once or twice, “ one 
needs a spy-glass even to see the bull’s-eye. 
How d’ ye expect a fellow to hit it, Mr. 
Arthur ?” 

Then he raised the revolver, and emptied 
its chambers at the mark in slow succes- 
sion. 

The ladies laughed gleefully when the re- 
sult was announced, Two of the shots were 
found in the target, just outside the outer 
ring. The others could not be discovered 
at all. 

“I judge,” laughed Mrs. Sutherland, 
“that pistol practice is discontinued on 
shipboard now-a-days, Ross.” 

“Come, Tyrrell, your turn next,” Rex 
now said, holding out to his friend the other 
revolver, which he had just finished load- 
ing. 

So Mr. Tyrrell came forward, protestin 
that he was a very poor shot indeed, an 
that he was quite willing to prove it, if it 
would afford the company any amusement. 
He shot very much better than Lowrie, how- 
ever ; and put one ball within four inches of 
the bull’s-eye. 

“ It’s altogether too far off for a small re- 
volver,” he said, as he relinquished the 
weapon. “ There is n’t one man in a hun- 
dred that can hit the bull’s-eye at this dis- 
tance.” . 

“ At any rate, it is certain you are not that 
man, Tyrrell,” said Rex lightly. “ Now, 
Mr. Arthur, I ‘ll try my hand, if you like; 
and then you shall have the last turn.” 

Rex took the revolver in his left hand 
(be had the misfortune to be “left-handed ”’), 
carefully sighted the mark, and discharged 
the seven shots as fast as he could cock the 
weapen after each report. Then he came 
back to where the ladies were assembled, 
and stood there carelessly, while Koss Low- 
rie went to the target. The result was re- 
ceived with clapping of hands and cries of 
admiration from the ladies. One of the 
balls was announced to have missed the 
bull’s-eye by scarcely quarter of an inch, and 
two of the remaining six were inside tke 
outer edge of the white ring. 

Rex was very vain.of his success, though 
he strove to conceal the fact. 

“Now, Mr. Arthur,” he called oat to 
Rocke, “it remains for you to show us what 
‘good shooting’ is.” 


The words were uttered a little disdain- 
fully. This fellow from the prairies must 
be a pretty good marksman to do better than 
he himself had done. 

Rocke was talking with Blanche when 
thus addressed. 

“ Excuse me,” he answered, turning a mo- 
ment. “I don’t think I Il shoot. I am by 
no means disposed to pit myself against a 
trio of such accomplished marksmen.” 

This was said with the faintest suspicion 
of sarcasam in his tone. He knew that 
whatever the ladies or the gentlemen them- 
selves might think of it, the shooting he 
had seen was remarkably poor; and that if 
he should shoot also, he would only expose 
that fact if he did himself any sort of justice. 
He therefore determined not to shoot at all, 
But he found a hue and cry raised against 
him at once. 

“Oh, but we sha’n’t excuse you, Mr. Ar- 
thur,” exclaimed Mrs. Sutherland. “ That 
is n’t fair at all, after everybody else has 
taken their chance. Besides, just think of 
the prize!” 

“Oh, come now, Arthur, no backing down, 
you know. You can’t do worse than I 

ave.” 

This from Ross Lowrie. 

“ And I am sure,” came in cool, sneering 
tones from Rex’s friend, Tyrrell, “we have 
been led, by Mr. Arthur’s advice about mov- 
ing the mark, to expect from him an exhibi- 
tion of skill that would throw our humble 
efforts completely in the shade.” 

Poor Rocke looked from one to the other, 
not a little perplexed as to what he ought to 
do. Of all things he shunned any appear- 
ance of “ showing off;” and it seemed to 
him that if he should now yield, and display 
his skill, it would look very much lke suc 
a weakness. So he still firmly refused to 
shoot. Then his eye met that of Blanche 
Stapleton. She seemed displeased and dis- 
appointed at his behaviour. Could it be 
that she cared whether he shot or not? and 
would she be pleased to be able to confer 
upon him the prize which she still wore at 
her throat? The thought put the matter in 
a new light entirely. He was just makin 
up his mind to yield, when the attention o 
all was called away from him by the voice 
of Rex Armington. 

“Hollo!” he cried, “whom have we 
here? My good sir, this is no place for un- 
invited guests. You had best depart as 
suddenly as you have come.” 
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AN ELEPHANT ON HIS HANDS. 


BY LILY WEST. 


"Ta last rays of the setting sun were 
falling on the windows of a room in 
one of the principal hotels in Charleston, S. 
C.; and in that room was the silence that 
speaks so unmistakably of sickness. On 
the bed lay a woman in the prime of life, 
whose emaciated face and unnaturally bright 
eyes told that the scourge of our nation, 
consumption, had nearly done its work. 
The other sole occupant of the room was 
a young girl of perhaps fifteen years, who 
sat at one of the windows, eagerly watch- 
ing the passers in the street below, as if in 
expectation of a familiar face. 
er face is a hard one to describe, for na- 
ture stamped those mobile features with 
ever-varying expressions. Just now the ex- 
preemies is one of anxiety and restlessness ; 
ut the large dark eyes, and the bright color, 
coming and going in her cheeks, denote an 
impulsive and passionate temperament, 


while the firm red lips and well-rounded 
chin suggest a will, that, in the course of 
time, may bring all emotions into subjec- 
tion 


A sudden start, and straining of the eyes 
into the street, caused the invalid to say 


“ Has he come, my darling?” 

“ No, dear mamma, not yet,” was the ans- 
wer, in a tone of disappointment. “I 
thought I saw him, but he went the other 
way. He is tall, is n’t he, mamma, and 
walks very straight? It seems to me I re- 
member that about him.” 

“ Not very tall, dear, but with a fine, man- 
ly bearing that such a noble nature should 
have. You know he was a soldier. | 
was” — 

Steps, approaching the room, interrupted 
her, and both listened eagerly, as they stop- 
a at the door, and a knock was heard. 

he young girl, quick in all her motions, 
opened it, and on the threshold stood a 
young man of perhaps thirty years, tall and 

road-chested, with a handsome, manly face. 

“Is this little Bessie?” he asked, holding 
out his hand with a frank smile. 

Before she could reply, the invalid had 
seen him, and, in a stronger voice, called 
out, — 

os dear Walter, have come at 
last?” 


“Yes, at last, dear friend,” he answered, | ba 


kissing the pale forehead, “and as fast as 
steam could bring me: But I am sorry to 
see you so ill.” 

20 


“Yes, Walter, my course is nearly run. 
Byt I must talk to you about ” — 

Not yet, dear Mrs. Macy. Wait until 
you have rested.” 

“Not one minute, Walter; my time is 
short. Don’t you see J shall not rest until 
I have eased my mind? Bessie, my child, 
leave us alone a few moments.” 

The girl approached the bed, and, throw- 
ing her arms abovt her mother’s neck, kiss- 
oy her again and again without a word, but 
the swelling throat and quivering lips told 
of the conflict that was going on within her. 
Then she left the room with downcast eyes. 

The young man drew a chair to the 
side, and, seating himself, took the invalid’s 
wasted hand in his. 

“What can I do for you, dear friend?” 
he asked. 

“ Walter, I have only a few days, Lapis «4 
a few hours, to tive, and I cannot go in 
peace until I am sure Bessie’s future is set- 
tled. You know I have no relatives, and 
not a friend in the world so dear as you. 
Will you take her home with you as your 
sister?” 

She paused, her breath gone, and, indeed, 
he was obliged to put his head close to her 
face to poe the last broken words. 

“TI promise yon faithfully to watch over 
her with a brother’s care,” he said, “and 
God grant me wisdom to guide her rightly.” 

The dying mother listened for his answer 
to her appeal with painful anixety, and, as. 
he finished speaking, a look of intense satis- 
faction overspread her wan features, and 
her eyes closed wearily, as if now the ten- 
sion on her nerves was relaxed, and she 
could depart in peace. 

To histrepeated attempts to rouse her, she 
made no reply, and, fearing she was dying, 
he hastily called er daughter, who in turn 
summoned the nurse, 

The end had not come just yet, but the 
spark of life was destined to burn onlya 
short time longer, and the next day she 
breathed her last, with her head on Bessie’s 
breast, and her hand clasped in her friend 
Walter’s warm grasp. 

When the feeble breath sto , and Bes- 
‘sie realized her mother had. indeea left her, 
she threw herself on the bed with a loud, 
despairing cry of, “Mamma, mamma, come. 
ck to me.” 

She had repressed her grief so well in her 
mother’s presence, that Walter was not pre- 
pared for such violent emotion, and the 
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loneliness of her position filled him with so 
much pity he did all in his power to com- 
fort her. 

But to his kind words and entreaties to 
calm herself, she only replied, — 

. “Please don’t mind me, Mr. Blanchard. I 
can bear it better alone.” 

And the young man reluctantly left her 
with the nurse, while he went to take a walk 
in the fresh air, and think over the strange 
events of the past few days. 

“Whew!” he said to himself, as he lit 
his cigar, “ what an elephant I have got on 
my hands! and what the deuse am I to do 
with it?” 


Walter Blanchard was the only son of a 
former friend of Mrs. Macy, and lived with 
his widowed mother and sister in one of the 
lovely towns that overlook the Hudson Riv- 
ér. He came to Charleston at Mrs. Macy’s 
urgent call, as we have seen, to accept the 
guardianship of ber only child. 

Many misgivings troubled him as he re- 
flected on the responsibility he had assumed. 
His mother, a woman of great strength of 
character, was not fond of Mrs. Macy, who 
was of a sensitive and romantic nature; 
perhaps the fact that Mrs. Macy was once 
admired by her husband before her mar- 
riage had a tendency to increase the dislike ; 
and her son feared he should have trouble 
to persuade her to receive the friendless or- 
phan as she ought. But May, his sweet sis- 
ter May, he was sure of a warm reception 
from her. 

These thoughts occupied his mind until 
he decided to write a letter to his mother, 
setting forth Bessie’s peculiarly lonely con- 
dition, and begging her to receive her as a 
daugther, and companion for May. This he 
did before he went to bed, and after it was 
sent to the mail, felt a sense of relief. 

Walter saw but little of Bessie until the 
last sad rites were performed, and her moth- 


er laid to rest in the picturesque cemetery 


with its moss-hung trees. He found she 
preferred to be alone ‘ike all intense na- 
tures, and he left her to dg as she pleased. 
After they returned from the cemetery, 
Walter asked her when she would start for 
home, and found her ready to go at once, 


and even restless to get away from the 


scene of her suffering. 
So he arranged to start the next day, tele- 
hing the time when they would reach 
me. 

On the journey, Bessie sat silently look- 
ing out of the car window, speaking only 
when addressed, and Walter wondered at 
the amount of self-control the girl possessed. 
But sometimes, when he had left her for a 
smoke in the smoking-car, he found her on 
his return with her head on her arm, and 
knew that she was weeping. Then he re- 


treated until the paroxysm was over, though 
his heart ached for the forlorn child. 

At last the tedious journe 
cot and they alight 


came to an 
at the station of 


It was a clear, moonlight night, the sky 
thick with stars, and the carriage sent to 
meet the travelers stood waiting, the horses 
pawing the ground, impatient to start. It 
was an open wagon with a seat for the 
zroom behind, and, lifting Bessie to the seat 

eside him, Walter gathered up the reins, 
and the horses were off at a bound. 

The crisp March air and rapid médtion 
were as a, tonic to Bessie’s weary spirits, 
and, to Walter’s surprise and delight, he 
found her, for the first time, talking unre- 
servedly and with the eagerness a girl of 
her age should have. 

“ Are these your horses, Mr. Blanchard?” 

“ Yes ; do you like horses ?” 

“Oh, yes, I love all animals, Have you 
a dog?” 

“ Yes, several; and you shall have a 
and ride every day with May.” ade 

“Is May your sister, Mr. Blanchard?” 

“Yes, my only sister. You will be 
friends. She must be about your age.” 

Then followed more qutstions about the 
new home she was nearing, which occupied 
the time until the carriage drove up the long 
avenue, dark with arching trees, and stop- 
ped before a targe house whose lights shone 
hospitably upon the tired travelers. — 

Jumping lightly down, Walter lifted Bes- 
sie out, and said hurriedly, — 

“ My mother is a little formal, Bessie, but 
she has a good heart; | know you will try 
to please her.” 

s the hall door was thrown open, a 
slight figure darted across the hall from one 
of the lighted rooms that was ablaze with a 
large wood fire on the hearth, and, throw- 
ing her arms around Walter’s neck, kissed 
him repeatedly. 

He returned the caress heartily, and 
said, — 

“May, here is the companion I have 


brought you. You will look after her, will 
you not?” 


At this, May turned to Bessie, and, look- 
ing one moment into her face, kissed her 
kindly, saying, — 

“T am so glad you have come. We will 
have real good times together.” 

And, keeping her han 
room she had left. 

There sat two ladies, One, a handsome, 
stately matron, whom Bessie knew at once 
must be Mrs. Blanchard. 

The lady rose at their entrance, received 
her son’s embrace, and held out her hand to 
Bessie, saying kindly, — 

“T am glad to see you, my child. You 
look fatigued.” 


» she led her into the 
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Walter breathed freely. His mother, 
then, was willing to receive his charge, and 
all would be well. 

After supper May took the tired Bessie 
up-stairs to her room, and Walter and his 
mother were left alone by the library fire. 

“ What do you intend to do with her?” 
were the first words his mother said. 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Do with her? Why, can’t she do as 
May does?” 

“But you have undertaken the care of 
her, my dear boy, and you must have some 
plans for her future. Shall you send her to 
school ?” 

“Mother, don’t talk in that way. How 
can you help pitying the forlorn child?” he 
said hastily. But, changing his tone, he 
took his mother’s hand, and, kissing her, 
said, “ Come, my dear mother, be kind as 
you always are to me, and help me out of 
this. You know | could not refuse to ac- 
cept the trust Mrs. Macy confided to me. 
Let Bessie study with May, and treat her as 
May’s sister, Can't you do it for me, moth- 
er?” he asked fondly. 

A harder heart than Mrs. Blanchard pos- 
sessed would have thawed under the influ- 
ence of such eloquent eyes, and, after hesi- 
tating a moment, she said, — 

“ Cannot you foresee, Walter, how it will 
be? That girl has a strong character, and 
a passionate temperament, and will not be 
guided like a child. But I will try to help 
you, my dear.” 

“That is my own kind mother. But 1 
think you are mistaken about the difficulry 
in guiding her. With her mother she was 
as tender and loving as a child could*be.” 

A somewhat incredulous smile on his 
mother’s face was the only answer, and the 
subject was dismissed for a time. 

Bessie’s new life went on quietly for 
awhile. The second lady she had seen on 
the night of her arrival was Miss Jones, 
May’s governess, a staid maiden lady of for- 


ty, and she now superintended the studies of 
both girls. 

Before many days Miss Jones came to the 
conclusion that her new pupil was a very pe- 
culiar girl. Her self-reliance, and warm, 
passionate temperament, did not please her 
as May’s. more pliant nature, And soon 


complaints reached Mrs, Blanchard’s ears 


of Bessie’s willfulness and hoidenish ways ; 
the latter shocking Miss Jones’s ideal of 
a model young lady. The gentie May seem- 
ed fascinated by Bessie’s stronger natur 
‘ and was led into adventures that woul 
never have suggested themselves to her. 
The fact that Bessie was no favorite with 
- her governess. was soon apparent to both 
girls, for, when any flagrant act was commit- 
ted, Miss Jones always exonerated May, by 
saying, — 


_ “My dear May, I know your amiable na- 
ture led you into it.” 

So, when Miss Jones found her power in- 
competent to subdue the obstreperous Bes- 
sie, Mrs. Blanchard was appealed to, and 
her dignified reproofs always had the resylt 
of melting the obdurate child. At the 
thought of the trouble she had caused her 
kind benefactors, the girl’s@ontrition was 
great, and she would promise not to repeat 
the offence. 

These misdemeanors were in turn repeat- 
ed to Walter by his mother, and by that time 
the seriousness of the offence did not seem 
so great. To him she seemed a warm- 
hearted child of exuberant spirits, and the 
very misdeeds that annoyed his mother and 
Miss Jones had a fascination for his mascu- 
line nature. Bessie. too, was developing in- 
to a beautiful maiden, and, when his mother 
came to him with the request, “ Walter, you 
must speak to Bessie,” he found himself in 
rather an uncomfortable situation. 

“ One word from you, Walter, will go far- 
ther than a dozen from me. The girl is 
really getting unmanageable, and I fear her 
influence on May is bad.” 

“Nonsense, mother, She is only full of 
God’s life that must vent itself in some form 
or other. May is altogether too sedate for 
a girl of her age. She needs some one to 
stir her up.” 

“ IT am afraid she will be stirred up a little 
too much. What do you think of Bessie 
telling Mr. Schmidt, when she was taking her 
music lesson, that she could n’t play when 
he went off so far from her (he was walk- 
ing about the room), that the nearer he got 
to her the better she played; and tien try- 
ing to make room for him on the seat by 
her side? Miss Jones heard her say those 
very words.” 

o his mother’s atenishment, Walter 
burst into a hearty laugh, at which her dis- 
pleasure was unbounded. 


“Well, if you encourage her in such be- 


haviour, what can be expected?” she said 
with a severe expression. 

“ My dear mother, how can you for a mo- 
ment think the girl meant any harm in ask- 
ing that stiff old man of sixty to sit by her? 
It is too absurd to interpret — improprie- 
t from her words. That Miss Jones 
sho 


uld imagine such things does n't seem 


strange { but, for a married woman of your 
experience, really, my dear mother, you are 
allowing your prejudice to influence you.” 

“ Walter, I know the girl better than you 
do. She has been a constant source of an- 
noyance to me since she came here, and_I 
cannot submit to it much longer. Yeu 
must see what you can do with her. There 
she comes now, racing up the avenue with 


both dogs at her heels. A good opportunity 
for your lecture.” 
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And the lady gave her son a gentle 
push toward the door. 

' Of late, Walter had realized, more than 
ever, what a responsibility he had assumed 
in-the charge Mrs. Macy had assigned to 
— he took up his hat in a vexed 

vexed with himself, his mother, 
and also with the cause of all this trouble ; 
for his easy, ‘natured temper, 
and he did not like to do unpleasant things, 
such as finding fault. 

So, in this unhappy mood, he walked 
toward the culprit, who had by this time 
reached the 1, and stood panting from 
her late exertion, with glowing cheeks and 
beaming eyes. 

’* Another such picture of girlish beauty 
and exuberant health would be hard to 
find,” was Walter’s thought... And his irrita- 
tion increased as he remembered he must 
reprove her. 

“O Mr. Walter, such a race as we have 
had all the way from the village. I sawa 
horrid-looking old tramp, and tried to 
stop me, but we started on a run, and he 
could n’t keep up with us.” 

“You should n’t go off so far alone, Bes- 
sie, it is n't the thing for a young girl like 
you,” he began, glad of an opportunity to 
vent his vexation. 

And the first look of displeasure she had 
ever received from him, caused her to stop 
short, and look at him with eyes wide open 
with astonishment. 

“ | did n’t mean any harm,” she said shy- 
ly, “and I will not do it again.” 

Such lamb-like submission took him by 
surprise. He had imagined she would re- 
sist his authority, and in that case his con- 
templated reproof would have been compar- 
atively easy. 

However, there was no retreating, now he 
had made a begifining, and, looking — 
from the soft, dark eyes that expressed suc 
contrition, he went on recklessly, — 

“You must not be “so”—he gave a 
sharp pull to his mustache, and stammered 
over the word he wanted — “so deused un- 
like other girls of your age,” he ended with 
energy, ind a feeling of relief that the mur- 
der was out. 

“| don’t mean to be unlike other girls,” 
she said softly. “But lam afraidlam. I 
was always getting into scrape’ at ‘school, 
and the girls always called me ‘the black 
sheep.’ But I will try hard to be ladylike 
and dignified,” she added, evidently using 
the expressions that had been resorted to in 
the frequent admonitions that had been ad- 
d to her, “if you will let me stay. 
You would n’t send me away, really, Mr. 
Walter, would you?” she asked, seizing his 
hand; and-looking up at him with her plead- 


ing face, 
Send her away! at the words he realized 


for the first time what it would be to lose 
her. Take away that exuberant nature, 
and how tame wuuld his life be in that dull 
country town! “But, by George, I must 
put a stop to this,” was his internal com- 
ment as he freed his hand from her warm 


p. 

“ No, no, Bessie, you need not go away, if 
you will — keep within bounds. I know 
my mother is a little ey: and punctili- 
ous, but be a good girl, and humor the old 


hus ended the lecture. 


For some time things went on smoothly 
in the Blanchard household. Occasional 
misdemeanors were reported by the watch- 
ful Miss Jones that shocked Mrs. Blanch- 
ard’s sense of propriety somewhat ; but still, 
that lady was beginning to have some hope 
that the girl was not entirely unreclaimable, 

Bessie herself was developing into beauti- 
ful womanhood. The angular outlines be- 
came rounded, and a graceful, supple car- 
riage took the place of the rapid, impulsive 
gait that once distinguished her movements. 

And yet, as his young ward developed 
in beauty, and improved in deportment, 
Walter, to the astonishment of the house- 
hold, apparently lost his interest in her. 
To his mother’s surprise, he not only made 
no attempt to defend her when she was at 
fault, as on former occasions, but often 
showed an unreasonable irritation toward 
her. 

To no one was this change more appar- 
ent than to Bessie herself, and many tears 
she shed over the estrangement, and many 
a sleepless night she passed, trying to fath- 
om the cause of his change of manner 
toward her. Her friend and confidant, May, 
could not understand it any better. Walter 
was as kind as ever to her, but once Bessie 
shared all his attentions. If the two girls 
were walking together, and he joined them, 
he once naturally put an arm around each. 
Now it was May who got all the attention. 
Once, too, he played games and ran races 
with them, but now — 

“He certainly hates me,” was Bessie’s 
angry conclusion, “and I shall not try to 
please him any more.” 

One evening, when affairs were in this 
condition, as Walter sat reading his even- 
ing paper by the cozy library fire, his moth- 
er entered, and closed the door hastily after 
her. The angry rustling of her silk dress 
and hasty steps would have warned Walter 
of the coming storm, even if her flushed 
face had not warned him. 

She had an open letter in her hand, and, 
holding it out to him, said, — , 

“ Read that, and tell me if you think such 
unpardonable conduct can be overlooked !” 

alter read with surprise these lines: — 
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“ My adored Miss Fones, — You must long 
have noticed the admiration that I have 
tried in vainto subdue, but concealment is 
no longer possible. The flames that have 
been consuming my soul in secret must 
burst forth at last in contemplation of your 
loveliness. Am I mght in supposing that 
you return in some slight measure my pas- 
. sion? Ilfso, meet me in the lower garden 
tomorrow evening at ten, and we will can- 
cel our vows. Till death your own 

“ GASTAR SCHMIDT.” 


“What do you say to that?” was his 
mother’s triumpbant question as he finished 
the note. 

By a great effort he succeeded in check- 
ing the amusement that the love-letter 
caused him. 

“ Of course Bessie wrote it. The girl is 
always up to some senseless trick or other.” 

9 Senseless trick! I call it downright 
falsehood. What do you say to hearing she 
dressed herself in man’s apparel, and car- 
ried the delusion so far, that Miss Jones 
did n’t suspect the deception for some 
time?” 

Walter could contain his mirth no longer, 
but burst into a hearty fit of laughter, during 
aot his mother sat in speech indigna- 

on. 

“Well, when you have recovered from 
the amusement the deception causes you, 
we will decide on some course to pursue to 
do justice to an insulted woman.” 

“ But, my dear mother, do you mean to 


say that vain old fool swallowed that silly | it 


nonsense? I should say she richly de- 
served to be laughed at for her folly. I 
should like to have heard the conversation 
that passed between them.” 

And at the thought his amusement return- 


“ Well, since and I the matter 
in such different lights, aioe farther conver- 
sation is unnecessary.” 

And, rising with ber most dignified man- 
ner, Mrs. Blanchard moved toward the door. 

“ Come, mother, we will talk it over calm- 
yi said her son, springing to her side, and 

etaining her with ayhand on her shoulder. 
“I did n’t mean to say Bessie is not to 
blame. It was wrong to mislead Miss 

ones, but still I can’t help feeling that Miss 

ones must be very vain not to see through 
such a note as that.” 

“I don’t see why she should not have be- 
lieved it was authentic. She is truthful her- 
self, and unsuspicious as truthful people al- 
ways are.” 

“But, my dear mother, imagine a man 
writing a love letter, and talking about his 
_—— consuming him and bursting forth 
nto flames, and ‘such stuffas that! But no 
matter about that,” he added quickly, as he 


caught the expression of his mother’s face. 
“Tell me what you purpose to do about 
Bessie. Shall we send her to boarding 
school?” 

“ Boarding school! She is too old for 
that. Just think of a girl nearly seventeen 
years old doing such hoidenish things, and 
dressing np in a man’s clothes!” she added 
with a horrified expression of countenance, 

“Where did she get the clothes?” he 
asked, as soberly as he could. 

“She prevailed upon 4 to help her, 
and May got her some your clothes. 
Think of your innocent sister being dragged 
into such a conspiracy!” 

In spite of his mother’s horror and indig- 
nation, Walter could hardly bring his face 
to express the sympathy his mother desired, 
for the alacrity with which Miss Jones fell 
into the trap set for her amused him, and 
the vanity and weakness displayed by a wo- 
man of her age seemed to him more unpar- 
donable than the part played by a reckless 
school-girl. 

“ Well, what is to be done about it, moth- 
er?” he asked after a moment’s silence. 
“I begin to realize the enormity of Bessie’s 
crime, and am ready to adopt the severest 
measures you suggest. As you say, she is 
too old for such childish behaviour. 

“I did n't say childish. Children do not 
show such method in their tricks. I call-it 
artful and malicious.” 

“ I -don’t doubt Bessie is artful and mali- 
cious, and everything else that is bad, but 
ee soon is, what shall be done about 


“I believe you are not in earnest yet, 
Walter,” said his mother, with a severe 
look of reproach. But, as he hastened to 
interrupt her, she added, “ This is what I 
think should be done: you must talk to her 
very decidedly. Tell her that her infla- 
ence over May is so bad that at the first re- 
petition of such behaviour you shall give up 
the care of her, and send her — weil, any- 
where you think best. What you wanted to 
saddle yourself with such a responsibility 
for, Walter, 1 can’t imagine,” added the 
good lady with tears of vexation in her eves. 

“ We will not discuss that again, mother. 
I did accept the responsibility, and must 
not shirk it. But, mother, I can’t think that 
Bessie is a bad girl. She is gentle and ten- 
der to May, and has a warm heart. I am 
not reproaching you, mother, | know wo- 
men are so emotional that they cannot con- 
trol their prejudices as a man can, but if 
you had not disliked the poor girl’s mother, 
and could have made her feel you had some 
affection for her, she would have been as 
gentle with you as she is with May.” 

“Your strictures are very unjust. My 
conscience does not reproach me in the 
least in regard to my conduct. If the girl 
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were my own sister’s child I should not 


. think her amiable or attractive.” 


* Well, I will see what I can do with her,” 
her son answered. “ When shall J talk to 
her?”” 

“At once,” answered his mother. “I 
will send her,to you.” 

And she rose, and lef: the room. 

Walter’s thoughts were not very enviable 
as he sat’waiting for the culprit. 

“How will she behave Pn he thought. 
“Will she be haughty and indifferent as she 
has been of late, or will she be pliable, and 
sorry to grieve me as she used to be?” 

He almost hoped her mood would be the 
former one, and, as he heard a rapid step 
approaching, he concluded his surmise was 
correct, 

A smart tap at the door was answered by 
his getting up, and opening it. On the 
threshold stood Bessie, a bright flush on 
each cheek, and a defiant look in her hand- 


some eyes. Walter took her hand, and led’ 


her to a chair by the table, seating himself 
opposite her. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Blanchard, and so 
I am come,” she began in a voice that 
sounded unnatural in her desire to make it 
calm. 

“Yes, Bessie, and you know why,” he 
said kindly. “I am not going to scold you, 
wy child, but I cannot let this affront to 
Miss Jones pass unnoticed. J} thought you 
would take it better from me than frém my 
mother.” 

“I don’t know why I should take it any 
better from you than from my wy said 

udly, raising her angry eyes to his. 
if I must you, Bessie, I 
promised your mother to guard you as I 
would my own sister.” 

At this sudden mention of her mother, a 
change came over the angry face, and tears 
filled the bright eyes, but she manfully kept 
thet from falling, though the struggle made 
her throat swell, and her breath come quick- 


guarding me of late like 
your own sister, Mr. Blanchard? You have 
treated me as you treat nobody else in the 
house. Every servant has a kind word 
from you, and even the dogs get a caress as 
you pass. But you neither look at me nor 
speak to ne except from necessity, and, if 
this had not happened, I had made up my 
mind to tell you I could not accept your 
hospitality any longer.” 

“ Bessie, you know I have not neglected 

u because you are disagreeable to me. 
Seas time I will tell you the reason,” 

“The reason you can keep to yourself,” 
she began, rapidly and excitedly. “1 have 
been a burden altogether too long, and 
shall relieve you at once of my presence.” 

" re will you go, Bessie?” was his 


question, seizing her hand as she rose to 
leave the room. an at 

“That I am not to r. 
Blanchard,” she said. 

“ Yes, Bessie, you are obliged to tell me. 
I am your guardian, and I shall not let you 
rush headlong into any danger.” 

And he stepped in front of her, and 
— both hands on her shoulders, looked 

indly but firmly into her flushed face. 

“ Let me go,” she said, struggling to free 
herself from him. 

“ Not till you tell me where you are go- 
ing, my child,” he answered quietly. 

“ To my room.” 

And the passionate burst of tears she had 
been repressing could no longer be con- 
trolled. With a look of compassion on his 
handsome face he stepped aside, and let her 
rush from the room. 

“ Poor, passionate child,” he thought, as 
he returned to his chair, and, leaning his 
head back, gazed thoughtfully into the fire. 
“How little she knows me. If I only 
thought she would not be taken by surprise, 
I would tell her my plans when this burst of 
passion is over.” 

And a long revery ensued, in which he re- 
viewed the last two years of his life. 

Long he sat there, until the large wood 
fire was reduced to glowing embers, and the 
sounds of the household ceased. Always 
the last to go to bed, he rose with a sigh, 
and was about to go to his room, whena 
low knock at the door startled him. His 
first thought was, “ Has Bessie come to tell 
me she is sorry, as she used to?” 

But, instead of the penitent Bessie he ex- 
pected to see, Martha, an old and faithful 
= his and May’s nurse, stood 

m. 

“You Y Martha, at this hour? Is any- 
body sick ?” were his rapid questions. 

“No, Mr. Walter, nobody is sick, but I 
felt anxious about Miss Bessie. She has n’t 
come in yet.” 

“Has n’t come in yet? Is she out?” 

“ She went out as much as two hours “50. 
O Mr. Walter, I pity the poor child. e 
is very unhappy at displeasing madam, and 
1 am afraid she has done something desper- 
ate. 

“ Did see her when she went out?” 
he ask op and anxious. 

“ Yes, sir. She came up to her room ina 
hurry, and threw herself on the bed, crying 
as if her heart would break. I was in the 
next room. Soon she got up, and I heard 
her go to the closet, and I suspected she 
was going out, so I went in, and asked her 
where she was going. ‘To walk,’ she said. 
‘I have a bad headache.’ But I knew bet- 
ter, and thought the madam had been talk- 
ing to her. I am afraid, Mr. Walter, some- 
thing is wrong.” 
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And the good-hearted woman wept as she 
thought of the unhappy girl, for Bessie was 
a favorite with her. 

Without waiting to hear more, Walter 
caught up his hat, and rushed from the 
house. It was a cold, windy night, but the 
new moon gave sufficient light for him to 
see for some distance. Where should he 
look? He remembered the girls were in 
the habit of going to a grove at the end of 
the grounds ; a picturesque spot that over- 
looked the river. There he had often found 
them reading or talking together, and he di- 
rected his steps toward the spot. 

How few girls would dare go alone so far 
from the house at that hour, he thought as 
he walked along. But Bessie was not like 
other girls. 

When he reached the place, he looked 
hurriedly about, but no Bessie was to be 
seen. As he looked at the river, a shudder 
ran through him, but it could not be she 
would do such a desperate thing! The 
wind rustled the branches and dead leaves, 
and his heart beat fast as he thought of the 
unhappy girl. Where to look next? , 

As he rapidly reviewed in his mind the 
places she would be likely to visit, a figure 
rose from behind a dark pile of rocks, and 
was rapidly passing him, when he quickly 
seized her, 

“ Bessie darling,” he tenderly said, draw- 
ing her to his side, “don’t ever again give 
me such a fright.” 

And, putting his hand under her chin, he 
raised the tear-stained face to his; but she 
struggled to free herself. 

“Let me go,” she said gong 
“Why do you torment me so? Can not I 
at least have the privilege of being alone?” 

“ No, Bessie, not in the state you are in. 
Sit here, child, and listen to me.” And he 
led her to a bench, and seated himself b 
her side. His firmness quieted her, for self- 
possessed natures always have the advan- 
tage over impulsive ones, and she obeyed 
like a child. .But the heaving bosom and 
twitching lips told of the struggle going on 
within her. “ Bessie, two years ago | ac 
cepted a charge from a dying friend. Per- 
haps it was a rash promise I gave, but it 
quieted a dying mother, and I meant to 
keep it. The little girl, 1 knew, had an in- 
tense nature with all its faults, but I knew 
also possessed a warm and loving heart. 
Many a time, Bessie, 1 felt that I had ac- 
cepted too much responsibility for a age 
and inexprienced man; and, as this little gir 
grew toward womanhood, I felt my feelings 
egy You were right, Bessie, I did avoid 
you, but it was because I dared not trust 
a pe with you, for I loved that little girl 

th all my heart, and was afraid she was 
too young and childish to know her own 
pe a Does she love me, Bessie?” 


His arm was around her, and he looked 
tenderly into her face, but her eyes were 
cast down, and no sound came from the 
closed lips. 

“ Bessie, will you not answer me? Tell 
me if you can love me enough to live your 
life with me!” 

She raised her eyes for an instant to his, 
but quickly dropped them as they met his 
earnest, pleading look. That look was 
enough to make him draw her closer to: his 
side; and without a word she laid her weary, 
aching head against his breast. 

“ My darling, I‘will be good to you,” he 
said, kissing the hand she had placed on his 
other shoulder, for her face was hidden. 
“ Did you think I could be harsh with you 
for committing such childish nonsense? 
But come, I must n’t let my little girl get 
cold in this raw night air.” 

And he raised her from the seat. 

They walked silentlyeto the house, he too 
happy to speak, with her arm drawn close to 
his side. 

They entered the silent house, and pass- 
ed to the library, whence a few hours before 
Bessie had so tumultuously rushed. 

Walter started up the fire, and, puttin 
Bessie in an-arm-chair in front of it, plac 
himself by her side. 

He was wise enough not to interrupt her 
silent mood. He was satisfied to feel the 
contented ‘pressure of the little hand he 
held, and the head resting confidently 
against him. Soon she spoke, and, gener- 
ous in her self-reproach as she had been un- 
reasonable in her anger, said, — 

“QO Walter, can you ever forgive me? 
Do you really love such an_ ill-tempered 
thing as I am? or is it out of pity, because 
Se I have no one else, to care for 
me 

“Do I look as if I were making believe, 
darling?” he asked, looking into her face. 
“But lama selfish old fellow, and I want 
the satisfaction of hearing you say you love 
me. 

Bessie raised her eyes to his, and, with 
her old, winning smile, said, — 

“ Walter, I love you dearly, and will 
never to do anything to displease you, if 
ou will try to forget all my old, disagreea- 
le 

“I freely forgive you, dearest, and will 
promise to forget them all, if you will tell 
me what Miss Jones said when she met you 
disguised as her lover.” 

t once the old look came into Bessie’s 
face at the recollection, and she burst into a 


bay | laugh. 

“(© Walter, it was too funny for anything. 
She laid her head on my shoulder (you 
know Mr. Schmidt is n’t much taller than I 
am), and she sighed, and said, ‘Take me. I 
am yours.’” And Bessie, who had a wonder- 
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ful power of mimicry, imitated perfectly the 
voice of the unfortunate Miss Jones. “Just 
then, May, who was listening behind a big 
tree, burst out laughing, and she found me 
out.” 

Walter laughed heartily at the account, 
but soon said, — 

“ Now, Bessie, I shall not have fulfilled 
my duty to my mother until I give you the 
scolding I promised her to give you.” And, 
seating himself in his chair with a preparato- 
ty “Hem!” he said, “ Come here, child: I 
have something of importance to communi- 
cate. You have committed an unladylike 
error. You have insulted a virtuous lady, 
and should ask her pardon at onee in a 
most abject manner. But, in consideration 
of the fact that she has not been friendly to 
— and has taken pleasure in bringing you 

nto disgrace, on second thoughts I recall 
that penalty, and desire you to come, and sit 
on your natural guatdian’s knee, and give 
him several kisses in token of your joy at 
the forgiving spirit he has shown.” 

After Bessie had conscientiously obeyed 
her guardian’s command, she said, — 

“I shall beg Miss Jones’s pardon, Walter, 
for I have deeply mortified her. . O Walter,” 
she suddenly exclaimed, “what will your 
note say? Will she ever let you marry 
me 


“Tf she does n’t let me, darling, I am old 


eno to pick out a wife for myself, and 
what an obstinate has 
ot. Youshall not be made unhapp , dear,” 
e said, as the anxious look was still on her 
face. “We will live by ourselves, and you 
will see my mother will become Senindhed 
before long.” 

Thus matters were settled, to Mrs. 
Blanchard’s surprise, when she heard of it 
next day from her son. She had, however, 
sufficient knowledge of human nature to 
know her son would do as he liked; so she 
put the best face she could on the matter, 
and received the timid Bessie kindly. 

May welcomed her future sister with en- 
thusiasm enough to satisfy even Walter’s 

e next year the ng conple were 
married, and, after on 
settled in a home of their own not far from 
Mrs. Blanchard. : 

This wise arrangement proved a h 
one also, and intercourse between the two 
houses was frequent. 

Bessie, under the influence of her hus- 
band’s even disposition, developed into a 
beautiful and noble woman. And, in the en- 
joyment of Walter’s lovely children, his 
mother forgot the pevatios she had borne 
their mother, and forgave her son for tak- 
a troublesome charge upon him- 
se 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 


ILLIAM PAYNE, the venerable fa- 

ther of the distinguished author, was 
long celebrated as a thorough teacher in 
English education, having taught»in the 
best schools of Boston,.and transferred the 
same reputation to New York. We are 
told that he was especially excellent i 
teaching his pret elocution, which fact, 
perhaps, may have served to shape the fu- 
ture course of his son Howard, author of 
that immortal Song, Home, Sweet Home. 

In a humble cottage on the east end of 
Long Island, John Howard Payne spent 
some of his earliest and sweetest years, 
having first seen the light at33 Broad Street, 
New-York City, in 1791. e was an in- 
stance of early development, and in the old 
homestead at East Hampton, received his 
first inspirations, fresh from nature, impress- 
ing him with the idea that, wherever else 
he might go, he was awa from home, and 


an exile; and so he brea’ the sweetest 


FOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


home song that has been written; melody 
that will live for all time. 

His father governed his school with a 
strong hand; and the discipline, by some, 
may have been considered severe. So it 
has been regarded a singular fact that one 
who controlled his pupils with so strong a 
hand had the training at home of a son 
who has given us so delightful a strain on 
domestic joy and pleasure. But the illustri- 
ous author might have given us a different 
story of home discipline, when mingled with 
parental love. As Doctor Waterbury, no 
doubt, truthfully says, “ That home embos- 
omed within it the elements of true hap 
ness. The boy poet may have trained the 
birds to sing gayly, and to come at his call. 
The friends he loved best might have nest- 
led under the roof of his 


Lowly thatched cottage.’ ” 
When a mere boy, at twelve, and whilst 
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his father resided at Boston, he began to 
cultivate his taste for poetry, was a great 
reader, and, by his beauty of person, and 
precocity of intelligence, made himself the 
wonder of the old, and the centre of admira- 
tion to the young. His father and mother, 
who were religious persons, carefully guard- 
ed his mind on the dangers to which these 
distinctions exposed him. 

The oldest brother of the family, a mer- 
chant in New York, found himself unable 
to extend the usual generous aid he had be- 
stowed upon the large family of his father. 
This made it necessary for Howard to re- 
move to New York, and take .a situation as 
clerk in a mercantile firm, Soon after, the 
elder brother died, and Howard felt dissat- 
isfied with his new position; it was far from 
being a congenial sphere. His genius be- 
gan to be noticed, and the literati of New 
York, discerning the drift of his mind, and 
his acknowledged ability being so encourag- 
ing, made proposals to give im a college 
education. Buoyed up in spirits, we find 
him next on the Hudson, sailing leisurely 
oe with a view of entering Union 

This jaunt up the noble stream, was full 
of bright, poetic visions. Wrapped in his 
rich cloak, bordered with fur, he became 
wholly absorbed, and gave vent to ‘his feel- 
ings in the beautiful strain beginning, 


“ On the deck of the slow sailing vessel, alone 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave: 
It was night ; and the moon, mildly beautiful, shone, 
Lighting up with her soft smile the quivering wave.” 


When the death of his mother occurred, 
shortly after his college course was finished, 
the mother to whom he was ever tender and 
affectionate, and his father’s reduced cir- 
cumstances, hag mene him to turn to his 
sons for help, Howard came nobly to the 
rescue, He knew that he could save the 
household from penury by the exercise of 
the dramatic talent, but, at the same time, 
felt that it would almost break his father’s 
heart to propose it. Their extremity was 
great, and the sacrifice was made. It was 
an instantaneous and complete success. 
The dramatic talent gave him high repute 
in this country and in England, and he nev- 
er abused it. 

But bis fame must, after all, certainly 
rest on the two brief stanzas, composed un- 
der the twofold inspiration of the love of 
home and of nature. 

In Brooklyn Park, New York, stands a 
fine bronze statue of our author. It occu- 

ies a humble place, and must be searched 
or in the wild nook where it stands; 
but every one who looks upon it feels his 
heart vibrate to the touching theme which 


gave eg Howard Payne his fame, — home 


HAVE heard the awfel roar 
shore 


Fall of glee, 
And the ships.salled o’er the bay, 
With sunlit sails, and streamers gay. 
So life may be! 


I have trembled in forest grim, 
When each gaunt, decaying limb 
Of a tree, 
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Seemed a weird of the 
ewful shape was aight” 
When the sea So life may be! 
Rolled its great, green billows high, ; 
have seen the same old tress, 
I have watched along the strand, 
When the wavelets kissed the land, Wile cited throcgh, , 
So life may be! 
Soft as wavelets on the shore, 
Dark 
a 
So life may be! 


the rest of’em! Glad he’s going!” 
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66 + is not of the least use talking, Thek- 

Ja,” said my father dogmatically, — he 
always became dogmatic and unreasonable 
on this subject, —“ you can’t make anything 
else but bloodthirsty, cruel, rapacious, irre- 
trievable scamps out of those confounded 
Uhlans! Your precious count there is like 


. Jthink I flushed a little; I know I put my 
head down over my Grawing, and felt rather 
indignant; but I answered in a conciliatory 
tone, while touching up my Uhlan’s mus- 
tache, — 

“ Well, papa, I don’t think we have found 
Count Ernst very bloodthirsty, or anything 
else. He is courtesy itself, and intrudes 
himself upon you as little as possible, know- 
ing how you feel about this war.” 

“TI should think so,” replied my father 
testily, “after quartering himself coolly up- 
on a quiet English family. I had half a 
mind to write to the embassy about it; but 
I knew those precious Uhlans would have 
shown some spite to us for it afterward, — 
the wretches!” 

“It was n’t his fault, papa,” I ventured to 
assert. “Jt was some superior officer’s, 
who billeted the company, I suppose.” 

“ Pooh, Thekla,” said my irritable parent, 
getting up, and knocking down a chair in his 
ire, “one would think you were Soman! 
born, from the way you always take their 

rt. I wish to goodness you had had an 

onest English name given to you, and per- 
haps you would n’t be so German-mad.” 

The logic of this was so delightful that I 
could not help laughing; and then papa 
laughed, and that put him into a hu- 
mor. 

“Well, I should be glad enough to get 
back to England,” he said; “and never 
hear any more of the outlandish black- 
guards.’ 

I rather resented this, although I was will- 
ing to admit that the Uhlans were certainly 
I did not see that they were 
as bad as the Zouaves; and a sweeping 
answer was unfair and unreasonable. My 
friends had told me that I had “a man’s 
sense of justice,” but my mannish qualities 
had not kept me from falling in love; and, 


of course, my lover was none other than the 
abused Uhlan who excited papa’s wrath, 
Count Ernst von Lichtenstein, who had or- 
ders to hold the town where we lived — 


did not know that I 


THE DUMB WAITER. 
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Vervain, in the South —till something or 
other occurred. Papa 


was betrothed to the count, for he ! ated the 
Germans, aud, above all, the Uhlans. My 
stately lover was proud of his dashing com- 

any, before whom all things gave way. 
How the French hated the very name of 
Lichtenstein! “ Lichtenstein’s Uhlans,” as 
they called them; they and he seemed in- 
vincible and irresistible ; but he was merci- 
ful and noble, and never suffered pillage or 
violence, and even spared women, and, as 
much as possible, human life. 

Our engagement was secret; but Ernst 
had said, with the smile that I loved to see, 
it was so bright and tender, — 

“ Only till the war is over, my Thekla. I 
cannot give you up.” 

“ Papa will never consent,” I whispered 
falteringly. 

And he bent down, and said lawlessly, — 

“ Without the father’s consent then, mud- 
chen.” 
But to return to my story. Orders had 
come for Lichtenstein to go w:th a handful 
‘of his men to the head-quarters of the gener- 
al with despatches, I think, leaving a few to 
guard the town. No disturbance was antic- 
ipated by the general; but Ernst thought 
Vervian more important than he did. 

Papa told me he was going into the town 
till dinner-time. 

“I say, would n’t it be fun,” he said, 
chuckling, “if the count fell into Colonel 
Le Brun’s hands?” 

“Le Brun will be very clever,” I answer- 
ed, smiling serenely, “if he catches the ‘ in- 
vincible Lichtenstein.’ ” 

“I know,” growled papa. “Oh, by the 
way, what are you doing about poor Pierre's 
successor ?” 

“I'll get somebody,” I answered. “It is 
difficult now, but” — 

“ Ah, well, try to get some one, my dear, 
with two arms this time,” laughed papa, and 
he went away. 

Then the pencil dropped from my fingers, 
and I covered my face, giving myself up to 
the terribly anxious thoughts that crowded 
on me. It was not of the least use to call 
myself to account for being so foolish. I, 
whe was promised to a soldier, ought to 
smile at danger. It was the first time of 

rting from my soldier-lover, and the fool- 
ish tears came cropping through my fingers 
before I knew it. 

Presently I felt my hands removed, my- 
self encircled with a strong arm, and my 
head drawn down on to a soft, silky cloth; 
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and then a sweet and a tender Voice said 


tly, — 
Be What, tears, my Thekla, tears? Ah, 
madchen, but thou art to be a soldier’s wife, 
is it not so?” 

That only made me cling to him; and my 
tears turned into sobs, which I could not 
control by any means. 

“Poor little thing!” he said pityingly. 
“It is the first time thou knowest the pain 
to part; but 1 shall come back, Thekla. 

ith a great effort I managed to regain 
something like calmness, and, after a little 
while, I drew in a long, quivering breath, 
and whispered, — 

“Ernst, forgive me! I know I ought to 
be brave, and I will be, I shall be, presently ; 
but there is such a gloom over my spirits. 
I fear so, for this—this journey is so 
fraught with danger.” 

“But a soldier, my cherished one, lives 
on danger; it is his companion by day and 
by night, and he never thinks of it. Oh, I 
have been through many more dangers than 
this, Thekla! Only a little while ago I and 
my Uklans cut our way through three times 
our number of Le Brun’s troops.” 

“ But, Ernst,” I said, “they say that Le 
Brun is about somewhere between here and 
Avrondiére.” 

“TI know it, dear one,” and Ernst looked 
thoughtful, and stroked his golden mustache, 
as he did when musing. “I do not think it 
wise to leave Vervian; stil! I am under or- 
ders. You see, Thekla,” he added, smiling, 
“apart from war tactics, I have a personal 
interest in keeping Vervian safe. Ah, mad- 
chen, you have not alone the anxiety!” 

“J know, Ernst,” I or tremulously ; 
“ but the French will not hurt us.” 

“Who can tell, Thekla? Your father be- 
lieves it not; but these French are tigers. 
I do not trust them.” 

We talked a little more, building, I be- 
lieve, a few “chateaux en Espagne,” —al- 
ways “when the war was over.” How I 
longed for that, yet dreaded it, too; for 
Ernst said that then he did not mean to live 
without me, and he would come and carry 
me off. 

“ For,” said he wickedly, “we Ublans are 
not scrupulous; we have always what we 
want.” 

And I was woman enough to feel proud 
of my reckless lover. 

Lovers’ talk, however, cannot continue 
forever; and Ernst said at last that he must 

down and see Reinhardt, who was to be 
during his absence. So I rose 
as he did; and I could not help feeling a 
thrill of proud Joy when I looked upon his 
noble form and face. Ernst was tall and 
slight, though strongly built; he looked pa- 
trician from the crown of his well shaped 
head to the sole of his arching foot. There 


was plenty of intellect, , and imagina- 
tion, on the broad rod ty pd in the deep, 
earnest blue eyes, and, despite the severe 
expression of the lips, plenty of sweetness 
fn the delicate mouth, with its drooping 
mustaches, which he was perpetually strok- 
ing. He knew of what I was thinking, as I 
stood with my hands in his; for my eyes 
were traveling from his gilt spurs and glit- 
tering sword-hilt, to the medals and orders 
that covered his breast. 

wv It is quite reciprocal, little one,” he 
said, 

And I laughed and colored, for he would 
have it that I was beautiful. He had said, 
if great gray eyes, silky hair, curved lips, 
a damask cheek, and I know not what other 
lover’s nonsense, did not make beauty, what 
did? Of course my cheek was damask 
when he talked like that! 

“It must be our /edbewohl now, Thekla,” 
said Ernst gravely; “for we shall not be 
alone again. It will be a cold hand-shake 
this evening, that is all,” 

“Yes, Ernst,” I answered bravely, striv- 
ing not to cry again, as he folded me in his 
moi and passionately kissed my forehead 
and lips. 

“We shall meet again, my cherished one,” 
he said softly. 

Then he put me from him gently, gave 
one more look, and strode away. I watch- 
ed him as long as I could see him, and then 
turned away, with a dreary sinking at my 
heart. 

Well, the count went away almost direct- 
ly after dinner. Papa shook hands with 
him, and said briskly, — 

“ Good-by, count. 

Then Ernst turned to me, and held my 
hand, no one could tell how tightly. Papa 
only heard ry quiet “Good-by, count: I 
hope yes will have a safe journey ;” and his 
equally quiet answer, as he touched my 
hand with his lips in his gallant fashion, — 

“ Lebewohl, Mademoiselle Thekla; your 
gentle wish shall be a winged prayer to 
which Heaven shall lend ear. ; 

And in another moment the “iuvincible 


‘Uhlan ” was gone. 


“ Thank goodness!” said my father, rub- 

bing his hands. “Hope he ‘ll not come 

back again. Set of scamps,—even this 

paragon. He’d give up our house to sack 

as soon as look at you.’ 

R gy would not, papa,” I answered rather 
Otly. 

For I was sore at heart, and could not 
bear to hear my noble Ernst so slandered. 
Papa only laughed, and said I was smitten 
with military fever. So I was; but rather 
more seriously than he imagined, poor, dear, 
trusting man. 

I was in the sa/on the next evening, and 


| papa was reading the newspaper, when all 
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at once I heard the sound of shouting, the 
clash of steel, and the various other notes of 


warfare to which we had grown accustomed ; 
but, before I could see what it all meant, 
Fadette, the only servant the war had left 
us, rushed in, crying out that the French 
were in Vervain. 

“The Holy Virgin be praised!” she cried. 
“The accursed Uhlans are driven out! 
Colonel Le Brun, ma’m’selle, has slain near- 
ly all the count’s Uhlans. He met them on 
the road, and how they fought! The count 
escaped, but Monsieur le Colonel comes on 
here, and has the town. No doubt the 
count will be taken soon.” 

“Invincible Lichtenstein!” said my fath- 


er, 

And then he dismissed the woman to en- 
joy her triumph in the kitchen. 

I remember how cool and calm I felt; yet 
my heart was throbbing violently. ada 
distinct idea that I must seem to be glad; 
and I kept up the conversation with pa- 
pa until be went out to see Le Brun, and 


ask him to dine with us, —he had met him, 


elsewhere. 


I went up-stairs, entered my room, and 


locked my door. I stood quite still in the 
middie of the room, every sense on the 
strain, and every nerve onthequiver. Ernst 
hunted down, and a price on his head!: He 


had nothing I knew to expect from his ene-. 


mies, especially as Le Brun hated him bit- 
terly, because he had been so often outwit- 
ted by the dashing Uhlan. This was no 


time to give way to sorrow, however ; per-, 


haps he might have need of me. And s0, pres- 
ently, I descended to the sa/ou. When pa- 
pe came back, he told me, chuckling, that 


Brun’s men were out, and woe betide, 


any of Lichtenstein’s troop whom they met, 
especially the count. 


“Le Brun is coming,” he added; “have, 


you FS any one to wait, Thekla?” 

“T ‘Il see about it,” I answered indiffer. 
ently, adding to myself, “Old gourmand, I 
should like him to have a wretched dinner 
tomorrow!” 

I. was thankful when I could retire, and 
be alone with my deadly anxiety. 1 could 
not think of sleep, so I lowered the lamp in 


my dressing-room, and to and fro, too, 


restless to sit still. very sound I heard 
sent a sharp thrill through me. I looked 
out of the window once or twice, fancying 
that I heard a step in the garden below, or 
some other sound. It was a dark, moonless 


night, and a soft'rain was pattering against. 


the panes of glass. 

One o'clock had just chimed out from the’ 
town-clock in the market-place, and I paused 
to listen to the musical carillon, for which 
Vervain was famous in this part of the coun- 


try. Presently I heard a strange noise. 1. 
turned and listened, — how I listened. The 


| him, “ tell me quickly; are you 


noise was just outside the window, and it 
sounded as if the creeping-roses and j 
mine-branches were being rustled. Before 
I could look out there was a soft tap on the 
lass. Swiftly 1 hurried to the window. I 
eard the soft voice that was never out of 
my ears mutter hastily, — 
“Open, Thekla, for the love of Heaven!” 
I opened the window quickly and silently, 
and the next instant Ernst was clasping me 
for one brief, wild moment of joy to his 
breast. Then he released me, aah stepping 
to the lamp, put it out. I had closed the 
window at once; now I locked the door 
leading to my bedroom, and came back to 
his side as he stood by the table, leaning 
one hand heavily on it, and drawing his 


breath in quick, short gasps. It was too 
dark to see his-face ; only the outline of the 
soll Spee was dimly defined in the uncertain 
Ernst, dear Ernst,” I said, clinging to 
hard press- 

ed? are you sate here?” 
“T am run almost to death, my Thekla,” 


| he answered, drawing me to him, “ Hard 
jpressed? Yes; but I| think I have given 
/ 


them the slip now. Ach, Himmel he 
muttered fiercely, “that I, Lichtenstein, 
should have to fly before these miserable 
French hounds !” 

I said nothing; I only kept pressing my 
lips to his dear hand. . 

“ How can I thank you, darling Thekla?” 


said Ernst, looking.around the room. “But 


'this was no time to think ” — 


“Hush, Ernst!” } inte ted quickly, 
drawing him down on to chair, 
kneeling at his feet. “You are exhausted, 
and must rest. I have wine here. You 
must have some.” 

I poured out a glass and gave it to him. 
He drank it, and I put away the,glass again, 
and came back to kneel by him. 

“ Thou art reversing the right order, dear 
one,” he said, stroking myhair. “ Thou art 
sheltering me, waiting on me; and that 
should be for me to do, 

“It is my glorious privilege,” I answered 

“Tell me first,” he interrupted, bending 
vey pe “how matters are here. My Uh- 

s — 

“ They were overpowered,” I said sadly. 
“ Reichardt is dead; he fought bravely till 
he was shot through the heart. Many are 


killed; some have escaped. Colonel Le 
Brun has the town now.” 

“ Ach, my poor boys, my brave Ublans!” 
Ernst muttered, sinking back. “ Reichardt, 
too; a young lion for bravery! What sor- 
row for his poor mother!” He was silent 
for a moment; and oy temeeny himself, he 
said, “It was a mad thing to do, to divide 


the force here; I said so when the order 
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came, The general, at a distance, did not, 
or would not, see that Vervain was impor- 
tant to hold, What a blunder in German 
army tactics!” That wounded him evident- 
ly, for he moved his foot impatiently, and 
pulled his mustache, as was his way when 
deeply moved. “ But you want to know 
about this unlucky affair,” he went on pres- 
ently. “We were surprised by Le Brun 
and his men, who were quadruple our 
strength. It would have been useless to 
oppose them, and there was no way to re- 
treat; so we again cut our way through. I 
hardly know how we did it. Some of my 
fellows were cut down, some escaped, and 
are hiding like their chief, I suppuse. I 
have forded and swum the river, lurked 
among the hills and in the woods, and had 


hair-breadth escapes from Le Brun’s scouts. 
They almost had me an hour ago, for a shot 
grazed my hair. I managed to elude them, 
and could think of no other refuge but your 
house, dear child. I knew you were brave 
and quick-witted 3 pal I can get away in 
disguise, If not, Goft in Himmel / 1 will 
be cut to pieces before they shall take 


Count Lichtenstein ! ” 

“ Are you safe here for tonight?” I asked 
quietly, though my hands were like ice in 

Ss. 

“ Yes, I think so; if they had discovered 
my track, they must have been up with me 
by now. What are you thinking of, Thek- 
la?” 

A sudden thought had flashed into my 
mind, at which, in spite of the gravity of the 
situation, I could not help ae 2 

“Wait a moment,”! said. “Please for- 
give me, Ernst; I must laugh, my notion is 
so whimsical.” 

“ Laugh, my poor little one,” replied my 
lover half sadly. “Perhaps you may weep 
tomorrow,” 

“Be cheerful, Ernst; you are not to de- 
spond,” I said. 

I remained ranged in deep thought for 
some moments, during which time Ernst re- 
garded me closely, but with evident amuse- 
ment. 

“Ernst, can you wait at table?” I said, 
as the result of my cogitations. 

He burst out laughing ; he could not help 
it, reckless fellow. 

I covered his mouth with my hand, and 
said imperatively, — 

“Hush! papa sleeps just across the pas- 

“What a question, madchen/” he an- 
swered then, with due gravity. “I have 
never tried it; but I dare say on an emergen- 
cy I could hand plates and dishes.” 

“ Please don’t laugh now, Ernst,” I said 
seriously, “ because, really and truly, it is no 

matter; although to be sure I 


laughin 
laughed myself, or rather smiled. Do you 


Fy Ta Le Brun is coming to dinner to- 
a 

“Le Brun!” repeated my Uhlan, in a low 
tone, and his brow grew dark. 

“Yes, Ernst,” I said; “and you must 
wait on him.” 

“Must I, pr@tty szadchen? Tellme, what 
is in your clever mind ?” 

“Well, you know poor Pierre is dead,” I 
said, speakirg low and greets —I was 
dreadfully afraid he would laugh again. 
“ Papa particularly begged me to get anoth- 
er Pierre in time for Le Brun, who is very 
particular, and is also a veritadle old gour- 
manda.” 

“I can’t cook, madchen,” interjected 
Ernst. 

“ Be quiet, sir! 1 know you can’t, —at 
least not that sort of cooking, <7 the hl 


thought German soldiers could cook. Nev- 
er mind ; you must my Pierre. I know 
the scheme is full of danger, Errst; but it is 
the only thing I can think of. You can’t 
get away from Vervain at present, and you 
can’t stay here, because I can’t lock up my 
dressing-room without exciting suspicion ; 
and, besides, you must eat, and | could n’t 
manage the food supply.” 

“ Your father, Thekla, would know me,” 
said Ernst, “and Fadette.” 

“Fadette shall have a holiday, Ernst,” I 
returned promptly, “to celebrate the recov- 
ery of Vervain. I can manage to prepare a 
dinner for old Le Brun; and you must be 
disguised.” 

“How, little one? Pierre’s clothes are 
too small for me.” 

And Ernst almost laughed again. 

“ Of course; but I can get things. 
must leave all that to me. 
are deaf and dumb.” 

“Oh, am 1? How shall I understand you 
then?” 

“T shall take care to let you know, by 
speaking to the others, what dish or thing 
you are to hand or do, and then you can 
seem to obey my signs ; and you will stand 
behind the colonel’s chair, Ernst, so that he 
won't get a good look at you. I shall teil 
papa you are very shy and nervous, and 
can’t bear to be stared at. It's a dreadful 
joke, Ernst; but we must carry it out. 

ith Fadette out of the way, I shall have 
the place clear; and I shall have to be 
about, you know, to help the new footman, 
barre remember, you understand only my 
signs. 

“That is true, madchen,” said Ernst, 
drawing me to him. “My noble Thekila, 
your quick woman’s wit thinks of all things ; 

ut, my child, it will be a very anxious time 
for you, and perilous.” 

“We must n’t think of that, Ernst, till it 
is over,” I answered bravely. 


“One thing, Thekla; how ‘will you explain | 


You 
And, Ernst, you 
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that I know you so well, that I understand 
you?” 

“Oh, you are a hospital protégé of mine! 
Papa om n’t know half the «ak 1 have 
nursed and petted. You are French, you 
know, Ernst.’ 

This I said very demurefy, but with a 
spice of fun and mischief. My poor Uhlan! 
1 could see that he did not take to that even 
in this strait; but, though he winced, he 
laughed, and said, — 

“ So, madchen!” 

He spoke in such a true German manner, 
that I hid my face on his coat, and laughed. 

1 think it strange, looking back now, how 
cool, quiet, and inclined to make fun of the 
whole thing, I was. I suppose the true rea- 
son was that I was wound up to a pitch of 
excitement. 

“ You have weak eyes also,” I continued ; 
“so that you are compelled to wear blue 
spectacles. And of course my paint-box 
and some hair-dye must come into operation. 
All that beautiful gold ” — touching his soft 
raustache and curling hair —“ must disap- 


ar.” 
“ My Thekla, I shall lose my personality,” 
said Ernst. “And what is to be the end of 
this ?” 

“I have thonght of it all,” I answered. 
“You must n’t be jealous, remember, for I 
am going to flirt outrageously with Colonel 

run, — make a conquest of him indeed. 
I shall use my deaux yeux to good effect; 
and, mind, you must n’t bite your mustache 
when he says gallant things, because, you 
know, the paint will come off.” 

Ernst lay back, and laughed quietly. 

“| shall make nice dishes for the colonel, 
and promise him a fdté de something or 
other, if my dumb waiter may fetch some 
particular ingredient from Laudron ;. but of 
course he must give you a safe conduct, or 
his scouts may pounce on you.” 

“ He will suspect you and me, Thekla,” 
he’ said. 

“| must chance that; but I think it un- 
likely. Colonel Le Brun ‘is very fond of 
eating and drinking, and is a great admirer 
of the ladies; a pretty woman can do as 
she likes with him.” 

“Confound him!” muttered Ernst fierce- 
ly. “No, no, Thekla; I cannot suffer 
this.” 

“ But you must, Ernst,” I declared. “ It 
is only for a while, and the colonel is quite 
civil, 1 know you chafe at the idea of ow- 
ing your safety to his pass; but it must be. 
Besides, what will the general be thinking 
of all this time ?” 

That was aa artful thrust of mine which 
recalled’ Ernst to his senses; and so he 
gave himself up to his fate. 

“But may | have the pleasure of runnin 
him through the body afterward?” he said. 


“Don’t, Ernst; please don’t look so 
fierce,” I pleaded. 

And he kissed my forehead penitently, 
and whispered all sorts of soft words to 
soothe me. 

I can, with Heaven’s help and yours, 
my Thekla,” he said later, * fall in with the 
rest of my Uhlans, and get orders from 
head-quarters, we shall come back, and 
drive out these dogs of Le Brun’s again.” 

We sat talking till 1 heard Fadette stir- 
ring; then I rose and told him I must go 

and see after household matters, and tell 
her she might go off. 

“ You must lie down on that sofa,” I said, 
“and go to sleep. You have n’t slept for 
two nights, and may have further fatigue to 

He looked up wistfully into my eyes. 
“ My poor little one, my noble Thekla,” 
he said unsteadily. 

And then he rose, and threw himself up- 
on the sofa. 

I glided away, brushing the tears from m 
eyes. Thev must not come, for I had wor 
todo. I told Fadette that she could have a 
holiday to celebrate her countrymen’s occu- 
= She was overjoyed, of course. Her 
over Jacques would bring her back at night, 
she said. I breathed a sigh of relief mies 
she was gone; and, as papa was reading 
the newspaper, I seized the opportunity to 
take up some coffee to my imprisoned lover. 

I paused for a moment looking down up- 
on him. How handsome he was, and how 
quietly he breathed! I had scarcely the 
heart to wake him, but I dared not leave 
him asleep, as I had to go out. So I bent 
and pressed my lips lightly to his brow; 
and he opened his eyes so: promptly that I 
might have fancied him awake all the time. 

“O Ernst,” said, as he imprisoned my 
two hands, smiling up into my face, “I have 
won a pair of gloves ! Don’t forget when 
the war is over. 

“White ones, madchen,” he said. “Is it 
not so?” 

“TI shall want loads,” I continued, laugh- 
ing. **Now, don't you want some coffee? 
I made it myself, and hzve honored you 
with my Dresden cup,” 

“Thou art too god to me, little one,” he 
replied, with the tender, grateful look that 
ever made my heart bound, 

He drank the coffee; and then I told him 
I must go; and I bade him not to be anx- - 
ious for me, as the French soldiers would 
not hurt me, 

I can scarcely bear now to look back to 
the torture of anxiety in which that da 
passed; aye, and many days afterward ; and 
yet the interval did not fail to afford much 

amusement. It struck me as supremely ri 
diculous that the tery man whom Le Brun 
would have given much to capture, should 
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stand quietly behind his chair, waiting on 
him: and then how odd it was to see my 
splendid Uhlan so transformed ! 

1 told papa at luncheon that I had found 
a waiter, — a hospital protégé. He liad been 
in the French army, but had been wounded 
in the head, and had lost both speech and 
hearing ; he could wait very nicely, and he 
understood my signs, 

“But please, papa,” I added, laughing, 
“don’t stare at him, because he is very ner- 
vous and sensitive, and may upset things.” 

Papa laughed heartily, and promised 
obedience. He said he would not look at 
my “ dumb waiter,” 

It was of no use, I could not help laugh- 
ing when my transformed lover appeared in 
the kitchen, where I was busy. He had 
dark hair and a dark mustache, and an im- 

erial which nature had not bestowed upon 
him, and spectacles concealed his eyes. 1 
do not thiak any one who did not know him 
so well as 1 did would have dreamed of 
identifying the dashing, golcen-haired Uhlan 
with this haggard, humble-looking waiter, 
who had nothing but a certain military car- 
riage to indicate that he had ever served 
at all. I gave my last instructions to my 
dumb waiter, and then ran up-stairs to make 
myself fascinating. 

A little while afterward I swept into the 
drawing-room, and gave my hand and a 
most bewitching smile to Colonel Le Brun, 
whom I had met once before. He bowed 
gallantly over my hand, and was charmed 
with the smile. He was a regular old 
French beau, and in his youth had been a 
joli gargon. He paid me a dozen compli- 
ments, and was quite fascinated by me, as I 
meant he should be. Presently he took me 
in to dinner, and I kept upa tip! chatter 
on our way from the salon to the dinner-ta- 
ble, with Heaven knows what fear. and 
dread. 

There stood my dear dumb waiter behind 
the colonel’s chair. _ 1 exerted myself to oc- 
cupy the colonel’s attention, and he bent 
over me as he handed me with a compli- 
ment to my seat, and hardly glanced at the 
footman. t should never have guessed 
from Ernst’s absolutely immovable counte- 
nance that he was quietly laying up all these 
attentions to his Thekla as so many accounts 
to be squared afterward; but he confessed 
to me later that he would have liked to 
shoot the old beau. 

I glanced niany times at Ernst; even on 
tenter-hooks as fon I could not help be- 
ing amused at seeing the blue-blooded Count 
von Lichtenstein, with his sixteen quarter- 
ings, meekly handing dishes and pouring 
out wine for a mushroom French colonel, — 
a nobody of yesterday’s creation. | knew 
that he was chafing, though fully alive to the 
comical side of the picture. He played his 


part admirably, and was deft and quick at 
reading my sins. Papa glanced furtively 
at him once or twice,‘and said to me, — 

“Poor fellow! He must have been a 
handseme soldier I should think. Dear 
me, this dreadful war!” 

“ Now, Monsieur le Colonel.” I said, with 
my most fascinating smile, as he sent away 
his plate of some entrée or other, “ you are 
not going to be so abstemious. Let Pierre 
give you some more of that dish. You 
must indeed, for I made it specially for 
you. 

He bowed and smiled, and laid his hand 
upon his heart, and protested that he must 
have “a little morsel more, Pierre.” * 

“ It is of no use, monsieur,” | said, laugh- 
ing, and talking rapidly on my fingers to 
Pierre. “ My waiter is deaf and dumb. I 
am the only medium of communication.” 

“ A victim of those brutes of Ublans, col- 
onel,” put in my father. “A fine-looking 
fellow once, no doubt; he is one of my little 
em 

“ Fortunate man!” returned the French- 
man, divided berween his delicious entrée 
and his devotion to me. “ Ah, that I could 
be deaf and dumb to be so favored, dear 
mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, no, no, monsieur,” I said, smiling. 
“ Why, then you could not pay me such ex- 

isite compliinents, or hear my voice! In- 

eed, colonel, you need not wish to be so 
afflicted.” 

And I cast down my eyes with an arch 
look and a sigh. 

My deaf waiter stood like a rock; but I 
could see his 7 quiver a little under his 
mustache; and I knew that he was controll- 
ing his mirth at what I had said to the old 
beau. 

Papa was bent on turning the conversa- 
tion upon the war, and Le Brun was inter- 
rupted in a rapturous answer to my last 
speech by papa’s voice on the dreaded topic 
which I had striven so much to stave off. 

“So you have let the ‘invincible’ escape 

ou, colonel, after all?” he said, pushing 
is glass to be re-filled by the attentive 
Pierre. * Ha, ha, you ’ll never catch him!” 

“No?” questioned the colonel, turning 
red, and twisting his mustache fiercely. 
“We shall see. Aha! let him -fali into my 
hands, ‘invincible’ he shall cease to be.” 

“TI suppose you would shoot him, colo- 
nel?” said papa. 

“Shoot him? Like a hound, as he is,” 

owled the colonel; “he and his maudits / 

hey are the scourge of the country!” 

“He was here, you know,” said papa, 
helping me to some cream. “When he oc- 
cupied the town with some of his company, 
he was billeted on us in the coolest fashion 
by some one.” 

“Here, was he?” cried the colonel eager- 
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ly. “I wish I had come sooner! There 
would not have been much chance for 
Count Lichtenstein!” . 

“ He was n’t a bad fellow, as Uhlans go,” 
observed my father. 

I was alternately burning with rage, dying 
with laughter, and sick with apprehension; 
but I never showed it. 

“He was handsome enough, by Jove,” 
continued my father, “to turn the heads of 
half oe women.” 

Unfortu papa ! 
ed the ay of jealousy to my old beau’s 
feelings regarding Ernst. 

“ But of course he was like the rest. For 
my part, I hope you ‘ll catch him, because I 
think those Uhlans are the most bloodthirsty 
set of scamps —- including their darling he- 
ro, Lichtenstein — that ever drew breath.” 

He was fairly started on his favorite topic, 
and of course the colonel agreed wirh him, 
giving accounts of the German cavalry’s 
brutality, and instances of my Uhlan’s 
cruelty and daring, and all the rest of it. 

“ Mademoiselle, of course, is on our 
side?” said the colonel, turning to me. 

“QO Monsieur le Colonel,” I replied in 
honeyed accents. “I shudder when I see 
one of those dreadful Uhlans. Count Lich- 
tenstein filled me with terror. Oh, if you 
had seen the glance of his terrible eye!’ 

“Ah, 1 would have relieved you of him, 
chéere mademoiselle /" 

Oh, he is gone now,” I said, with a shiv- 
er. “And you say your men, colonel, are 
still searching for him?” 

“Yes; he was seen about here by one of 
my men, but the idiot let himescape. If he 
were in this room now, aha, he would n’t 
escape me!” 

“ Ah, colonel.” I said, raising my finger, 
and trembling slightly, “ you frighten me so 
when you talk of such things! I could nev- 
er endure to see bloodshed ? 

“Women are queer creatures, colonel,” 
observed papa. “ What delicious confection 
is this that Fadette has invented, Thekla? 
Taste it, colonel ; it must be ambrosia to an 
epicure like you.” 

“ But Fadette is n’t responsible for it,” I 
said demurely. “1 made that too for you, 
mon cher Monsieur le Colonel.” 

He was charmed, he was happy, and the 
confection was ravissante. 

“Ah,” I said, “it would be charming, 
monsieur, if i: had one ingredient! Aé/as / 
] cannot get it here.” 

“ What is it?” cried the enchanted gowr- 
mand. 

“O monsieur, I am artist enough to guard 
my. secrets,” I said, coquettishly drooping 
my eyes. “ But, if you will suffer me, 1 will 
send to Laudron, and tomorrow you shal! 
have a confection that shall transport you to 
the seventh heaven.” 


He unconciously add-. 


“I, mademoiselle? What have I to do 
with the permission? AA, ceil. you do not 
do me the honor to seek a favor of me?” 

“1 do indeed, monsieur,”’ I replied. “My 
Pierre shall go to Laudron tonight, if you 
er do me the favor to grant me a safe-con- 

uct.” 
alling headlong into the trap, “ you put it 
in 4 power to do you a service. Who 
could refuse such a petitioner?” 

“ You will write it now, please, colonel,” I 
said, prettily imperative. é 

I ee to Pierre to fetch my desk, which 
he did. 

“ Mademoiselle’s dumb waiter,” said the 
colonel, in high glee at the prospect of a de- 
licious dish, as he wrote out the pass, “is an 
invaluable person.” 

In another moment I had the ious 
slip of paper in my hand. 1 thanked my an- 
cient admirer, and said that Pierre must go 
directly, as the day was closing in. 

“ Thank Heaven!” | said to myself when 
I stood with Ernst in the kitchen, which 
was connected with the house by a long 
peaeage and then, addressing my compan- 
ion, asked, “Can it be that you are 
saved?” 

He looked down gravely at my flushing 
my and, laying his band on my shoulder, 
said, — 

“ There is much rs to go through, my 
Thekla; but, if it please Heaven, I will be 
at ay feet in two days, — or his.” 

“But you have no horse, Ernst,” I said 
doubtfully. 

“ | may fall in with Rudolf, whom I turned 
loose in the wood, or my men may have 
found him,” replied the count. 

He put on the long military cloak I gave 
him, stooping for me to fasten the clasp. 

“ Not my sword even, Thekla?” 

“No, indeed! How will you feel, poor 
militaire, without uniform, spurs, sword? 
Why, you are only half a soldier.” 

He smiled grimly as he examined the 
loaded pistols I handed him. 

“T think,” he said, with a quietness that 
made my heart almost stand still, “that I 
shall be every inch a scidier when | return. 
What is this, Thekla?” — for I had quietly 

ut a purse into his hand. “1 cannot take 
it, my child, I cannot!” 

“You wilt want to hire a horse, perhaps,” 
I said firmly. “ Ernst dear,” — speaking 
very earnestly,— “all I have is yours, 
Think of me as if 1 were your wife already, 
and then there will be no room for, pride.” 

He strained me closely to his breast, and 
kissed me passionately; and then, with a 
low-s.oken “ Heaven ever guard thee, my 
Thekla! farewell!” he hurried away. 

After his departure I did not cover my 
face and give way totears. | dare say tears 
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would have been 2 relief; but I could not 
cry. I was much too overwrought for that; 
my eyes were dry and hot, and | was in- 
po restless. However, | had to go a 
to the drawing-room, and make myself 
agreeable to Colonel Le Brun, sing senti- 
mental or patriotic chamsons, and listen to 
all his stale compliments. 

The colonel went at last. As he was go- 
ing, | gave him a laughing reminder about 
the confection he was to expect on the mor- 
row. 

“I am afraid Pierre, stupid man,” I said, 
“must have lost his way.” 

“ Or found his way, my dear, into a cada- 
ret,” put in papa, 

I do not think I slept many minutes that 
night; 1 could hardly close my eyelids. | 

ictured Ernst in every conceivable danger. 
Beery movement of the creepers outside 
made me start, every distant sound had for 
me a dread portent. I conjured up a vision 
of Ernst hunted down and taken. I saw 
the bloodthirsty mob, and then I saw the 
parade-ground, the guard drawn up, and my 
noble Ublan standing unmoved and calm 
amidst them all. 1 rushed forward, and 
knelt at Colonel Le Brun’s feet, and swore 
to marry him if he spared Ernst’s life ; and 
then I awoke with acry, and found that my 
excited imagination had been running riot in 
a disordered dream. 


The next day passed, and the evening 
came. 

1 began to think at last that Ernst must 
have escaped ; but yet some presentiment of 
evil troubled me as darkness set in. 

I was sitting at the piano, playing softly, 
when suddenly I heard, out-of-doors, a 
strange, low, humming noise that made my 
heart beat violently. 

“ What is that, papa?” I cried, hurrying 
to the window. 

There was nothing to be seen save a few 
flashing lights in the town. Papa was 
sleepy, and muttered something about 
“ drunken soldiers,” as he got up and came 
to my side. 

At that moment the garden gate was 
burst open, and a little dark figure, followed 
by another,— a man’s,—darted up the 
walk, and vanished round by the kitchen en- 
trance. 

“What can it mean?” I said in a low 
tone. 

Papa strode to the door, roused at last; 
but, before he got there, it was flung open, 
and Fadette rushed in, screaming at the top 
of her voice. 

“What does this mean, woman?” said 
papa sternly. 

“ What does it mean?” shrieked Fadette. 
“ Why, it means, Monsieur ]’Anglais, this, 
that you are perfide, tralire, maudit / You 
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have hidden a devil, who has got away in 
spite of us.” 

“Great Heaven!” I said to myself, and 
for one second stood still; then I stepped 
forward, 

Papa was bewildered, and looked from 
one to the other. 

“ What does the woman mean?” he ask- 
ed, turning to me. “ Whom have I hid- 
den ?” 

“ Ah, you or your girl there!” shrieked 
the little virago, pointing to me, while her 
lover stood scowling behind. “ He is her 
lover, 1 know, or he would not have stole to 
her window in the dead of the night. Was 
it for that she sent me out of the way, /a 
perfide Anglaise?” 

“Silence, Fadette!” I said sternly. 
“ What fancies have you got into your head ? 
Of whom are you talking? F 

“You know well,— oud, oui/” replied 
the woman, folding her arms in her shawl, 
her little russet face working with passion ; 
while papa looked more and more bewilder- 
ed. “I am not talking fancies; I am talking 
of the Uhlan devil, the scé/érat/ Did n’t 
he and his ferocious villains take away all 
his substance?” —pointing to Jacques. 
“ Did n’t he strip the farm of everything? 
Did n’t he, with his own hands, toss tue 
babe — the poor little one —on his sabre? 
Ah, Fadette knows ; she forgets not! And 
you, monsieur,” — turning upon papa,— 
the volubility of this person was inexhausti- 
ble, “she and he—the lovers —they 
have duped you and the good colonel ; and 
w goes away, ma fot, with a good safe-con- 

uct!” 

I think it was only want of breath that 
made her stop there. I comprehended all 
now ; and yet in that moment I could send 
up a voiceless thanksgiving that Ernst had 


“ Thekla,” my father said, looking at me, 
—and I shall never forget the expression 
of his face, — “ what have you been doing?” 

“My duty, papa,” I answered without 
flinching. 

But Fadette broke in. 

“ Duty, traitoress? False to France and 
honor! Our Emile saw some one lurking 
in the garden two nights ago. He said 
nothing; he thought it was a lover of ma’m’- 
selle’s, and held his tongue, the little dolt! 
And then I, when I am in the country, I 
see the devil Uhlan, the scourge of Vervain, 
— Lichtenstein! Aha, oud/ no disguise can 
shelter him from Fadette’s eyes! Shegives 
an alarm, but he is gone like the wind. He 
was in your own house, old poltroon, and 
you know it!” 

“I know nothing!” cried my father help- 
lessly. “Thekla,” turning again to me, 
“you have deceived me! Ah, that waiter, 
— that dumb waiter! ” 
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“ Mademoiselle’s dumb waiter!” I said 
sarcastically, At that moment I was equal 
to anything. “An invaluable person! You 
have guessed it at last, dear papa!” 

“O Thekla, Thekla, what he you done? 
Fool, fool, that I was! You have brought 
the wrath of these people down upon us; 
and for what?” 

“To save her lover! Yes, yes, her lover, 
—the base Uhlan, the deceiver! Your 

, chaste ma’m’selle,” cried the abomi- 
nable little cook, beside herself with rage, 
“white as the snow!” 

“ Be silent!” shouted my father, stamp- 
ing his foot. “How dare you accuse my 
child? Leave the room!” 

“I ’ll leave when I make room for the 
soldiers and the people, — the outraged peo- 
ple!” screamed the shrill voice. “They 
come, they come to tear you in pieces ; then 
I shall be revenged! Don’t you hear them, 
— the hum and the cries, ‘Za vengeance, la 
vengeance /’” 

es; I heard only too plainly, and knew, 
moreover, what it all meant. Nearer and 
nearer came the shouts of men, the shrieks 
of women, the tramp of soldiers; and be- 
fore me stood the little Frenchwoman, 
screaming reproaches, with her doltish 
asant-lover behind her, while papa, stand- 
ing as it were petrified, gazed stolidly at 
me. On, on came the hum and tumult. 
The mob was almost at the gates. I could 
distinguish the fierce cry,“ A das les An- 
glais, mort a Lichtenstein /” 

“ He killed my child !” a woman shrieked ; 
“ vengeance, vengeance !” 

I seized Fadette, and pushed her out into 
the passage, and then shut and locked the 
door. There was no time, nor would it 
have availed, to barricade the house en- 
trance. 

“ Father,” I cried, “wake up; the people, 
the soldiers, are upon us. e can escape 
through the window!” 

But it was too late. It seemed as if the 
whole town had turned out. The people 
were in the garden now, under the windows, 
yelling and shouting, and on came the 
steady tramp of the soldiers. I hastened to 
the escritoire where papa kept his pistols, 
which were always loaded. sotent them, 
and hid them in my dress, while papa, 
thoroughly alive now to our peril, barred the 
window as well as the frail shutter would 
permit. 

“Give me that sword, child,” he said. 
“T think my old hands can do some work 
yet. Le Brun will come, doubtless, and he 
shall understand it was my doing.” 

Listening, I heard the soldiers halt out- 
side, and the people receive an order to fall 
back. Then I heard Colonel Le Brun’s 
voice, and the sound of scuffling, and shrieks, 
and the trampling of feet. I stood waiting 


as calm and quiet outwardly as if my heart 
were not throbbing iene 

Presently I heard Colonel Le Brun de- 
manding admittance, which, of course, Fa- 
dette gave him; and the next instant the 
salon door was broken open, and the colo 
nel strode in, his wiry mustache seeming to 
curl with rage. The room was instant] 
filled with soldiers; and, beyond them, 
saw the fierce faces, row after row, of the 
mob who had got in, in spite of or with the 
connivance of the military. 

“ Now then, monsieur, and you, madem- 
oiselle,” said Le Brun, “I want an account 
of your treachery. You have trifled with an 
officer of the French army, monsieur, and 
have, contrary to the laws of war and of 
your boasted neutrality, harbored an invader 
and an enemy, — Count Ernst von Lichten- 
stein, an officer of Uhlans !” 

Before papa could make any answer, I 
stepped forward. 

“I alone am responsible, Colonel Le 
Brun,” I said clearly und firmly, “for the 
ruse practiced on you. My father is igno- 
rant of the whole scheme which I and Count 
von Lichtenstein carried out, I am happy 
to say, with such success. He never knew 
that the count was in the house, and his 
hatred of the Germans, and especially the 
Uhlans, is too well known in Vervain, to 
need me to tell you that he would never 
have succored an enemy of the French 


“Wretched girl,” replied’ the colonel, 
“you condemn yourself if you speak the 
truth ; you paint yourself a woman dishon- 
ored !” 

“ do not,” I said “T am 
the promised wife of Count von Lichtenstein. 
I saw no dishonor in sheltering my betroth- 
ed husband.” 

Glancing at my father, I saw a troubled 
look on his face. There was a momentary 
pause, and then he sprang forward eagerly, 
and called to Le Brun to defend himself, 
But, at a sign from his commanding officer, 
a soldier stepped out, and in another second 
the gray-haired old man fell at my feet. Ob, 
how the mob behind yelled and clamored! 
I heard one soldier mutter, “ Sapristi, but 
the English girl is handsome.” I felt that 
I was losing all self-control; still 1 managed 
to withstand the impulse to shoot the das- 
tardly colonel] where he stood. Heaven 
knew that I wanted all means of defence 
for myself. Oh, if only Ernst were here ! 

I remember exactly how we were placed. 
I was standing with my back against the 
wall, Colonel Le Brun was in the middle of 
the room, his soldiers were behind kim, and 
the people were crowding in at the door. ! 
heard Fadette’s shrill voice, and the hoarse 
murmur without. 


“So,” said the colonel at last, “ you defy 
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me, ma belle; you, who with your witching 
eyes and soft speeches, stole from me what, 
if I had known, | would have killed you for 
before I granted! Sapristi, but you shall 
live to repent! You are at my mercy! 
What if I let the mob loose on you, eh?” 

I quietly drew out my pistols. 

“ They are loaded,” | said, “and I can use 
them.” 

The mob burst into a hoarse roar. 

“ Disarm her, Galinot!” said Le Brun, 
with an evil smile. 

And the man mee te forward. 

But he shrank back before the prompt- 
ness with which | raised the fire-arms. 

“ Beware,” I said. “The first who dares 
to layahand on me isadead man! You 
will never take me alive, Colonel Le Brun! 
I will shoot myself rather.” 

“ Ma foi, bu: she is a tigress!” muttered 
the man, falling back a little. 

“What!” cried the colonel, looking 
round in wrath, his face flushing, and his 
eyes flashing with fury. ‘* Poltroons, do 
you fear a girl, a slip of eighteen? Seize 

er, I tell you! Keep back, hounds of the 
people! Soldiers, I say, disarm this wo- 
man!” 

Two men stepped forward; but they got 
no farther than a pace when they measured 
their length on the floor. And then there 
was a yell of execration, and the cry, — 

“ Blood, blood! We will have her!” 

Le Brun sprang forward with an.impreca- 
tion, seized my wrists, and wrenched the 
pistols from my hands. A mist seemed to 
rise before my eyes. Was all lost ? 

Suddenly there were loud exclamations, 
followec_by a mighty crash. It seemed as 
if the very walls were being dashedin. The 
window-shutters and iron bars weat down 
like chaff before the wind. Le Brun was 
hurled back, a bright sabre flashed in the 
light, and he fell to rise no more! I felta 
strong arm encircle me. It was Ernst’s. 


“ Gott in Himmel /” he cried, and swung 
the deadly weapon about him, while fast and 


furious his Uhians poured in. “ Have no 
mercy!” he said fiercely to his men. 

And then all became chaos to me, and it 
was as the confusion of a battle-field; but ! 
was conscious that the French were beaten 
back, and that the floor seemed strewn with 
bodies, 

When I again came to myself, I felt 
Ernst’s strong arms round me. I saw the 
tender blue eyes looking into mine; I heard 
the dear voice saying tremulously, — 

“My Thekla, my beart, thou art safe ; 
Ernst is with thee!” 

I could only cling to him-and tremble ; 
while he told me again and again that all 
danger was t, and that his Uhblans had 
pon ervain, He would give me 
partic anon. 


“ My father?” I whispered. 

And I raised my head, and looked around, 

The room was empty, save for us two and 
those ghastly corpses. I saw the flaring 
light, the open window; all was quiet, the 
quiet that follows a deathly combat. 

“He is safe; our surgeon is attending 
him,” Ernst answered. “But thou, m 
Thekla! O child, child, the thought of all 
thou hast endured unmans me; it makes 
me a woman now !” 

He bowed his head on my shoulder, and 
I felt him tremble from head to foot, this 
man who had so fiercely cried out, “ Have 
no mercy!” But he controlled himself very 
soon, and, after looking grimly round the 
room, he called, — 

“Rupert! Hans!” 

‘Two men came directly, saluted, and 
stood like statues. 

“* Remove these bodies,” said Ernst, “ and 
see that all is clear by the morning.” 

Then he drew me away, and told me that 
he must go and see after the wounded. He 
advised me to take some rest, as my father 
was in good hands, and, he thought, asleep. 
He gave me into the charge of his own “ or- 
derly,” telling the man to wait on me like 
“the Kaiser’s own wife.” 


I think I must have fallen into a deep 
sleep on the sofa in my boudoir; for I be- 
came gradually conscious that my hands 
lay in something soft and warm; and then I 
ones my eyes, and they fell upon the no- 
ble face of my lover. He was kneeling be- 
side me. 

“ Thou hast slept long, my child,” he said 
softly, and would not suffer me to speak ti!! 
I had drunk some coffee out of my Dresden 
cup. “This dear little Dresden cup!” he 
said, laughing. “Ithink we must put it 
under a glass case labeled ‘ 1870.’ ” 

He told me briefly how he had escaped, 
and how he had fallen in with some of his 
Ublans on the road; then, riding on to 
Avrondiere, he had full power given him to 
retake the town, 

“ Fadette,” I said, “ where is she?” 

“I scarcely know. I think Rupert said 
she came in his way and was killed,” an- 
swered Ernst. 

“O Ernst,” — and I shivered a little, —“ I 
heard you cry out, ‘ Have no mercy!’” 

He paused, biting his mustache; and 
then said, — 

“It was the first time, dear Thekla; and 
I thought only of you.” 

What could I say? 


As soon as papa could be removed we 
went to Avrondiére under an escort, sent by 
the generai himseit, and there I was made a 
great heroine of; why, I could not see; and 
all the officers formed quite a court, of 
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which I was the queen; and Ernst did not 
mind this homage. Papa, of course, could 
make no opposition to our betrothal; and, 
indeed, from that time turned quite round, 
and said that the Uhlans were brave fel- 
lows. 

“When the crown prince — “ unser 
Fritz” — came to Avrondiére, I was pre- 
sented to him, and he was very gracious and 
kind ; but what pleased papa most was an 
account of the whole affair which appeared 
in the Zimes. 

When peace was proclaimed, we were 
married in Berlin; and a a per- 
sonage gave me away. His English wife 
embraced me warmly, and said all sorts of 
nice things to me. Ernst had a long leave 


of absence, and took me all over the Conti- 
nent. 


As I write these words —we are on a 
visit to papa in Devonshire — Ernst comes 
in, and looks over my shoulder, and says 
that I am putting down a great deal of non- 
sense, but that I did not make such a bad 
match for an English girl. “Countess von 
Lichtenstein! ’? he cal!s out in the most im- 
pudent manner possible ; and I look up, and 
retort, laughing, — 

“* Lichtenstein,’ indeed! I tell you what, 
Herr Uhlan, you must remember that | de- 
scended greatly from my position when | 
married you; for, after all, you are only 
‘mademoiselle’s dumb waiter !’” 


THE PHRENOLOGIST’S STORY. 


BY Jj. S. 


Pe and I were cozily seated in 


our library. An old-fashioned wood 
fire blazed in the fireplace, giving a cheerful 
aspect to all the surroundings. Prillie was 


engaged in her never-ending worsted work,. 


and I, in dressing-gown and slippers, with a 
fragrant Havana, was enjoying my ofium 
cum dig. 

The storm raged without, and the rain 
beat a tattoo on the window panes, as if 
knocking for admittance. The heavy 
“south-easter ” had now lasted three days, 
and the “conjunction of the planets ” seem- 
ed indeed to have taken place. Prillie pit- 
ied the poor sailors. 


“ Yes,” said I, “if on a lee shore, but with 


plenty of sea-room they are wont to pity the 

poor landsmen, with fallin 

about their ears. Well,” thought and sai 

I, “we need not expect company tonight. 

No one would leave a cozy fireside on such 

~ evening, unless on an errand of mercy or 
uty.’ 

So we sat secure in our home, and, be- 
tween reading, sewing, and chatting, were 
passing the evening in a social way, when 
suddenly a heavy footstep at our side-door, 
and a timid knock, announced a visitor. 

He proved to be a near neighbor, seekin 
companionship on such a stormy night, an 
‘we made him welcome beside the fire. 
Social chat and a game of cribbage (his fa- 
wvorite game) whiled away the time, when 
our conversation drifted into a discussion 
on i and, finally, phrenology. 


BACON. 


At the mention of this word a brown study 
seemed to seize upon our friend for a mo- 
ment, and then he remarked that phrenolo- 

was connected with some curious inci- 
ants of his life, and, if agreeable to us, he 
would relate one of the most remarkable of 
these incidents. 

Settling ourselves into an attitude of 
composure, and lighting a fresh cigar, our 
visitor commenced his story. I will let 
him relate it in his own langu ge, as we 
heard it from his lips, premising by saying 
the incidents are strictly true, and no fiction. 
His story was as follows :— 


My early manhood was spent in the West- 
ern States, so-called, along the Mississippi 
River. And, while engaged as a clerk ina 
store, my attention was called to the science 
of phrenology. Visiting a certain professor, 
I was astonished at his accurate reading of 
character, from the examination of the pro- 
jections and depressions observed on one’s 
cranium. I determined to apply myself to 
the then—to me— new science, and be- 
came more and more interested as I pro- 
gressed in the study. 1 experimented on 
the heads of my fellow-clerks, and my name 
began to be a little too widely known, for 
my own comfort, among my friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

My employer, in due time, was informed 
ot my proficiency in phrenology, and desired 
to submit his head tomy manipulation. Ac- 
cordingly, upon a certain occasion, I was 
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called upon to make the examination. A 
little time spent in feeling the bumps, and I 
was ready to unfold the truth, as his head 
informed me must be the characteristics of 
the man. 

Seif-esteem quite large, conscientious- 
ness entirely wanting, benevolence meagre ; 
and, as the ew must tell the truth 
as it is revealed, I duly informed my patron 
of my estimate of his character, as revealed 
by the unfailing indications of my detecting 
fingers. Of course such an estimate of 
character was distasteful to the subject un- 
der treatment, and he rose from the chair, 
apparently much amused, declaring the 
science as so much bosh, and any devotee 
of it a fool. 

A few days after, my employer called me 
aside, and gave me the option, either to quit 
his employ, or give up my new study, and he 
proposed to give me a week to decide the 
matter. I asked for three days only, during 
which time I desired to leave the store, that 
my mind might be entirely free and unoccu- 

ied with business, and thus I might the 
tter decide upon my future course. 

Sallying forth the following day, I wended 
my way to the office of a celebrated profes- 
sor of phrenology, in order to have a long 
and earnest interview, which should help 


me to a decision in the matter at issue. 

In the office sat a woman, also waiting 
the arrival of the professor, and, supposing 
her to be a subject, my fingers tingled to 
make an examination of her head, and after- 
ward witness the professor’s practice, and 
hear bis expressed opinion on the same. 


We entered into conversation. She had 


been often to the office, but only once had 
she found him at home; and now she was 
determined to tarry till he came. Eagerly 
did I suggest a sitting, pending the arrival 
of the professor, when, in good Irish accent, 
she informed me “ the professor owed her a 
bit of a washing bill of long standing, and 
shure it was often she had been to collect it, 
but all in vain.” 

My eyes were _now opened, and I be- 
thought myself, ifthe celebrated professor 
is unable by his earnings to pay his washing 
bill, what could I, a mere tyro, expect to ac- 
complish? Far better go back to measur- 
ing tape, and selling needles, than to expect 
a living from the science of phrenology. 

My decision was made on the instant. 
I gave up the science, and early next morn- 
ing appeared behind the counter, prepared 
to give phrenology to the winds. Thus end- 
ed my early yearning for a professorship. 
Later years found me in California; yes, in 
the mines, with pick and shovel, leading the 
life of an honest miner. Fora pastime | 
took up once more my old study, brushed 
the dust from my books, and devoted my 
spare hours to men‘al labor. My accom- 


plishment soon spread through the camp, 
and many acranium was placed under my 
fingers for manipulation. 

ired of mining, I removed to a thriving 
inland town, and opened a drug store, in 
the rear of which was my office, and my 
apartments for living. An ostentatiously 
lettered sign informed the townsmen and 
others that a “Professor of Phrenology” 
was among them ; and inthis place occurred 
the incident of my phbrenological life. 

I had, as a part of my paraphernalia, and 
to give a sort of tone to my professorship, 
seven or eight human skulls, of peculiar 
shape, phrenologically ; skulls whose owners 
I had known, or, at least, had known of 
them, and their life characteristics. They 
had an inestimable value to me, and were 
conspicuously displayed in my office, to 
give to it an air of business. I may remark 
here that these skulls were afterward lost 
in a great fire which occurred, They were 
being conveyed, in a sack, to a place of 
safety, when the sack broke, spilled the con- 
tents, which rolled into the flames, and | 
was left a mourner. But to return. 

As my clerk and myself were busied one 
morning in the duties incident to the store, 
a stranger entered, made inquiry for some 
particular article, and carelessly commenced 
an examination of my stock. I was accus- 
tomed to take a phrenological look at all 
strangers, and, while talking to the new- 
comer, — evidently a foreigner, — was qui- 
etly making a survey of his craniological 
How I longed to manipu- 
late. walked around and around him, 
and could only silently ejaculate, “ My stars, 


what a head!” Calling my clerk aside, | 
told him to absent himself for an hour, as | 
desired to examine the stranger’s head. 

Left alone, I quietly unfolded to him my 
business. 

“ Sir,” said I, “I am what is calleda 
phrenologist, a science that professes to 
teach us, by the shape of the head, the con- 


volutions of the brain, the character of the 
person under examination.” 

My visitor, who had been intensely seri- 
ous throughout, started at my remark. 

“I do not claim,” I continued, “ that the 
science is an infallible tell-taie. We doubt- 
less make many mistakes, but it is believed 


the character of a man is more or less accu- 


rately set forth by their cranium indications. 
I am one ot those who profess to read char- 
acter through this channel. You have a 
very peculiar head; and I very much desire 
to make a minute examination of its devel- 
opments. My office is retired and convenient, 
and if you will take a seat there, you will - 
afford me a pleasure that I shall truly appre- 
ciate.” 

He smiled at my enthusiasm, and made 
attempt to ridicule the science, remarking, 
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sarcastically, that if it would afford me 
pleasure he would not object to subject him- 
self to my treatment, and, to that end, would 
betake himself to my private office. He 
seated himself hurriedly, and evidently in 
an excited state of mind, although he made 
strong wane to conceal it; in fact, he 
was not at all composed, and his efforts to 
appear at ease were all forced. 

ith sleeves rolled to the elbows, I pro- 
ceeded to examine a head the like of which 
I had nowhere seen. A look at it astonish- 
ed me more and more. I walked around 
and around my victim, and could only give 
vent to my astonishment in ejaculations, ex- 
claiming, — 

“ What a head for a phrenologist !” 

At length I commenced the investigation, 
and made a long and minute examination, 
in every step of which my wonder increased. 
As | removed my hands, impatient at my 
delay, my subject desired to know some- 
thing of the results of my investigation. 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “you have a most 
singlar head ; a remarkable head; a curious 
head; an astonishing head! I have never, 
never seen the like of it in all my practice! 
I can scarcely believe my eyes.” 

“Well,” says the patient, “go on: let ’s 
bear what you have to say of me.” 

“Ah!” I replied, “I cannot speak. I 
dare not tell you what is revealed to me. I 
dare not state to you your. true er, 
as developed by your bumps.” 

His curiosity was now thoroughly aroused. 
He swore an oath, and asked for what pur- 
pose I had invited him to submit to an ex- 
amination. 

“ Let me know the story of my life, as re- 
vealed by my head-shape. I demand to 
know why you thus talk to me.” 

I replied if 1 told him the truth, I stood 
in fear of personal violence at his hands ; 
thus my tongue refused to tell what my 
manipulating fingers revealed. He assured 
me'that I need have no apprehensions; and, 
under a solemn promise that no violence 
would be offered me, | proceeded to relate 
to him what I had discovered. 

“ You will excuse me if 1 tell you that in 
the conformation of your cranium, all the 
fine characteristics of manhood are wanting. 
Where there should be fullness there are 
deep depressions. You ‘ve no veneration, 
no caution, no conscientiousness, but in 
their place deep cavities ; no hope, no faith, 
no benevolence, no human nature, but, in- 
stead, secretiveness is large, and destruct- 
iveness and combativeness very terrific. 
Now, deficient conscientiousness denotes a 
desperate character. Benevolence some- 
times can exist with a deficient conscien- 
tiousness, but in your case benevolence is 


enti wanting. The iti 
moral and reflective ro 


tremely low. In their place I find low cun- 
ning, a tendency to acts of violence, and a 
great deficiency in the mental and moral 
regions. I! find the basilar phreno-metrical 
angle is at least forty-five degrees. In short, 
my dear sir, 1 am afraid that for once my 
science is at fault, and 1 must confess my 
faith in phrenology is somewhat shaken. 
For your character, as revealed tome, would 
stamp you as a—a—a murderer; in fact, | 
I find you possessed of all the characteris- 
tics of a bloodthirsty pirate.” 

I said it with a smile, in my own mind 
half doubting, and with 7 aith terribl 
shaken in my pet science. No sooner h 
I uttered these words, than my patient leap- 
ed from the chair, trembling with emotion, 
He looked glaringly around him, to see if 
doors and windows were closed, then, 
marching straight up to me, hissed in my 
face these words : — 

“ How dare you, sir, use such language to 
me? Whet right have you to insult me so 
coolly here in your den? Oh, I could throt- 
tle you on the instant! I could murder you 
in cold blood! A murderer,amI? O you 
scientific monstrosity! I can hardly con- 
trol myself !” 

He then strode up and down the apart- 
ment, while I looked about me for a weapon 
of defence. His appearance was that of a 
caged lion, as he paced up and down the 
floor, in a towering rage. I could only look 
on, hoping his excitement would soon pass 
away. He threw himself into a chair after 
a little time had passed, and buried his face 
in his hands. Somewhat re-assured, I now 
began to explain to my friend that I did not 
claim for the science absolute infalilbility. 
In fact, I began to doubt now its teachings 
altogether. apologized for my plain 
speaking, and endeavored to laugh away my 
untimely expressions eet | my estimate 
of his character. Suddenly he arose, and 
turning to me said, — 

“ Sir, you are a most mysterious individu- 
al. You must be in league with the devil 
himself. You have talked to me as no man 
has ever dared to talk befére ; but you have 
told the whole truth! I have lived the life 
of a pirate-chief. I have murdered men, 
women, and children, without compunction 
of conscience. My life has been that of a 

irate and a murderer!” Seizing both my 

ands in his, he continued, “If those I have 
murdered should rise up before me on the 
instant, I should not be more astonished 
than now! You must be more than human. 
I am baffled, completely baffled.” 

His frame seemed convulsed, and I fear- 
ed he would fall at my feet in a fit; but, 
again becoming calm, he removed his coat, 
and stripping up his sleeves showed me an 
arm tattooed with the black flag of a pirate, 
then baring his breast he exposed a brawny 
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c.est on which was imprinted a pirate 
schooner, with the death’s-head-and-cross- 
bones flag flying at the peak, all in an indel- 
ible picture, pricked into the fiésh. He 
continued, “ Not a word of this to a living 
soul, I must learn more of you, and this 
science. Tomorrow | will return, and you 
shall know my whole history. Farewell till 
tomorrow.” 

Excited, and in haste, he departed. I 
watched him as he hurried away. He occa- 
sionally turned his gaze to the right or left, 
but still hurried onward, with an ever-quick- 
ening pace. His actions, and his unmistak- 
ably disturbed mien, convinced me of the 
truth of his statements, wrung from him by 
a sudden phrenzy, at so strange a reading of 
his character. But he never returned ; and 
that interview with the strange man will 
never be effaced from my memory. 


Such was the phrenologist’s story. 
“ And you became a believer in the 
science?” I asked. 


* No,” he replied, “not yet. Phrenology 
can only indicate thé character, when the 
convolutions of the brain show peculiar 
marks on the skull-surface. In the human 
family, generally, there are no particular 
characteristic marks in one more than an- 
other; and phrenology cannot distinctly 
mark the character, except in some excep- 
tionalcases. The pirate-chief was a rare in- 
stance of head development, the like of 
which is seldom seen ; and so marked, and 
so peculiar, was its shape, that upon his first 
entrance I was struck spell-bound at the 
sight. I could think of nothing else but 
that head. Here was an instance in which 
the science might be a true interpreter of 
his life. That peculiar shape of the head 
was an sage | tell-tale, an infallible index 
of character. But, on account of the reason 
before mentioned, phrenology, I am con- 
vinced, can never be practically useful.” 


And now, kind reader, the story is before 
you. Do you believeit? I do. 


a HINGS are not equal in this world,” 

sighed Hester Thorn, sitting down 
at the end window of the farm-house, and 
letting an open letter fall from her hand up- 
on the floor. . 

“ What is it now, dear?” asked her sister 
Ruth, who was lying on the chintz lounge 
that was drawn up under the two front, vine- 
shaded windows. “ any new trouble?” 

“Yes. Oh, dear! it is nothing but troub- 
le, Ruth. I am tired, tired, tired of it all. 
I have: lost the school. The committee 
prefer a teacher from the city. And how 
are we to get through the year now? I 
have just been reading about the d do- 
ings among the court people in England, 
and among our own aristocracy in this coun- 

y, — balls, parties, operas, and all the rest 
of it, —till my heart is ‘ a as our old 
Irish nurse used to say. Ruth! what 
have they done to deserve so much sunshine 
in their lives? and what have we done to 
merit all this trouble and racy in ours?” 

Hester dropped her brown head oh her 


folded arms, and fairly cried aloud. 

“It does seem hard,” said Ruth, when 
she 
best what is best for us, dear. 


grew more composed ; “ but God knows 
And I am 
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afraid I have been a little selfish lately, 
while you have been toiling and thinking so 
hard. It has seemed so sweet to me to be 
free from pain, after that long fever, that I 
have thought of little else. To see the sun 
and the green leaves, and to hear the au- 
tumn whistle of the birds, has been such a 
blessing, that I have scarcely known how to 
be grateful enough for it.” 

“And I ’m grateful, too, Ruth, that you 
are getting well again,” cried Hester; “and 
I know that every one ought to be thankful, 
if they can eat, drink, and sleep well, and 
be free from sickness and pain. But, O 
Ruth, all the same there is the doctor’s bill 
to pay, and all the bills of the year! The 
farm we cannot work ourselves; and I ’m 
sure that Gonegal takes advantage of my ig- 
norance in the way he manages it, and the 
land does not furnish half we need, though 
while our poor father lived, it supported us 
all; and now that I have lost this last 
chance, — the High School, —I really and 
truely, Ruthie, don’t know what is to be 
done!” 

“The debts must be paid, and paid at 
once,” said Ruth decidedly. “I see but 


cne way, Hester.” 
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“What is that?” 

“ Mortgage the farm.” 

Hester was silent. 

“ And, for the sake of his old liking for 
our father, I think Steadman Richings 
would lend you you need,” continued 
Ruth, watching her covertly. 

Hester started A crimson blush dyed 
her face and throat, but still she did not 
speak. 

“ Hester, come here, and tell me. How 
was it between you and Mr. Richings?” 
asked her sister gently. 

The tears rose _— to Hester’s bright 
dark eyes. She looked out drearily across 
the reaped fields, toward the high hills 
where the Richings homestead dominated 
the town. 

“ | — I don’t know, Ruth,” she said. “He 
used to come very often to see me.” 

“T know.” 

“ And I thought he loved me. I had rea- 
son to think so, Ruth. I looked forward, 
confidently, to being his wife, although he 
had not said the decisive words. He was 
here one evening, — the evening that Cous- 
in John Thorn came from the city, — and he 
never came again.” 

“But did he not write to you?” asked 
Ruth. 

“Not aword. He went the next day to 
the city, and then to Europe. It is two 
years since 1 have seen him; ahd I cannot 
go to him on an errand like this, Ruth!” 

Nevertheless, Hester did go to Steadman 
Richings before twent§*four hours had pass- 
ed over her bonny brown head. 

The next afternoon was one of those se- 
rene and lovely ones, such as are only 
vouchsafed to America mm the latest of the 
autumn, after the harvest is reaped, and the 
fruits are gathered, and the sun has only to 
shine warmly down upon the children of 
men, without acare. The sky, from north 
to south, from east to west, was a deep, 
deep blue, and only a gentle breeze was 
stirring among the tree-teps and the blos- 
soming vines. 

With infinite exertion Hester dragged 
and tilted the old lounge out into the sunny 
yard, and afterward wrapped Ruth carefully 
in a cloak and shawl, and half led, half car- 
ried her out there, for the first time since 
the May. 

As Hester sat by the rejoicing invalid, 
Gonegal, the farm-hand, entered the kitch- 
en, and laid two letters on the table. With 
a swift foreboding of misfortune, she left 
Ruth, and possessed herself of them. They 
were from the butcher and the grocer of 
the village, demanding immediate payment 
of the accounts jnclosed. The news of her 
loss of the High School was already known 
throughout the place. 

One look at Ruth, so happy in the golden 


sunshine, and Hester’s mind was made 


up. 

She ran to her room, made a hurried toi- 
lette, stole out by the back door, and took the 
hill road that led from the valley to the 
Richings place. 

How calm, and restful, and happy, the 

rand, old red-brick house looked, wtth its 

rench windows, and its double-leaved 
doors, standing wide open to the autumn 
sunshine. Two gardeners were at work in 
the grounds, but not a servant was visible 
in or near the house, as she stole in through 
the wide hall, and opened the library door. 
Steadman Richings, just risen from his 
writing-table, hat in hand, and ready to go 
out, confronted her. 

He stared as if he had seen a ghost en 
tering; for Hester was now deadly pale, and 
only b ; keeping the thought of her errand 
firmly som her, could she summon cour- 
age to go through the interview. 

“O Mr. Richings, we are so r!” she 
began, incoherently; “and Ruth has been 
very ill ever since last May. She needs 
nice things to strengthen her; and I have 
lost the school. 1 cannot get them for her 
unless we mortgage the farm. Will you 
take it into your hands, and allow us what 
rou think proper for it? It may save 

uth’s life! It is for hersake. I could not 
have come to you else,” she stammered, 
turning crimson under his fixed gaze, and 
feeling a wild desire to sit dowo and cry 
her heart out then and there. 

With an effort, Mr. Richings recovered 
himself, and set about making his visitor 
comfortable, and at ease. 

He wheeled an arm-chair of violet velvet 
to the open window, and made ker seat her- 
self in it. Then he rung the bell for his 
old housekeeper, a quiet, neatly dressed 
“Friend,” who had known Hester and 
Ruth since their earliest childhood, and 
their dead parents before them, 

“ Throw off your hat and shawl, Hester, 
and stay and take a cup of five-o'clock tea 
with. Mrs. Paynter and myself,” said Mr. 
Richings, adding his entreaties to those of 
the gentle old lady. 

And then, catching sight of the anxious 
eyes that she lifted to his face, he smiled, 
and whispered, — 

“ Be at ease, Hester, you shall have that 
money, and as much. more as you need. 
Foolish child,” he added tenderly, “you 
have only to ask and have, though it should 
be the half of my kingdom. You knew that 
well six years ago; and | have not changed 
in that time, though you have.” ; 

Mrs. Paynter had been bustling about, 
ordering in her best silver, her prettiest 
china, and her choicest dainties, in the way 
of cakes and preserves, to do honor to her 
unexpected guest. 
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She smiled a little to herself, as she per- 
sistently turned her back upon her master, 
and his significant whisper. 

“Who knows ?” she thought, tinkling the 
heavy silver spoons against the costly 
“dragon” china. “In my opinion there 
was always some misunderstanding at the 
bottom of their separation, If they have 
been brought together again by a fortunate 
chance, it shall not be my fault if they part 
before it is all explained. Friend Steadman 
will bea happy man if he wins her for his 
wife at last.’ 

Hester sat looking on, like one in a dream, 
as the good old lady did the honors of her 
tray. 

That whisper still haunted her; haunted 
and puzzled her at the same time. 

There had been one bitter drop in the 
cup of which she had not spoken to her 
sister. 

During Mr. Richings’s absence in Europe, 
rumor had been rife concerning his devoted 
attentions to a beautiful and intelligent 
young lady from Boston, who was traveling 
on the Continent with a party of his friends. 
Hester had heard the news like every one 
else, and by day, in wes | a lonely revery at 
night, in many a miserable dream, she had 
followed the happy pair in their wanderings 
among foreign scenes. Her cheeks had 
grown paler, her eyes less bright, in conse- 
quence, yet even Rath, who knew all other 
of her secrets, knew nothing of this. 

It was because of this report, because 
she looked upon her former lover as one 
lost to her forever, as completely as if the 
marriage vows had been spoken, that she 
had finally summoned — to apply to 
him for help, for the sake of Ruth. 

But, if the story of his approaching mar- 
rlage was true, why should he watch her 
now with glances of undisguised happiness 
and affection ? why should he whisper assur- 
ances of his friendly aid in such a tone? 

Hester’s cheeks grew hotter each moment 
as she mused over this problem. If she 
was mistaken, —if rumor was, for once, in 
the wrong, — what must he think of her for 
coming to him in such a singular way? 

“ My dear, thee don’t get on well with 
thy tea,” said Mrs. Paynter, who read the 
thoughts of the two, who were still uncon- 
scious lovers, much better than they could 
do themselves. “I will make thee some 
that isfresh. I will see myself that the wa- 
ter boils.” 

“No, pray don’t. Indeed, I need no 
more tea; and I must be going, or Ruth will 
grow anxious,” said Hester, rising from ber 
chair. 

But the designing old lady trotted out, 
with the silver teapot in her hand, saying 
decisively, — 

“One cup only, Thee must wait.” 


“You were more willing to stay with me 
once, Hester,” said Mr. Richings, as the 
door closed upon Mrs, Paynter. “I wish I 
knew what first changed you. Did I offend 
you in any way in the old days?” 

“ No, oh, no!” stammered Hester, look- 
ing for her hat. 

r. Richings gently removed it from her 
reach. 
“You shall have it pecoeety- But, now 
that we have met,!I think you owe me an 
explanation. Why did you not tell me in 
that old time, dear, that you loved your 
cousin best?” 

“My cousin? What cousin?” asked 
Hester wonderingly. 

“Your cousin, John Thorn.” 

“I never cared for him, Mr. Richings, 
except, of course, as a cousin.” 

“ Hester, he was here on a visit once. It 
was the day before I left my home for Eu- 
rope.” 

I remember,” she said, with a sigh. 

“ He came to me that evening, as if from 
you, Hester. He told me that you had al- 
ways loved him, from your childhood; but 
that you had been dazzled, for a time, by my 
superior wealth and position. He brought 

ea letter, purporting to come from you, 
begging my pardon for having encouraged 
me, when you ought not to have done so, 
when your heart was his, and his alone. I 
have that letter now. You shall see it to- 
morrow. He seemed truthful and manly, 
and he certainly loved you with all his heart, 
Hester. He asked me to go away for a 
time, and let your mind recover its usual 
balance, so that you might choose intelli- 
gently between us. Under the circumstances 
he described, it was a fair and reasonable 
request. I wrotea reply to your letter, and 
gave it to him to deliver. I then went 
abroad. Six months later your cousin in- 
closed a second letter from you, to say that 
your choice had fallen on him. So I gave 
you up at once. And I was much surprised, 
on reaching home, to hear that you were 
still single. 

“ My Cousin John was foolishly fond of 
me,” said Hester, as calmly as she could 
speak. “I never cared for him, and he was 
very jealous of you. Those letters were 
forgeries. I never even saw them. Nor 
did yours ever reach me.” 

“The scoundrel!” began Mr. Richings’ 
hotly. 

But her look stopped him. 

“ He is dead. We can forgive,” she said 
softly. “I am glad to know that you were 
true; and I hope you will be happy in this 
lovely home when Miss Senter comes to 
share it.” 

* You have heard that stupid report, eh ?” 
said Mr. Richings, tossing her hat and 
shawl on the sofa behind him, as she again 
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reachod after them. “Maud Senter is a 
lovely girl, a good girl, too; and yesterday 
morning she married one of my dearest 
friends, and I was ‘ best man’ on the happy 
occasion. So much for her! And now, 
Hester, my darling, the trouble and the 
clouds of six years past can be cleared away 
at once and forever, if you will only say the 
word. ‘That dead man’s falsehood has kept 
us apart quite long enough. We will for- 
ive, as you say. But it must be in this 
ouse, and together, as man and wife. Hes- 
ter, you won't refuse me? Say yes; and 
let all our troubles end here, on the spot.” 


Hester must have made a satisfactory an- 
swer, for Mrs. Paynter opened the door at 
that moment, and flew back with her 
unneeded tea, after one half-startled, half- 
amused glance at the reconciled pair. 

And Ruth, an hour later, found herself 
gathered up from the lounge, and carried, in 
a light, strong grasp, to her easy-chair, be- 
side the cottage window. 

“T take all Hester’s beloved cares on my- 
self henceforth; and, Sister Ruth, I begin 
with you,” said Steadman Richings’s genial, 
hearty voice, as he pressed a brother’s kiss 
upon her lips and brow. 


THE LOVED. 


BY S. WHITE PAINE. 


sculptured bust of faultless mould, 
shait of marble cold, 
Nor epitaph though wrought in gold, 
Nor fragrant flowers around them spread, 
Nor them shed, 
Wi them if 


Rocuzster, N.Y., 1882. 


While tolli life's rugged 
What though the slight but welcome token 

To prove the tie of love un ? 


Fos tons dry 
Aud leave te rested ln Ga 


OUR RED-HILL EXPERIENCE. 


BY MISS FANNY ALBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


O it was decided that we should leave 
Richmond, and go to Red Hill down in 
Hanover County. This was purely an eco- 
nomical measure, for no one enjoyed the 
idea of being exiled from a pleasant and hos- 
.pitable circle of friends, to a desolate coun- 
try neighborhood, where we knew no one, 
not so much as a Cat, to live on a farm 
which even the owner could not uncondi- 
tionally recommend. 

“I fear you won’t like Red Hill,” Mr, 
Walton had said doubtfully to father one 
morning in the parlor, during a business in- 
terview. I heard him, for I was washing 
glasses in the dining-room, and the door be- 
tween was open. 


“Why not? Fever and ague, hey?” 

“Oh, no! perfectly healthy, sir. Nos 
nant water in the Mey ood well in the 
ack nice dairy down the in; stream with 

shing near by; peach and apple orchard 
too. 4 
of his head. “ But”— 

“ Well, you ’re a queer landlord, running 
down your own property, my father laugh- 
ed. “You must be that rarest bird known 
to zoologists, an honest man. What’s the 
matter with Red Hill?” he continued ina 
lower tone, and an air of confidence. 

“ They say it is haunted, sir!” 

Father lay back in his chair, and laughed 
heartily. 

“ Oh, is that all?” 

“I can’t get a tenant now-a-days. I can’t 


Then he began scratching the side 
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sell it. I might burn it down, only it ’s not 
insured. Don’t praise me overmuch for my 
candor; you would soon hear these rumors 
in Hanover County, and I may as well save 
my credit by forewarning you. If you can 
overcome any sabe you may have, you 
will find a comfortable home there, and I will 
rent you the place for almost nothing, —a 
hundred the first year, just enough to cover 
what I have spent in putting it in repair. 
What do you say, sir?” 

* I shall be glad to make it a bargain, Mr. 
Walton, ghost and all. My girls are entire- 
iy free from superstition, — take after me; 
they will work hard, and sleep soundly. 
We none of us take any stock in ghost 
stories. I shall not tell them, however, and 
prepare their imaginations beforehand.” 

As I put the last tumbler in the china- 
closet, I did not feel in the least appalled by 
the yor of a country residence, on 
which the first mortgage was held by a 
ghost. This rather supplied the element 
that was wanting in the Red-Hill pers 
tive. It was nothing, of course, yo wp 
name given to a sombre and deserted place, 
witt an old family burying-ground attached 
to it, after the obsolete fashion of many an- 
cient Virginia country-seats. 


Father had failed in business. He need- 


ed a summer of entire rest and freedom 
from the expense of city rent, and house- 
keeping. 


To relieve him I would have en- 
countered half a dozen spectres. We would 
stay at Red Hill until he saw some other 
opening in a business way. Horace would 
be ashamed of his Mildred if she could be 
daunted by an obstacle so unreal; he would 
not have the slightest faith in any fictitious 
terrors. 

A little pang tugged away at my heart at 
a suggestion here. The one trial in my en- 
ga ement to Horace McLane was the know- 

ge that he did not believe in anything, — 
“neither Heaven nor Hell, God nor Devil,” 
as he once admitted. Yet my soul was too 
broad in its charity, my heart too tender in 
its devotion, to forsake the one I loved best 
for what was, after all, rather his mis- 
fortune than his fault. If he used the 
measure of reason that had been given 
to him, and it led him to doubt, was he not 
at least true to himself, rather to be pitied 
than blamed, since he lost by it the sweet- 
est consolation mortals can cherish? 

Reader, had he been a Voudoo, or wor- 
shiped snakes and crocodiles, | would not 
have given him up. How could I, for the 
negative reason that he worshiped nothing? 
Yes; he did worship honor and truth. Had 
his breach of faith covered some breach in 
the decalogue, I could not have tolerated it ; 
but he was morality, integrity itself. He 
had graduated with distinction at our Char- 
lottesville University, and now his shingle, 


as an aspiring M. D., greeted the eye in 
striking colors, on Main Street, Richmond. 
He was of a very: scientific bent, this lover 
of mine; it had been his custom, since he 
was old enough to think, to doubt every- 
thing until proven. The evidence he re- 
quired was not a lawyer’s inferential, circum- ° 
stantia! proof; it must stand on the solid 
foundation of science. 

“You want to dissect, anatomize religion 
itself, you dear, curious old boy! Sit in con- 
sultation over it, have an autospy, preserve 
the > in alchhol,” I said to him one day. 

“ Yes, and bring in a verdict, died of ” — 

“ Stop, now, Horace, I don’t want to hear 
any more; | want to believe all I can in this 
uncertain world. I am not strong enough 
to stand alone between the two eternities. 

So of late we had abandoned discussion 
as useless, both painful and inconclusive. 


CHAPTER II. 


E arrived at Taylor’s Station late one 
afternoon. This was about two 
miles from Red Hill, our future home. I 
noticed, as we got in a shaky old wagon, 
and asked to be driven there, that the small 
boys and negroes, around the primitive rail- 
road station, eyed us rather inquisitively. 
The arrival of a whole family was, perhaps, 
a novelty. Our ned consisted of father 
and the three Miss Hintons, Mildred, 
Kate, and Hope, and Viney, who was to be 
their maid-of-all-work. Viney was a lady of 
color and marked physiognemy. We jog- 
ed up and down over an atrocious road. 
The way seemed interminable. I proposed 
we should sing to keep up our spirits. We 
sang We won't go home till Morning, Viney 
adding her rich, African contralto, even 
father joined in,—dear man, he was we 
ing more cheerful since we had actually de- 
cided upon some plan of retrenchment. 
He would be interested in working the gar- 
den, raising flowers and vegetables, during 
the summer; this would be a wholesome 
recreation for him. 

When we reached the gate at Red Hill, 
our colored driver jumped out, and opened 
it. The view was not prepossessing. There 
were neither flowers nor vines near the 
house ; one could see at a glance it had long 
been tenantless, and the graveyard at the 
side of it was the most prominent feature. 
Yet, as the sun was setting, its red glow fell 
on the sao ene lighting them all up 
in a moment. I was determined its rays 
should penetrate our spirits too. 

“ See the illumination in our honor . heav- 
en itself has kindled!” 

“La, now, Miss Milly!” exclaimed Vi- 
ney, “them Juab jackets of your ’n, wid 
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ilt braid on ’em, won’t be no use down here. 
No beaux round dese parts, I reckon!” 

That evening we took tea somewhat in 
picnic fashion, and afterward, having only 
candles to light us, — our lamps were not 
available yet, — we thought we could do no 
better than retire early. Sweet may be the 
uses of economy, but the practice of it is 
far from refreshing. A sense of change, 
and of loss, oppressed us. Everything was 


- just the same in Richmond, but we were 


gone out of it. 

We had arranged for our sleeping apart- 
ments the suite on the second floor, all open- 
ing into each other. First came Kate’s and 
Hope's chamber (these two generally slept 
together), then mine, then three crooked 
steps led down to father’s room, which was 
in an L or wing. Beyond his, over the 
kitchen, Viney had her room. We were all 
more or less tired; as for me, 1 was con- 
scious of nothing till morning. 

“ What made you groan so last night in 
your sleep, Kate?” asked Hope. 

“Why, Hope, it was — who did the 
groaning. As Viney would say, ‘What you 
say I is, you is yourself!’ 1 woke several 
times thinking you had groaned, or were 
crying, but, seeing you lie so quiet, thought 
it best not to disturb you.” 

“That ’s just the way I did, Kate. Once 
I asked you what was the matter. You said 
‘nothing’ in a somnolent manner, so | let 
you alone, and went to sleep again.” 

“Well, perhaps you both enjoyed too 
many of those ham sandwiches for supper,” 
= I, “and hard-boiled eggs are not light 

iet.” 

That day we had a great deal to occupy 
us; making a home out of what materials we 
had, for ourselves and our father. By the 
time another evening had rolled round, a 
small sitting-room was cozily furnished on 
the first floor. We gathered round a centre 
table on which the evening kerosene burn- 
ed brightly. It was early summer, and still 
coo] enough to sit indoors, and read aloud. 
I began to think that even this forlorn re- 
treat might be glorified by family affections 
and congenial pursuits. 

“Then, too, you have Doctor McLane,” 
said Kate, playtully. “ Saturday will soon 
be here, and then he will be coming to 
spend Sunday.” 

And, after I had gone to roost, between 
ten and eleven, I found myself still thinking 
about dear Horace, and picturing that dis- 
tant view, not yet visible in our actual hori- 
zon, our married home. -I reveled in this 
little heaven below; the present was no- 
where. Presently I was rudely awakened 
by some one coming up the stairs with meas- 
ured tread, and stopping just at my door. 
Then there came a distinct groan. I fan- 
cied I heard the knob tried, but this may 


have been the rattling of the door, which 
was old and shaky. My heart gave a might 
throb; the jae story rushed into my m nd, 
only to be dismissed in a second. Had the 
girls heard that noise? I must call father 
at once. 

“Some one is in the house,” I screamed, 
“ and is trying to get in my room!” 

Kate, Hope and I were all by his bedside 
in an instant. 

“I have n’t heard anything,” he said, 
starting up. “ But stop, let me go, and see.” 
Still half asleep. 

We ran to get a little more drapery. 
Meantime, the silence was profound in the 
passage. Then we formed a procession in 
scant garments, father in front, pistol in 
hand, 

“You sha’n’t stir one step without me,” 
I cried, and held on to him with one hand, a 
lighted candle in the other. Kate had 
another lighted candle just behind me. 

“You see,” said she, comfortingly, “ the 
burglar might knock you down, Mildred 
and blow your candle out, and father would 
be in the dark.” 

“TI ’m coming too,” said Hope. “You 
don’t suppose I am going to stay here, and 
have the rest of my family shot, or pommel- 
ed to death?” 

Father unlocked the door. What a mo- 
ment that was! Then we all walked cau- 
tiousiy into the hall, eying every corner of 
it. Noone was there. Then we explored 
the whole house from t to cellar, feel- 
ing more and more relieved every moment, 
for we saw absolutely nothing but old furni- 
ture and bare floors. Yes; we did encoun- 
ter something in the kitchen, — a rat. 

“ There, Mildred, there ’s your burglar! ” 
exclaimed father. 

“Can rats groan?” J inquired. 

“Oh, you were all dreaming! Go to bed, 
children,” said father, “and don’t let me 
hear from you again tonight.” 

We were all settled, our doors locked 
again, in less than five minutes, and, in less 
than five more, I heard father’s heavy, re 
lar breathing, assuring me that he had for- 
gotten the recent disturbance. 

Just then, a loud, steady hammering be- 

n in the cellar. Kate and Ho r, Soa 
themselves on my bed with a bound. 

“What can that be?” they exclaimed. “It 
sounds as if some one were hammering at 
the very foundation of the house.” 

father again appeared, having 
made another hasty toilette. 

“What infernal noise is that?” said he, 
savagely. “What fiendish creatures the 
rats must be, here!” 

O father,” said Hope, with a frightened 
smile, “you know, very well, that can’t be 
rats. Just hear them! 

Thump, thump, thump! 
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“Well, we 've looked everywhere,” said 
he, “and we are locked in up here, so | pro- 
pose we let them thump and pound away 
till morning. They can hardly pull the old 
shanty down over our heads before that 
time.’ 

“Perhaps the noise is actually made 
somewhere in the neighborhood,” suggested 
Kate, “ and, by means of some echo, comes 
to us as if it were from our cellar. The 
windows are all open on this floor.” 

“ At any rate,” said 1, “it looks as if no 

rsonal violence were intended. They on- 
Loan to frighten us, Let us try and for- 
get about it, and not turn night into day 
this way.” 

The noise continued at intervals until day- 
light, but we succeeded in getting a few 
stoien naps. Our circle at the breakfast 
table was not an animated one. A sudden 
frost had nipped the buds of June. 

An' old colored man, named Jeff, had been 
engaged to do our out-of-door work. He 
came in the morning. ! interviewed him 
privately. 

“Uncle Jeff,” I asked, “who has the near- 
est place to us?” 

“There a’n’t no neighbors nigher than 
Taylor’s, miss, a good two mile.” 

“ What, not even any colored folks?” 

“No, miss.” He shook his head omi- 
nously, “They ’s all of ‘em afeard of this 
place. You could n’t pay me to stay here at 
night, myself.” 

“Well, Uncle Jeff, promise me one thing; 
eee won't say anything to Viney about these 
oolish things, will you? We must have 
somebody to do our cooking and washing.” 

“No, miss, I would n’t oncommode a 
young lady like you, nohow; I won’t say 
nothin’.” 

“And I want you, the last thing before 
you go home tonight, to look well through 
the cellar, lock it up, and bring me the key. 
I will go with you if you are afraid; we will 
go down to the dairy too.” 

Father, also, made a complete investiga- 
tion of the house and premises before we re 
- tired that next night, so we felt that we had 
done all we could. 


No sooner were the lights out, than ‘I 


round the room, 


heard some one 
. I put my hand 


stopping right by my 
out, and touched —nothing. I gazed eager- 
ly around, and saw — darkness. The steps 
recurred again and again during the night. 
The girls had the same demonstrations in 
their room. 

“Anything but this,” they said. “Any 
noise outside is preferable.” 

Just that soft, low pit-pat around our two 
rooms, stopping often somewhere near us ; 
and we would experience the nervous sensa- 
tion of having some one look right in our 


faces, near enough for us to push the per- 


son away if we could but see him. Then 
would come a faint, suppressed moan as of 
some one in distress. In despair of being 
able to sleep, we lit our Prva very and kept 
them burning all night. 

“We shall spend all our substance in 
lights here,” said Kate, trying to be cheerful, 
as she always did. 

The sounds grew fainter, and finally 
ceased. 

“ Mildred,” said Hope, suddenly, “it 
strikes me, that, whatever this is, it is 
something outside of our knowledge and 
power of comprehension.” 

Three sharp, quick raps followed. 

“Hark! where did that come from?” 
cried Kate. 

“They sounded as if they came on the 
wall behind my bed,” said I. 

“| thought they were on the floor under 
it,” said Hope. “What a horrid, uncanny 
place this is,” she whispered, drawing near- 
er to ine. “ Mildred, could there be such a 
thing as a haunted house, do you suppose ? 
Don’t only ignorant people believe in such 
things?” 

“No; it is rather some wicked, mali- 
cious ” — 

The words were hardly out, before there 
came a loud, impatient rap (on the mantel- 
piece, as we thought it was), that seemed to 
say “no” to my thought as plainly as the 
word itself; there was a kind of negative in- 
telligence in it. 

“T do believe we have gotten into a state 
of mind now to expect anything, and that ’s 
why we hear them,” said Kate. “Such 
noises, if 1 knew they were made by you girls 
in mischief, would not keep me awake. } 
just mean to ignore them. Come, let ’s go 
to sleep!” 

“Well, thank Heaven, Horace will be 
here tomorrow night,” said I. “ He will en- 
joy investigating all this. Mind, don’t any 
of you hint itto him. I wish to test it from 
side.” 

“ Have n’t you been expecting every min- 
ute to see Viney rush in upon us with a yell 
like a Comanche Indian’s?” asked Kate, 

“ She is too sleepy- 


replied Hope. 
Nothing short of Gabriel’s tramp 
If I give her a candle to 


headed. 
would wake her. 
hold for me while I am undressing, she 
nods with it in her hand, and down goes the 
candle on the floor.” . 

“ But 1 thought we were going to sleep,” 
said I. 

And we all yawned. The three Miss 
Hintons, all in the same bed, yawned, and 
yawned, and yawned, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ben day following, about noon, click 
went the gate, and in walked Horace 
McLane, traveling-bag in hand. The land- 
scape underwent a swift transfiguration in 
my eyes; even the white monuments in the 
burial lot became ornamental; and the pines 
sent me an aromatic message as he passed 
up the broad avenue. Life was still sweet, 
for love was in it. I ran to meet him. 

*“O Horace, I am so glad!” 

“You see I could n’t wait till this after- 
noon, and I was sure my patients, wherever 


they are, could, I got to thinking about 


you all, how lonely you must be here, and 
ad to start on the morning train. But 
what ’s the matter?” He looked at me 
again. “Has my little girl been working 
too hard?” 

Father and sisters were standing on the 
porch, and welcomed Horace with more than 
their ordinary cordiality, , His was the only 


white face we had seen, but each other's, 
since we got to Red Hill. 

“ Well, what of the new quarters?” said 
he. Then he glanced ateach of us. “Why, 
how is this, young ladies? You don’t any 
of you look as well and bright as you did 
when I saw you off at the depot, the middle 
of the mah What! moping for absent 
friends and lovers? This won't do,” 

“We have n't had very much fun yet,” 
said Kate. “It has n’t been exactly dull 
either. We shall be all right, though, now 
yeu ’re come, Horace.” 

After a while he and father got to talking, 
and I adjourned to the kitchen to see what 
nice, extra dish we could conjure up out of 
flour, eggs, and sugar, with a sprinkling 
of lemon-juice. Viney was crooning to her- 
self, singing, — 

“ * Swing low, sweet chariot ! : 
I’m acomin’ for to carry you home!’ ”” 

I smiled slyly. If she had but known 
the events of the last two nights, she would 
have thought the chariot was coming for 
her in earnest, and would have been praying 
with all her might for a reprieve. She 
would have been scared out of her senses. 
I followed her out into the kitchen yard to 
see what the prospect was for chickens. 
Uncle Jeff had stocked us. 

“Oh, look dar!” cried Viney, in porten- 
tous accents. A tiny mole-like animal 
eo its head up through the chinks in the 

ricks, “Do you see dat critter? Why, 
dat ’s a ground puppy, one of dem things 
mother died of.” 

“Why, I should n’t think they were bi 
enough to hurt anybody. How did they kill 
her?” asked I, innocently. 

“ A man she would n’t have put a spell on 
mother ‘fore she married father. He made 


tea out of ground puppies, and gave it to her 
to drink, Well, she had 
been married a good while, it was sometime 
after I was born, she tuk sick. She began 
to swell and swell; there was squeakin’ an’ 
barkin’ inside of her; nobody could n’t do 
nothin’ for her, and at last she busted, and 
died! And what do you think, Miss Milly, 
there was lots of ground puppies found in- 
side of her. It was them that killed her,” 
she concluded, with an air of impenetrable 
mystery. 

1 knew it would be useless for me to com- 
bat this conviction. Could worse supersti- 


tion be imported from Central Africa and 


the sources of the Nile? 

This being a chronicle of nights, not 
days, I will —y from noon to midnight. 
We had given Horace one of the empty 
rooms on the other side of the hall. e 
kept lamps burning brightly in our own; 
the doors open, also, between the one’ lead- 
ing down the three little “ym into father’s 

oc 


room. Then we carefully locked all our 
outside doors, as usual. We had resolutely 
refrained from telling Horace of our noctur- 
nal alarms, though we did want to ever so 
much. Would there be a repetition for his 
benefit? Yes, after a while there came a 
clanking of chains, as it were, on the stairs, 
then hammering began in thecellar, I heard 
Horace pounding away at father’s door, in a 
minute. 

“Let me in, Mr. Hinton. I say, some- 
body is knocking, wants to come in, down- 
stairs.” 

“Yes, that is a real sociable fellow, who 
wants to come in most every night!” said 
father jocosely, after he had unbarred and 
unbolted. “We don’t mind him much. 
Let him keep on knocking.” 

Then followed a whispered conference be- 
tween the two gentlemen, that escaped my 
ears 


“ Of course, though, we ‘ll 
see what we can find,” said 
louder tone. “ What outrageous rascality ! 
Some villains want to make the place unin- 
habitable, of course.” 

« Ting ling ling! went all the bells in the 


down, and 
orace, in a 


house at once. This was a new manifesta- 
tion, but one we often had afterward. 

Then father and Horace went down, and 
instituted a thorough search. I had no 
doubts, whatever, this time, as to the futility 
of it. They would not discover anybody or 
anything. 

At breakfast we had a mutual enlighten- 
ment, Muffins and corn-cakes were second- 
ary objects. 

“ What do you know about that man Jeff, 
Mr. Hinton?” asked Horace, significantly. 

“ Nothing, except that he is as stupid. as 
an owl, and perfectly honest, as far as I 
have trusted him, I am sure he ‘is incapa- 
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ble, both morally and mentally, of conniv- 
ance in any such diabolical plot. He is an 
awful coward too.” 

“ Well, somebody must be at the béttom 
of it.” 

This being Sunday, Viney came to us in 
the afternoon, dressed in her best raiment, 
and asked if she could not go over to Tay- 
lor’s to meeting. Of course no objection 
was made, At featime she failed to appear, 
nor did she turn up at bedtime. 

“ How do you account for this?” I pro- 
pounded, with some anxiety, to father. 

_*Itis no more than I have been expect- 


ing, a8 soon as she got a chance to commu- 


nicate with the other people. Of course 
she has heard about the ghost, and is going 
to desert us. You will see if I am right, to- 
morrow.” 

We had another disturbed night, with va- 
riations on the previous ones. We all rose 
at five to give Horace an early breakfast; he 


had to leave in the first train. He looked 


very serious, and declared that he had never 
felt so sorry to say good-by to us before. 
Just as we were sitting down to the meal, in 
walked Viney, out of breath, and apparently 
in a distressed condition. 

“O Miss Milly!” she screamed in great 
agitation, “spooks! I would n’t treat you 
bad for de world, but I could n’t sleep no- 


whar wid spooks, not if it was de onliest 
roof I had to cover me, I 'd stay out-of- 


doors fust. 1 must go back to town dis 
mornin’.” 

“But you have n’t seen anything here, 
have you?” I asked, triumphantly. 

I was sure she had not. 

“ No, miss, not yet, but a woman at meet- 
in’, she told me dis house was full of ’em; it 
had been haunted for years, and, seein’ I was 
one of de Baptist sisterin, and had de wit- 
ness ob de Sperrit, she thought she ought to 
onform me of it ; and she invited me to pass 
de night wid her. I certainly is glad,” she 
continued, thoughtfully, “1 paid Uncle Nick 
dat three cents 1 owed him fore he died, or 
he might have come after me one of dese 
nights I stayed here. 1 'm glad I burnt up 
dat ole chist I had too, fore I come here, or 
I might have got dropsy on it, and died of 
it, like Uncle Nick did! Yes, Miss Mil- 
ly,” — then she began to whimper, — “I has 
got to leave you. I is mighty sorry, but I 
can't help it. I said to myself from de fust, 
dat dis was a spooky lookin’ ole place! — 
ground puppies, too ! 

We did not try to persuade her to remain 
with us; she would have been no sort of use 
to us after this, even if money could have 
hired her to stay, which it could not. So, 
she, too, left on the morning train; the com- 
bination of spooks and ground puppies 
being fatal to her serenity. : 

Then we had an interval of a few quiet 


nights, or, if there were any noises, we were 
too tired and slept too soundly to be roused 
by them. 

This was an immense relief; we hoped to 
find it permanent. 

Hore and I were taking a stroll one after- 
noon, and discussing late events from vari- 
ous standpoints, 

“ I suppose it is scarcely possible,” said I, 
“that a whole family, Horace to boot, should 
have gotten into an abnormal state of mind 
and body, in which they hear things, that 
others, who are around, would not hear? 
Thank gracious! none of us have seen any- 
thing!’ 

Hope started, then she gave me a meane 
ing look. 

“JI may as well tell you, Mildred, that I 
have. You may thin«x |! am cataleptic, or 
apoplectic, or whatever you choose, but I 
did see some one as plainly as I see you 
now.” 

“ When was that, Hope?” 

“ Last night, you know, was quiet: we had 
slept undisturbed since Monday. | said to 
myself that whatever all this was, I never 
meant to let it alarm me again. It was like 
everything else, in the hands of God. The 
moon streamed in the window, and fell on 
my bedposts. I shut my eyes to encourage 
slumber, when suddenly I was prompted to 
open them; it was just as if some one had 
attracted my attention by saying, ‘Look 
here!’ only I did not hear the words. At 
the foot of my bed was standing a lady, with 
long, flowing, black hair, in a white wrapper 
or gown, and her hands were clasped; she 
seemed to be crying. I was not frightened, 
thought it was i of course; Kate was 
asleep 1! my side. ‘What is the matter, 
Mildred ?’ I called.” 

“ And then,” interrupted I, “ what then?” 

“You won’t believe it, but she melted 
away into moonlight, vanished right before 
my eyes.” 

“ This, of course, was a phantom of your 
imagination, Hope, engendered by our late 
unaccountable experiences.” 

“] presume so; but one thing, — | never 
shall laugh again at any one who tells me a 
pe of the kind. You have no idea how 
real it can seem.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ws EN Horace came to Red Hill again, 
he brought with him a friend of his, 
a detective, whose family he had .attended 
free, and who was glad of an opportunity of 
serving him. There was a repetition of 
midnight phenomena; the detective enjoyed 
it apparently, but, after spending several 
days in the neighborhood, was manifestly 
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disgusted at his own failure to bring in: tion of the premises than could be made 


some guilty man by the collar, or to ascertain 
the existence of trap-doors and secret stair- 
ways in the old house, after the time-honor- 
ed fashion of ghost-stories.' He took his de- 
parture slightly crestfallen. . 

I told Horace about Hope’s phantom. 
Then he had a new theory. 

“Do you know, Mildred,” said he, “I 
have been studying Hope lately. As we 
have been unable to account for these phe- 
nomena on ordinary grounds, it has occur- 


_ red to me that they might belong to the 


vast, uncomprehended kingdom of mental 
physiology. Might not one of you have 
some curious and most un=sual psychologi- 
cal power, which, under certain conditions, 
would enable her and others within the 
range of her magnetism, to hear and see 
Strange things? Now I have observed 
thet Hope has a different temperament from 
the rest of you, more of the nervous sensi- 
tive. She” — 

“ She is like everybody else,” I interposed, 
“or we should all have made the discovery 
long ago.” 

“No,” he resumed, “the conditions are 
so subtle that you could not recognize them. 
They might occur in some peculiar phase of 
physical or mental development, and never 
again, and then the surrounding atmosphere 
would also, of course, have to correspond. 
I cannot explain it, but I mean, in one word, 
that Hope may be the medium through 
which all this has hapnened.” 

This explanation did not elucidate the 
oo gee nor did it render our stay at Red 

ill either more agreeable or more conven- 
ient. We could get no servant to live with 
us, and, since Viney’s desertion, had done 
our own cooking, sending out our vashing. 
In a measure we became accustomed to be- 
ing disturbed, still we never saw the sun 
set without experiencing a vague sensation 
of dread. 

Father said, “I would as leave stay here 
myself, if it were not for you, children. Af- 
ter all, there does n’t seem to be anything to 
hurt you.” 

“To hnrt you!” exclaimed Horace, on 
one of the occasions when our leaving Red 
Hill was canvassed. “Why, a hippopota- 
mus could n’t stand such a prolonged strain 
on his nervous system; he would give way 
under the loss of rest and consequent loss 
of appetite. You must go away, all of you. 
I strongly recommend it as a friend and 
physician. 

And, at the end of three months, we went, 
though pride rebelled. We did not like to 
own oursélves beaten, 

When we left, father, Horace, and several 
young men remained for a few days, partly 
to pack up our effects, but still more, to in- 
stitute a final and more thorough examina- 


while we were in possession of them. 

We rented a cottage in the suburbs of 
Richmond; it was small, but how happy we 
felt to be in a house like other people's, 
where, if you heard the bell, you would cer- 
tainly find some visible object at the other 
end of it; if any steps were heard near the 
bed, it would be sure to be one of the girls 
pattering around in her slippers. 

About a week after our return, Horace 
and I were sitting in our little parlor one 
evening, prolonging the twilight. 

“The other fellows thought it was jurt 
the queerest experience they ever had, so. 
thoroughly unsatisfactory,” said he. ‘“ Not 
a closet or even a chink escaped them; 
over the graveyard, and Carter 
an illiams patroled it several hours one 
night, to see if there were any foul play in 
that direction. We were all completely baf- 
fied. The last night we were there, we were 
a pretty sleepy set. I had your old room, 
and the one next, which te and Hope 
occupied, was vacant. I was just going to 
sleep, when something, I know not what, 
prompted me to open my eyes. There, 
standing not far off, was the very same dark- 
haired woman in a night-dress, whom Hope 
saw; she seemed to be wringing her hands 
and crying. ‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘this is good. 
Now we shall discover your identity, and 
measure your powers, madam.’ She walked 
slowly along. Faint gleams of moonlight fell 
on her from the open windows. I sprang 
out of bed, and followed her. When she 
got into the middle of the next room, she 
disappeared, — yes, disappeared right in the 
centre of the floor.” : 

“Did you examine it the next day?” I 
asked. 

we did! Took up the floor, 
and pulled down some of the plastering of 
the wall, but all was sound.” 

I laughed. 

“Well, now, Horace,” I said, “you will 
have to admit that whatever kind of phsy- 
chological subject Hope may be, you your- 
self are of the same calibre. Perhaps it 
was an epidemic we all had!” 

“ What is it?” he pondered thoughtfully. 
“Why do not Huxley, Tyndal, Spencer, and 
even the mighty Darwin, leave for a while 
their evolution theories, their protoplasm, 
diatoms and entozoa, and turn their attention 
to these phenomena? Are they not worth it, 
since there are traces of their having mysti- 
fied the intelligent as well as the ignorant 
in every age of the world?” 

“They belong to that immaterial part of 
man that science cannot take hold of, Mr. 
Materialist!” 

“Well, until I find some more rear og 
solution for them, than has yet been found, 
1 must admit, Mildred, that what I have 
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heard, seen, and failed to account for, is for 
me the first link in a new chain, It is the 
first shadow of proof I have ever had, that 
there is a world outside of this, not wholly 
lost to us.” He put his arm around me as 
he spoke. “Let us hope that the grave is 
not the end of our conscious existence, that 


knowledge is ever increasing, and love im- 
mortal.” 

Here father, who had been asleep in his 
easy-chair, started up, rubbed his eyes, and 
said, — 

* Well, I never shall believe it was spirits, 
any way!” 


THE TROUBADOUR. 
BY LUCY WILLIAMS. 


lady, wake? 
The slumbers break: 
minstrel’s is strung, 
glade, 


To breathe thy name 
harper came: 
He claims no greater prize. 


At night's ‘one 
Dosh tay peep 
thro: uce 
And dream of love, 
rom above, 
Their vigils o’er thee keep. 
Boston, Decemane, 1882. 


Though lover 
His mellow flute 


Then, maiden, wake! 
Thy visions b _— 
The mist of love di 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 
A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine. 
BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


auTHoR oF TRIUMPHS OF SCteNce,” NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “ACROSS THE WILD WESTEKN WILDERNESS,” 
“ STORIES ABOUT THE EARLV SETTLERS,” AND SO FORTH. 


THE MOON. 


Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wond’rous tale; 

And, nightly, to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst al! the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. — AppIson. 


EXT to the sun, the moon is, to a com- 

mon observer, the most . magnificent 

and interesting of the celestial bodies. The 

beauties of a clear, tranquil evening, when 

all natare, silent and serene, is bathed in 

the calm, holy light of the resplendent 
23 


queen of night, is a theme that has been 
sung by poets, from the remotest ages. In 
ancient times, when the world was sunk in 
ignorance and superstition, the moon was 
worshiped as a goddess; and even human 
sacrifices were sometimes made to obtain 
her favor. She was the Isis of the Egyp:- 
ians, the Diana, Venus, Juno, Minerva, and 
so’ forth, of the Greeks, and the Hebrew 
goddess of the groves, and queen of heaven, 
Strabo informs us that near the Araxesa 
famous tenele was erected, which was es- 
pecially dedicated to the worship of the 


. 
With joy salutes thine 7 
And proud the 
In serenade, Of convenit bell, 
' Its magic chords have rung. Re-echoed far and near. 
To thee, thee In of yore, 
t 4 tes arise. Sa 
n thrilling notes — 
By twinkling star, 
Forsook the field of fight. 
And, with a 
Will cry, Dear maid, farewell.” 
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moon. Modern science has done much to 
dispe} the idolatrous superstitions of the 
olden time, yet the study of science is only 
in its infancy; and its first rudiments have 
barely been completely mastered by our 
ablest sages and philosophers. The grander 
principles and operations are, no doubt, yet 
shrouded in darkness, waiting to be revealed 
oO brain-work of generations yet un- 


The moon is the nearest of all the planet- 
ary bodies to the earth; being only about 
two hundred and torty thousand miles dis- 
tant. A train of cars, proceeding in a 
straight line, without intermission, at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, would reach 
the moon in less than a year. On account 
of its comparative proximity, it appears 
nearly as large as the sun. Her diameter, 
however, is only two thousand one hundred 
and sixty miles; and it would take forty- 
nine planets the size of the moon, to make 
one the size of the earth; and seventy mil- 
lion to make one the.size of the sun. 

Its seeming revolution round the earth, 
from east to west, is obly apparent, and is 
caused by the daily motion of the earth 
from west to east. She does, however, 
revolve round the earth in an elliptical orbit, 
from west to east, at the rate of about two 
thousand three hundred miles per hour. A 
complete revolution is performed in twenty- 
seven days, seven hours, and forty-three 
minutes. This constitutes a lunar month. 
But while she has been passing around the 
circle, the earth has also been journeying 
on its course around the sun, at the rate of 
sixty-eight thousand miles an hour, carryin 
her forward with it, and now she is ina dif 
ferent position in respect to the sun. Over 
two more days are required for the moon to 
overtake him, or reach her former position 
in relation to the earth and sun. When the 
moon is in conjunction with the sun, or 
nearly on a line between us and the celestial 
orb, it is said to be anew moon. The side 
presented to us is now hid in darkness. A 
night or two afterward it appears in the 
west, just after sunset, in the shape of a 
thin crescent, with its horns pointing to the 
east. During a clear evening, the dark por- 
tion of its disk, aside from its bright cres- 
cent, may be seen, though somewhat pale 
and indistinct. This is produced by the re- 
flected light of the sun, from the earth to 
the moon; and is often spoken of as the 
“moonlight of the moon.” The moon now 
appears to fall gradually back toward the 
east, while its bright crescent grows larger 
every day, until it presents its whole en- 
yer hemisphere, — a resplendent globe 
of beauteous light, rising in the east while 
the sun is setting in the west. Proceeding 
eastward, she soon puts on a gibbous face, 
and then a crescent again, now with the 


cusps or horns pointing to the west; and, 
after appearing in the east just before sun- 
rise, enters into conjunction with the sun 
again. The period from one new moon to 
another is twenty-nine days, twelve hours, 
and forty-four minutes. This is what is 
known as the moon’s synodic revolution, 

The moon also revolves on its axis, though 
its diurnal motion is so slow that a person 
proceeding over its surface at the rate of ten 
miles an hour might travel in perpetual sun- 
shine. It accomplishes but one revolution 
from one new moon to another ; and, conse- 
quently, her days and nights are equal in 
length to twenty-nine and one-half of ours. 
The result is, the same hemisphere is always 
presented to the earth; and in ees to 
the appearance of the other, we shall proba- 
bly a:ways remain in ignorance. 

Although the full moon sheds such a rich 
flood of silvery light upon the earth, dim- 
ming the lustre of the stars, and rendering 
the night so sublimely beautiful, she is a 
dark or opaque body, reflecting oaly the sun- 
shine upon her surface. Her rays are with- 
out perceptible warmth, even when concen- 
trated under the most powerful sun glasses ; 
and it is said that three hundred thousand 
full moons would be required to produce a 
light equal in intensity to that of the sun. 

.When observed by the unassisted eye, 
the moon appears like a magnificent globe 
of silvery brightness, sailing among the 
stars, in the clear, ethereal arch of blue. A 
few shadowy spots are noticed on its sur- 
face, one of which we used to hear spoken 
of in our school-boy days as “the old man 
in the moon, with the great bundle of wood 
upon his back.” When viewed by the aid 
of a powerful telescope, the lunar orb pre- 
sents a grand and impressive picture. The 
darker spots are brought out more plain and 
distinct, and the whole surface appears cov- 
ered with a diversity of mountains, valleys, 
circular ridges, insulated rocky pinnacles, 
and yawning caverns, The shadows of the 
lofty peaks reach out over the plains, in an 
opposite direction from the sun, like giant 
spectres of darkness. The best time for 
viewing the lunar shadows is at about the 
time cf half moon. The line of light is now 
seen steadily advancing, in somewhat of a 
broken, jagged outline, as the rising sun 
gilds the lofty summits and towering pinna- 
cles beyond, leaving the intervening vales 
for hours obscured in gloom and darkness. 
Atthe time of full moon, when the earth is 
nearly on a line between her and the sun, 
the solar rays tall more directly upon that 
portion of the moon turned toward us, and 
no shadows are cast from her elevations. In 
the same manner no shadows are cast from 
terrestrial objects within the tropics, when 
the sun isin the zenith. As we watch the 
ever-changing diversity of light and shade, 
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ever so conspicuous in lunar scenery, we 
contemplate with emotion the wild sublimity 
and picturesque beauty of the landscape of 
another world. 

lf we were placed upon the centre of that 
portion of the moon’s surface presented to 
us, the earth would appear like an immense 
lunar orb, many times as large as the moon 
gy to us, apparently fixed and immova- 
ble in the heavens, directly overhead. If 
we were near the edge, it would appear near 
the horizon. When it is new mvon here, 
the earth would appear as a vast full moon 
there; and when it is full moon here, the 
earth would present the appearance of a 
new moon there. The diurnal motion of 
the earth would present constantly varying 

ictures of light and shade, as the darker 

acific Ocean was turned toward them, then 
the brighter gems of America, the interven- 
ing shade of the Atlantic, and a few hours 
later the brilliant spots of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, surrounded by seas and oceans in 
dim and shadowy outline. From the other 
hemisphere of the moon, the heavens would 
present an entirely different aspect. There, 
no resplendent earth could ever be seen. 

In conclusion, what is the nature of the 
moon’s suriace? Do rivers and seas 
abound? Is there vegetation? Is it inhab- 
ited? A few years since, there was much 
difference of opinion among astronomers in 


regard to these points. Some maintaining 


that matter was created subservient to 
mind, and believing that some grand work 
of lunar art might possibly be discovered, 
and evidence of its inhabitants there 

roved, Itis now pretty generally conceded, 
owever, that the moon is without an atmds- 


phere. If this is so, under the laws that 
govern our planet, animal life could not 
exist. No clouds or vapors are ever seen. 


She has no water. Vegetation cannot grow. 
She presents, then, a vast, barren waste. 
scene of wild, rocky grandeur, and gloomy, 
sterile desolation. A cheerless desert, with 
no air to breathe, or mitigate the terribie 
heat of the burning sun, that pours down 
its incessant rays for three hundred and fift 
hours in succession. No sound to brea 
the universal stillness, ro pulse and quiver 
of living motion, — a dead and silent world. 
We can go back, in our imagination, to a 
period when our earth was a glowing, incan- 
descent mass, slowly cooling and slacking, | 
without the busy hum of animated nature; 
without vegetation; without life. It was a 
period of preparation; fitting and preparing 
the world for the new life to come. May 
not the moon be — a similar 
change at the present time 


The subject for the next article will be 
“ The Earth, and its Changes,” 


thanks, aunty,” answers a win- 

some little maiden in one of the 
drawings of the modern leader of artistic 
humor, “no, thanks,” refusing the offer of 
anew doll. “I should never love another 
doll like this; for see, it has only got one 
eye, one leg, and one arm; and nobody 
would care for it if I didn’t. Proper dolls 
can take care of themselves, you know!” 
What devoted fidelity shines out of this 
smile-provoking logic; what love, tender and 
helpful, covering all defects of the object 
loved! What a glimpse of character is 
there ; a crooked, comic reflection, but a very 
bright one, thrown from a womanly charac- 
ter somewhere in the future, self-forgetting 
and true, faithfully cheering come life that 
needs comfort, or devoted to some weak, 
erring mortal, whom love makes dearer than 


DOLL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL, 


rfection, and whom “ nobody would care 
or if she did n’t.” 

As an index of the mysteries shut up in 
little maidens, the commonest doll is a won- 
derful thing. The child-owner is peculiarly 
sensitive about it, especially if the boys 
quarrel with it; or if paterfamilias, unaware 
of the ubiquitous nature of dolls, sits down 
on it ia his arm-chair; or if materfamilias 
exiles it from society down-stairs because 
of its propensity for shedding bran. Oh 
those dolls, what tell-tales they become; not 
the talking dolls alone, — which tell no more 
than the dumb rag-bundles, — but all the le- 
gion, even those that never winked an eye, 
or > eae to a squeeze with an intestine 
squeak, 

There is somethin 


humanly interesti 
about the whole do 


existence. Out o 


= 
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where, uncounted centuries ago, ba- 
S hands were folded to rest, with pagan 
rites, and the child’s terra-cotta toys put in 
around their little owner ere the earth was 
thrown, under who knows what rain of tears, 
as. real as ours, out of those graves of little 
ancients vanished in dust, they have dug up 
slim, straight, tiny human fingers, made 


roughly of baked earth, some of them per-- 


haps household gods of the nursery, but 
amongst them surely, judging from the rest 
of the toys, that wonderful thing, the doll of 
antiquity. The mimic child in the child’s 
pessession seems to be, in some form or 
other, almost as old and universal an insti- 
tution as children themselves; and, for all 
we know, the professors of scientific com 
parison might have a great deal to say about 
these universal playthings. But we are 
afraid of the havoc made by science in the 
nursery. We leave the problem of doll de- 
velopment to the scientists, the same ruth- 
less discoverers who have found out that 
Cinderella’s slipper was not glass at all, but 

s, — vert, not verre,—and have otber- 
wise tumbled down about our ears the pret 
tiest ornaments of the old nursery castles-in- 
the-air. For our own part, we are content 
that dolls were always dolls, and have de- 
veloped into nothing grester. They are on- 
ly denizens of child-world. 

Rag, wood, and india-rubber, china, com- 
position, and wax. We can imagine the im- 
mense doll population gathering about us 
impatient for attention, and all leaning up 
against each other, for it is a peculiarity of 
doll physique, that, as regards standing upin 
dependently in the world, a doll is unmatch- 
ed for helplessness by anything under the 
sun — except a soda-water bottle. The 
weak point of the primitive rag-baby was the 
human face divine in colored chintz, until 
at last it has been painted on white calico. 
The wooden genera of the family had an 
objectionable stare, and were too liable to 
be scalped.. The china cousins suffered 
from fragile noses (and heads), and an un- 
natural shining skin, jndia-rubber got over 
the danger of breakage; but the immortals 
have, like old Tithonus, the gift of life with 
the gift of youth forgotten, and, the period 
of doll existence being over, their wasbed- 
out Kaffir complexion is frightful to see. 
Composition with a thin skin of wax is the 
most popular in nursery society; but the 
élite ot dolls will ever be the waxen fair ones 
endowed with human hair. All dolls’ hair 
has, at least, one human property, that of 
falling off. But unfortunately human. bald- 
ness is.a gradual sorrow; not like poor dol- 
ly’s, one shock of consternation, This is 
the most trying misfortune to a doll-loving 
child, A creature with only one eye, one 

and one arm, may still be cherished ; 


but a scalped doll is a monstrosity. Yet | 


even oc defects than this can be cured; 
indeed medical science pales beside the 
wonders done in a London “ dolls’ hospital.” 
“ What a beautiful doli!” we once remarked 
to a communicative-looking little stranger. 
“Yes,” said the communicative little ane, 
proundly, “ and this is her second head!” 

A motherly instinct lies deep down in the 
mania; but there is a sisterly or 
confidential relationship as well. The child 
is a little mother, when, with self-imposed 
restraint, she keeps still for ten long min- 
utes, pretending that the doll is asleep; 
or when she teaches that most uninteresting 
pupil; or gives her an imaginary cold in or- 
der to comfort her with muffling shawls. 
But there is a friendly relationship of equaili- 
ty — proof of the need of a confidante, a 
good keeper of secrets — when Miss Polly, 
in enforced exile, confides to Miss Dolly 
that mademoiselle is horridly cross, to 
blame ber for not knowing French verbs, 
when she herself does n't know plain Eng- 
lish verbs yet when she ’s talking — and 
English so easy! Or in happier mood, she 
may take counsel about papa’s new shilling, 
and would n’t it be the nicest way of spend- 
ing it if she bought a money-box to keep it 
in 


It is curious to note the different degrees 
Lin which children of different’ character or 
‘surroundings are credulous about doll-life. 
‘Doll-li.e is not mistaken for real life, yet it 
would be hard to define the distinction 
made in the child’s mind, when a willing im- 
agination has worked habitual self-delusion. 
+The same well-known master of humorous 
black-and-white art, who drew the child de- 
voted to the one-eyed, one-legged doll, repre- 
sents elsewhere a little girl begging her 
mamma not to let remarks be made about 
the doll when the doll is there, because she 
has been trying all her life to keep that doll 
from knowing that she was not alive. This 
suggests the utmost degree of delusion, and 
the child’s plea inverts the real state of the 
.case; she had been trying ail her life to 
keep herself from realizing that the doll was 
not alive. Such credulity leads to sympathy 
and the desire to do service, the course nat- 
urally taken by interest in dumb pets that 
really possess life. The old doll is believed 
in, through long habit of imagination, much 
more than the new one; and there is likely 
to be most credulity in a child who has one 
sole, companionable doll. Yet there are 
motherly little maidens, whose hearts ex- 
pand indefinitely, adopting a family of little 
and big, without losing interest in any, and 
sympathizing with all. Sometimes in such 
a case the faded old doll or the mained one 
gets most sympathy; a verv touching trait, 
the promise of great tenderness in the years 
to come. 


Large size is not necessary for the child's 
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belief; and why should it be harder for a 
child to see full-sized humanity in a three- 
inch mannikin, than for us to see in a three- 
inch engraving, with no intermediate pro- 
cess of thought, the full immensity of moun- 
tain, forest and sky? We confess, we once 
_ believed size indispensable for sympathy, 
until we discovered the capability of young 
hearts for loving sensitively the least thing, 
when a blue-eyed little maiden was hurt in 
her feelings because her china two-inch doll, 
clad with Spartan simplicity in cotton print 
that might be anything from a pinafore to a 
toga, was mischievously ducked in a doll- 
bath of paint watér, with her clothes on, as 
the child complained bitterly. The anxiet 

that the doll should not catch cold was evi- 
dence of some association of human feeling 
with those diminutive toys. The same 
child’s other toys might have been immersed 
adozen times without touching the sensi- 
tiveness which she bore for the semblance 
of a human thing in her possession. To 
other children, it is true, dolls are nothing 
more than toys, and the old toy is thrown 
away to make room for the new toy in the 
fine dress. 

As to doll-dressing, it, too, may be an in- 
dex of character, and become more than an 
exercise of good taste or neat work. A girl, 
whose characteristic defect is lack of perse- 
verance, full of good intentions, but wanting 
the energy of persistence, will begin her 
doll’s wardrobe on a magnificent scale, but 
get tired, and leave an unfinished wardrobe 

an ill-dressed doll. The industrious, 
helpful little woman will go about things 
more simply, but, being blessed with the 
spirit of duty-doing, will work patiently at 
one thing at a time, and will not be so sensi 
ble of the novelty of beginning, as of the 
pleasure of finishing each, and at last finish- 
ing all. <A spice of vanity will be evident in 
others, who like best a brilliant doll-costume 
of grown-up fashion; and when the fine 
dress is soiled, the wearer is uncared for. 
Or the indolence of more luxurious vanity 
may have its childish counterpart, when the 
owner of a costly doll buys feathered hats 
for its head, and minute powder-boxes 
for its complexion, but hus not the most re- 
mote idea of doing a stitch for it with her‘ 
own hands. With various degrees of dress- 
ing and nursing, the affectionate, personal 
interest fades gradually away, through 
scores of little people who are as callous 
about the feelings of dolls, as about the 
feelings of the animals that they throw back 
through the ark roof, anyhow, with their 
legs round each others’ necks, until we find 
at the opposite end of the scale the a 
tional girls who never cared for a doll. 
Some of these are already unchildlike, and 
conceal a real weakness for dolls, because 


of a shyness of being seen with them; 


sometimes when they are on the verge of 
getting past the age of dolls altogether, 
cinid-nature asserts itself, and a doll appears 
on the scene, —a refreshing escape from 
self-consciousness to simplicity. Other 
girls, studious-minded, prefer their books, 
but can get on well enough with a neigh- 
bor’s doll, though without any faith in dol- 
life ; possibly the rencontre ends in the mis- 
chievous freaks and personal remarks on 
dolly, which dolly’s owner so sensitively re- 
sents. 

Other girls, again, know more about spin- 
ning tops than nursing dolls. They are the 
girls in whom, by some droll freak of Na- 
ture, one sees a girlish face with something 
of a boyish look, and in the child an odd re- 
minder of a boy about the figure standing or 
running, and about the whole manner, which 
is apt to be bluff, vivacious, happy, but be- 
fore strangers peculiarly gentle and sub- 
dued, — exactly like Tom, Jack, and Harry, 
in their lamb-like condition during the first 
drawing-room evening of the holidays. 
These boyish fils are not gushing in affec- 
tion, but quietly staunch and warm, having 
the rare merit of meaning more than they 


say. 
But we have not to deal with freaks of 
Nature; and will return, instead, to ordin 
doll-loving girls. It is one of the most curi- 
ous and pleasing facts connected with them 
and their playthings, that the natural beauty 
or the unnatural ugliness of Miss Dolly is 
not the measure of kindliness, except on the 
first day of choice and adoption. A 
child’s rag-bundle may give as much delight, 
as a waxen, golden-haired baby in a nurser 
full of toy-luxuries. Again, the new arrival, 
in all the g'ory of muslin and spangles, with 
six new names, and smelling of new wax, 
may be dearer to a child a year after ina 
home-made gown, with chipped nose, and 
cheeks and eyebrows washed away. Of the 
child, taking at once to her heart the doll 
that comes at Christmas, sweet with a moth- 
er’s love, may never criticise its featurés, 
nor ever perceive—as at least one little 
child refused to perceive — that the doll 
bought secretly in a hurry on Christmas 
Eve had leather hands with but three fin- 
on each, defective glass eyesight, and 
ears in the neck. The child would have 
known, and chosen a pretty face; but the 
giver and tke season glorified its counte- 
nance, and it remained a hideous but be- 
loved doll. Even dolls’ accomplishments 
do not insure their finding more favor. 
The artist of child-life, to whom we have re- 
fered before, in “ Not to be Beaten,” makes 
one little girl, with a recumbent wax-baby, 
boast from her end of the sofa, “ My doll 
can open her eyes!” Whereupon the 
little girl at the opposite sofa-arm retorts, 
“My doll never shuts hers!” If physica! 
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beauty and mechanical acquirements were 
the passports to affection, the boy-dolls 
would never have been adopted for their 
oddity, nor the Japanese babies with eyes 
aslant and heads bald save for one tuft of 
hair; nor would the black-faced crew have 
thrust their woolly heads into the nurseries. 

There remains one mystery yet. Howisit 
that the little people, who are not credulous 
about doll life, are still not impressed by the 
human semblance of the toy, when they at- 
tack delly with penknife or scissors, to dis- 
cover, like boy and girl Frankensteins, the 
secrets of her vitality as regards inward 
squeaks or shutting eyes? How is it that 
even the callous schoolboy can extract the 
eyes of that flaxen-haired creature, without 
being startled by a sense of atrocity? How 
is it that his sisters — who of course did not 
ever care for Adriana Matilda — can calmly 
accept possession of Adriana Matilda's eyes 
as curiosities, once Tommy has taken them 
out? Or how can she afterward stuff her 
pinchushion with Adriana Matilda’s life- 
bloed? These are awtul and unanswerable 
queries; but this recalls so strongly our 


childish — imaginary — introduction to the 
secret chamber of Bluebeard, that we flee 
from it in horror, oniy hoping that the help- 
less damsels will find some knight of the nur- 
sery to take up their cause, and snatch them 
from Tommy next time while yet they are 
sound; yes, and send them straight to the 


children’s hospital or the workhouse in- 


fant department, not for their own sake 
of course, but for the sake of weak and poor 
little ones, who would prize the toys that the 
children of the rich wantonly destroy. 

Our last word about the treatment of dolls 
is not our own, but comes from no less an 


authority than George Eliot, In one of 
those pages full of close observation of the 


ways and workings of human nature, she in-: 


troduces a doll in the hands of her heroine, 
adoll under sad ill-treatment, and so intro- 
as a tell-tale of character. Magyie 


Tulliver, when she was a_ shock-headed 
child — now, as in after years, faulty, impet- 
uous, hot-hearted, exceedingly lovable — 
was wont to take refuge in an attic, to give 
vent to her childish troubles ; those troubles 
that are so intensely heavy, because to child- 
ren there is but little sense of other coexist- 
ent things or of afuture. In this long loft 
under the roof there were cobwebs, and 
worm-eaten shelves, and a tub behind which 
she could hide, and imagine the vengeance 
of nobody knowing where she was; and 
there was also “the trunk of a large wooden 
doll, which once stared with the roundest of 
eyes and reddest of cheeks,” but which she 
now used as a sort of fetich, wreaking upon 
it her rage, or sorrow, or vexation, driving 
nails into its head, knocking it upon the 
floor, grinding it against the brick columns 
of the chimneys going up through the mid- 
dle of the loft, and al! the while solacing her- 
self by imagining it to be the person who 
was the absent cause of her trouble. 

The whole proceeding — certainly in 
those pages either an actual or a possible 
fact—is meant to il.ustrate a character 


quite the reverse of cruel, but resolute and 
rebellious, with the originality of a strong 
nature. It is a passionate heart giving vent 
to anger, but really ruled by the need of 
loving and the power of loving. Can there 
be a doubt that in the days when the wood- 
en doll had still its ted cheeks and round 


eyes, before it became the worn-out wooden 


trunk, there was never doll more cherished 
and more hotly defended — even from Tom 
— than this much-abused fetich? A doll of 
Maggie Tulliver’s! with what kisses and 
tears it must have been guarded once, — 
and would: be still if she had not changed 


its eg | into the detested Aunt Glegg or 
any one else. As it stands, the passage, de- 
scribing the last dealings of Maggie Tulli- 


ver with its unoffencing head, is one of the 
most curious illustrations of the ways of 
children and the fate of dolls. 


QUATRAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH. SANDA ENOS. 


ever 


New Hanrtrorp, N. Y., 1882. 
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ELBERON. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


A JUNE sun was slowly hiding in the 
west, the sleepy ocean, still from his 
ardent glances, was singing a soft “swish 
swash ” on the pebbles, and a very elegant 
lady and gentleman, who had lingered un- 
conventionally late on the beach, were ab- 
stractly poking the sand with parasol and 
cane, respectively: And both were young, 
and one was beautiful. This was the lady, 
of course. The gentleman was, well, nice- 
looking, he was also (it is n't rude to tell a 
gentleman’s age) about twenty-eight or 
thirty years of age. They had traced an 
elaborate pattern on the sand, when the lady 
looked at the west, and said, — 

“ Really, Mr. Callington, the sun has set: 
let us go to the house at once, I will be 


late for dinner. There comes Isabel now, 
and she is already dressed.” 

And a tall, graceful girl, attired, not in the 
latest mode, but with a simplicity that made 
her more elegant than the speaker, came 
over the sand toward them. 

“ Are you coming for me, Isabel?” asked 


the first lady, whom we will introduce as 


Miss Clara Crane. 
“No,” replied Isabel. 
that you were here. The beach looked so 
-delightful I thought I would have fifteen 
minutes of its society before dinner.” 
“ And do not care for the addition of ours. 


Come, Mr. Callington, let us go. You will 


dine with us, of course, Only fifteen min- 
utes left to dress to meet His Royal High- 
ness.” 

She made a face of mock distress, and 
then she and Mr. Callington walked toward 
the quaint cottage that stood near by. But 
we will | to look at Isabel; and she is 


very fair to look at. Slight and graceful in 


figure, with a square-browed head, that is 
set on her shourders in a Juno-like pose; a 
clear, creamy cheek, tinted with crimson; a 
delicate nose, slightly aquiline ; deep, hazel- 
gray eyes, under low arched brows; a wealth 
of auburn brown hair, braided tightly around 
her head, and a scarlet mouth, that, though 
naturally tender and aw had the pow- 
er to close in firm, stern lines when the 
need came, but it was soft and gentle then, 
and her whole figure had a calm, restful 
beauty, in perfect harmony with the scene 
around her, a scene that her poet’s soul 
drank in so eagerly, that she did not notice 
a gentleman come slowly up the beach, and, 


“TI did not know 


stopping near her, gaze on her as intently 
as she did on nature. 

They stood thus, each wrapped in his 
own adoration, till a wave more daring than 
its sisters, rippled so close to Isabel’s feet, 
that she stepped back, and, in so doing, 
saw the man. The red deepened a shade 
in her cheek, and, with the annoyance natu- 
ral to all delicate natures, on discovering 
themselves watched, she threw back her 
head with slight hauteur, and walked toward 
the cottage. 

While she is on her way there we will in- 
troduce her formally to the reader as Miss 
Isabel Woodburn, an orphan, the ward of a 
maiden aunt, who is the sister of Clara’s fa- 
ther, Mr. Crane, whom they are at present 
visiting. 

Isabel walked quickly to the cottage. 
Had she looked behind, she would have 


been indignant to see that the strange gen- 
tleman was following her; but she did not 
see him, and was, therefore, ignorant of the 
fact that he stepped upon the piazz. as she 
passed in the door. She expected that she 
was late for dinner, —a thing her uncle par- 


ticularly detested; and she was agreeably 


surprised when she saw that the family was 
still in the parlor. Mr. Crane looked u 
from the paper he was pretending to read, 
when she entered. There was a little wrin- 
kle on his brow, and she hastened to say, — 

“TI hope you have not been waiting for 
me, uncle, I’m sorry, but” — 


“Bosh!” interrupted her uncle, “ Wait- 


ing for you, eh? Just you wait till I de 
when a Sandyhook appetite ‘s pulling me to 
the table. If filial respect and politeness 
don’t bring you home at dinner-time, my 
stomach sha’n’t be punished for your offence. 
It is n’t you, my lady, but ” — 

“ A tardy guest who is the offender,” said 


a deep, masculine voice, and the stranger of 


the beach entered the room. “| acknowl- 
edge my offence humbly, Mr. Crane, but the 
fault is not all mine. first missed a train, 
and also mistook the directions that” — 

“ Bosh !” interrupted Mr. Crane, who had 
risen to meet him with outstretched hand. 
“No matter about all that stuff now that you 
are here. 1 had begun to fear that some- 
thing had turned up to keep you. Jane, my 
dear” (to Mrs. Crane, a plump, fair, and 
much-frizzled lady), “ this is Stephen Morley, 
the son of a very dear friend, who is no 
more. Ellen” (to his sister), “ Steve Mor- 
ley’s son. You would know him anywhere, 
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would n't you? Clara,come here. Stephen, 
my daughter. Mr. Callington, Mr. Morley. 
Isabel! Where has that girl gone to, 
Ellen? Out mooning on the piazza? Isa- 
bel, come in here. This is my friend Ste- 

hen Morley’s son. You ‘ve heard of him, 
F think. Stephen, my niece, Miss Isabel 
Woodburn. Now you all know each other, 
and if you don’t become friends, it is your 
fault, not mine. And now to dinner at 
last!” 

Mr. Crane closed his speech with a wave 
of his hand, and, offering his arm to his 
wife, led the way to the dining-room. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A WEEK passed from Stephen’s arrival 
in Elberon, and in that time a great 
change had come over the place. The pres- 
idential party had come to the hotel; and 
Mrs. Garfield’s rapidly improving health 
gave fresh life and light toeverything. Re- 
ceptions, dinners, and hops, followed in close 
succession, and in all of, them the Crane 
family took an active part. Mr. Crane’s 
wish, that Morley and they all shouid be 
friends, was fully realized. He was in high 
favor with every one. Clara wore her pret- 
tiest dresses, and smiled her sweetest smiles ; 
Mr. Callington, who, by the way, was the 
son of a neighboring cottager, and only a 
daily visitor of the Crane's, voted him a 
tip-top fellow, and took on himself the duty 
mi introducing him everywhere; and even 
Isabel, who never made an effort to enter- 
tam any gentlemen, would brighten up when 
he approached her, which was quite often, 
in fact, much too often to be altogether 
agreeable to Miss Clara, for this lady posi- 
tively decided to become Mrs. Stephen 
Morley, being fully satisfied that fate could 
hold nothing more desirable in store for her 
than the princely fortune and handsome son 
of-her father’s old friend. She watched the 
growing friendship between Isabel and him 
with annoyance, but no serious alarm. She 
knew that Isabel was a beautiful woman, 
but she knew too that her style was not that 
whieh society admired. Isabel never cared 
for admiration, in faet, she rather resented 
it, and so wraceee herself up in her queer, 
poky ways, that gentlemen were afraid of 

er. She supposed that she was something 
new to Mr. Morley, and, consequently, 
amusedhim. The idea of her being a rival 
never occurred to her. But another had no- 
ticed the growing friendship of Isabel and 
Stephen, and this was Aunt Ellen. When 
her brother had said, “ Steve Morley’s son, 
Ellen. You would know him any where,” 
her heart, with a throb unfelt for years, had 
answered “ yes,” for in his face she saw the 


brow and eyes of the father who had been 
the lover of her youth, the lover unjust jeal- 
ousy had driven from her, and who, after 
long, vain waiting for the word her pride 
would not let her speak, had wedded a blue- 
eyed child-wife, whose cloudless life had 
sed away when his baby son was laid in 
isarms. Long, long years had passed since 
those days. Steve Morley had gone to join 
his child-wife beyond the void; and bitter, 
unavailing tears had washed away the sharp- 
ness of her a. But, oh, how fresh and 
new it seeme n when ber brother spoke 
those words! And when she saw the son, 
so like his father, by the side of her darli 
she lived the past all over again, and pray: 
from the bitterness of her lonely heart, that 
no cloud might dim their day. 

The Crane family were bathers. Mr. 
Crane believed in it. Every morning before 
he left for town, he took his dip in the 
brine, and every member of his family relig- 
iously did the same, some time during the 
day, tide and weather permitting. Both 
Isabel and Clara were fine swimmers, Isa- 
bel being unusually oene in the water, and 

r Aunt Ellen was kept, in constant fear 
est her skill and daring combined would 
bring her to trouble. Isabel laughed at her 
fears, but she would not be silenced, but 
gave her a lecture of instruction we and 
one day, when the sea was particularly calm, 
she closed with the 

“ Now, Isabel, do be prudent today, and, 
because the water is so calm, don’t try to 
take a trip across.” 

And Isabel replied, — 

“Don’t fear, aunty, I won’t try it today, . 
for I don’t think I could get back in time for 
the hop tonight; and I would n’t miss see- 
ing so many lions together for worlds, If 
it was n’t for that, I really think I would be 
tempted to try, it is so lovely today. Come, - 
Clara, let ’s be the first in.” 

And, hand in hand, the two girls dashed 
into the sparkling brine. The rest followed; 
and soon the merry laughs and shouts of 
the bathers tose above the splashing of the 
water. It was a perfect day, soft and warm, 
and the sea just heaving in a delicious, lazy 
swell, that seemed wooing every one to its 


arms. 

Isabel staid with the others a short time, 
and then, unable to resist the temptation, 
she left them, and swam out by herself. 
She swam with long, slow strokes, yielding 
so completely to the delight of the situation, 
that she took no note of distance, till she 
turned to go back, when she discovered that 
she had gone much farther than she intend- 
ed to. edid not mind this; but, fearing 
that her aunt would be alarmed, she at once 
struck out rapidly for the shore, She swam 
for a few minutes, when, to her astonishment, 


she found that she was not advancing an 
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inch. She rested a minute, and then struck 
out again with renewed strength, but the 
_ game result, an irresistible power seemed to 
hold her fast, and, struggle as she might, 
she was powerless against it. What should 
she do? She found now that she could not 
even rest, for as soon as she ceased swim- 
ming, she floated farther out. Her strength 
still held good, but a feeling, not fear, but 
horror of the unknown power that held her, 
crept over her. She looked toward the 
bathers. How happy they were! Could it 
be that so short a time ago she was with 
them? and now an eternity of time and 
space seemed stretched tween them. 

ould she reach them with her voice? She 
must try; for, unless help came soon, she 
was lost. She gathered all her strength to 
call; but, before she could utter a cry, she 
saw a panic in the party. They had discov- 
ered her peril, and a well-known form start- 
ed with long, sweeping strokes toward her. 
A wild joy filled her heart! He would 
reach her in time! She was saved! But 
an instant later a fear, as great as the joy, 
drove it out. If he came to her the same 
dread wer would seize him, and both 
would die together. A sad sweetness came 
with this thought, that robbed death of its 
horror ; but she drove itaway. He must not 
come. She would perish alone. And, as 
he neared her, she shouted, — 

“Back, back, for your life!” 

But he did not heed her. He came on 
faster and faster, till a long, last stroke 
brought him to her side. He looked at her 
eagerly. 

“You are not ill? Thank God! Don’t 
be afraid! Keep a brave heart, and you are 
safe!” 

She replied, — 

“I am not afraid for myself, but I have 
killed you! brought you into this terrible 

What is it?” 


thing ! 

Only a sea-puss, — two currents meeting 
and running out to sea, We cannot swim 
against it; we must go with it till the cur- 
rents separate, and then we can get out of it. 
It may not be far. Will your strength 
last ? 


“J think so. I am not tired now.” 

And they struck out with che current, 
which, fortunately, separated in a few yards, 
and then they turned their heads toward 
the shore. By this time Isabel began to be 
weary, and, in spite of her will, her strokes 
grew irregular and weak. Stephen looked 
at her anxiously. There was a long stretch 
still before them ; and, if her strength should 
fail, would his last for both? A hot pang 
shot through his heart, and from its agony 
he learned how dear she was to him; an 
throwing his arm around her, he said, — 

“ Courage a little longer, my darling, only 
a little longer! See! see!” 


The last cry broke joyfully from him ; for 
a boat was coming rapidly over the water 
toward them, and a few minutes later, they 
were in it, and safely landed on the shore. 


CHAPTER 


LARA CRANE sat alone in her cham- 

ber, thinking. From the lines on her 
fair brow, one would say that her thoughts. 
were not pleasant, and they were not, 

It was the evening after the bathing epi- 
sode ; and the cause of her meditations was 
a look that Stephen Morley had cast on Isa- 
bel, as he helped her from the boat; a look 
that told her jealous eyes that he had found 
something more than amusement in the 
hours that he had spent by her side. All 
day long Clara had carried this lo~k in her 
heart, and now, in the solitude of her cham- 
ber, she brought it out, and faced it. Twi- 
light faded, and darkness crept into the 
room, but still she sat and thought, and 
hated herself for the blind vanity that had 
made her sleep securely while another stole 
her prize. She never doubted for an in- 
stant that, had she tried to attract him, 
Stephen Morley would now have been at her 
feet instead of Isabel’s. But she had not 
done so. And now— What now? She 
must undo the mistake. She must win him 
from her. Isabel should never wed Stephen 
Morley, because—and she pressed her 
hand lightly against her heart — because 
she, Clara Crane, loved him! A low, smoth- 
ered soo burst from her; and, burying her 
face in her hands, she wept passionately, 
but only for a few minutes. Then she 
raised her head proudly, and, lighting the 

as, began to dress for the hop. An hour 
ater, she joined the family in the parlor, as 
brilliant as though a cloud haa never crossed 
her brow. 

The Crane co was but a short dis- 
tance from the hotel, and the party was to 
walk over. Clara intended that Morley 
should be her escort, but she found him at 
Isabel’s side (who, though a little pale, de- 
clared herself perfectly recovered from the 
affair of the morning), and she was obliged 
to accept the ever-present Callington. They 
set out for the hotel, the young people of 
the party in silence, and three in very bad 
humor. Morley, because Annt Ellen in- 
sisted on keeping very close to Isabel, fear- 
ing she might faint, start for another swim, 
or do some other dreadful thing; Clara, be- 
cause poor Calingiton was beside her; and 
Callington, because he felt that somethi 
decidedly disagreeable was in the wind., 
Mr. Callington was a man whose only mis- 
sion in life was to do his duty to society, 
He had neverthought of getting a living for 
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himself ; and it is doubtful if he could have 
done it had he tried, At least his father 
thought so, and, instead of wasting money 
in helping him to make the effort, he did 
what was more sensible, gave him a fair al- 
lowance to live on, with the instructions to 
marry a rich wife, as soon as possible, and 
so provide for himself. Callington jr. grate- 
fully accepted the first offering, but, in re- 
gard to the last, he was fastidious. He 
flitted from flower to flower, but never 
thought seriously of any fair one until he 
met Clara Crane. Here he hesitated, and, 
finally, decided that she was the one made 
by special decree to fill the wants of both 
heart and pocket. From that moment he 
devoted himself to her, and until that morn- 
ing he considered his suit sure. But he, 
too, had seen the look that Morley had cast 
on Isabel, and had also noted the light it 
had brought to Clara’s eyes, and it had 
given him a cud of bitter possibilities to 
chew for the rest of the day. 

They reached the “Elberon.” The 
heads of the family seated themselves com- 
fortably in chairs. It was early. None of 
the distinguished guests had yet arrived, 
but the music was playing delightful 
“Strauss,” and Clara and Callington were 
soon whirling to its strains. Isabel, by 
Aunt Ellen’s strict orders, was not to dance 


during the evening, and she was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of friends, eager to talk 


over her morning’s adventure. Stephen sat 
beside her in moody silence. He had wait- 
ed in vain the whole day for a chance to fin- 
ish the confession that he had begun in the 
water, and controlled emotion had almost 
reached that point that defies politeness. 
Presently there was a bustle at the dvor. 
The president and his party entered, and, 
under cover of it, Stephen whispered to 
Isabel, — 

“You look tired. The room is to> hot 
for you. Come out on the piazza.” 

And, before Aunt Ellen could put in her 
veto, he had led her through the open win- 
dow, out into the moonlight; but not before 
a pair of watchful, jealous eyes had seen 
them go, and a moment later Clara said to 
her partner, — 

“lam tired: let us stop.” 

He obeyed at once. Clara did look tired. 
Her eyes bad an unnatural brightness, and 
her cheeks were streaked with red and 
white. Callington looked at her in alarm. 

“ You are ill, Miss Crane: let us go out 
into the air.” 

Clara smiled faintly. 

“1 don’t feel well; but I would rather not 
go out. Get mea seat here, please.” 

In an instant he was off to find a chair, 
and the next she had made her way through 
the room, and passed out on the piazza. 
She looked around eagerly a minute, and 


then saw two well-known figures walking 
toward the beach. She waited till she saw 
them enter the quaint little arbor, and then, 
softly and quickly as a cat, she sped over - 
the same ground, and, crouching low in the 
shadows, listened. 


CHAPTER IV, 


r was the morning after the hop, and 
Miss Crane and Mr. Callington sat to- 
gether on the piazza. He had called in re- 
ply to a note of apology for her rudeness 
that she had sent him early in the morning. 
A note so full of pretty contrition, and ° 
touching allusions to her sudden illnes 

that it made him forget all his fears, an 

translated him to the “seventh heaven ” of 
hope. They were alone, Isabel had gone 
out with Aunt Ellen, and Mrs. Crane was 
stillin her room. They had talked of the 
hop, the president, and the weather, and 
conversation was beginning to drag, when 
Clara heard a slight movement in the house, 
and, looking behind her, she saw Stephen 
Morley lying on a lounge in the library, 
reading. Callington could not see him from 
his, position, and, as he did not hear the 
noise, he did not know that he was there. 
Clara picked up her knitting, and worked in 
silence, while the color deepened on her 
cheek. Presently she said, — 

“ How hot the sun is. Let us go into the 

lor.” 

And she rose from her seat. 

Callington, who would have agreed with 
her had she said it was freezing, meekly 
picked up his hat, and followed her. 

The library opened off the parlor, but it 
was so shaped that unless one was in a cer- 
tain position he could not see who was in 
it. Clara was careful to avoid this position, 
but she seated herself in the best place for 
a conversation to be overhead. Callington 
seated himself beside her, and there was a 
pause, during which Clara’s thoughts ran a 
wild race. Presently he spoke. 

“Miss Woodburn is y te well after her 
excitement of yesterday?” 

Clara started. The words were such a 
perfect key to her dilemma, that they seem- 
ed almost uncanny, but she caught herself 
quickly. and replied, — 

“Oh, yes, perfectly. Nothing less terri- 
ble than an earthquake will ever seriously af- 
fect her.” 

“She is a young lady of remarkable 
nerve.” 

“Very! In fact, rather remarkable al- 

ether!” 

his with the slightest suspicion of a 
sneer, that was more eloquent than a torrent 
of words could have been. 
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Callington was surprised. He was silent. 
In fact the situation was unpleasantly con- 
fusing. He did n’t know what to say. Af- 
ter a silence she continued, — 

“I ’m not fond of remarkable people ; 
they are such a terrible strain on one’s ner- 
vous system. Just like a concealed battery, 
ready to give a shock at any time. Poor 
Aunt Ellen, | pity her.” 

She stopped. Callington felt he must 
speak, and stammered, — 

“You surprise me. Miss Crane seems 
so devoted to her niece.” 

“ Certainly she does; and she is very fond 
of her. One gets accustomed to almost 
anything. Her troubles will soon be over, 
I trust. If Isabel does not change her 
mind again, she will be married in the fall.” 

He looked up eagerly. 

“Ah! my suspicionsare true then: she is 
engaged to Morley ?” 

“Morley! Bless me,no! A gentleman 
in the West; a widower, old enough to be 
her father, but so rich!” Here Clara’s 
cheek paled ata slight sound from the libra- 
ry, but it was not repeated, and she contin- 
ued, “ What gave you that idea aboot Mr. 
Morley? But, since you have spoken of it, 
I think they have been rather devoted to 
each other lately. I wonder if she thipks 
of throwing off the old love for the new? 
It would be a glorious exchange; the best 
she has ever made.” 

“ Then she is fickle as fair?” 

“The name of her victims islegion. But, 
Mr. Callington, what have I been saying! 
1 am shocked by myself. What a spiteful, 
ill-natured creature you must think me. 
But you are such an old friend that I forgot 
myself. Pray don’t despise me for it.” 

She turned her soft blue eyes up to him, 
with a look that made him forget “ cousins 
and aunts;” and, in his eagerness to re- 
assure her, he trembled on the verge of a 
declaration, that she adroitly checked, not 
being ready to either refuse or accept him 
then. A few minutes of languid conversa- 
tion followed this, and then he took his de- 
parture, she accompanying him to the piaz- 


za. 

After he left she went directly up-stairs, 
and when the sound of her steps died away. 
Stephen Morley rose from the lounge, and 
paced the library with hurried tread. Could 
he have heard aright? Could the woman to 
whom he had given a place scarcely lower 


than the angels, be the creature Clara 
had painted her? The woman to whom he 
had given the whole depth and strength of 
his heart’s best love, and who had lain her 
head upon his breast, and whispered her 
love back? Good Heaven! it could not be! 
It was a vile, infamous falsehood! But, 
then, who had told the story? The daugh- 
tet of his host, her own cousin, a lady above 


suspicion. What could he think? what 
could he do? He stopped his walk, and, 
throwing himself back on the lounge, buried 


his face in his hands. A light step aroused. 


— He looked up, and Clara stood in the 
oor. 

al | pardon, Mr. Morley,” she said, 
back. “I hope I n’t des- 
troyed a nap. I came for a book. You 
have not been here long?” 

“ Not very,” he tomy understanding 
her question, and wishing to relieve her. 
“ Where are the other ladies ?” 

“Isabel and Aunt Ellen are out driving, 
and mamma is in her room. Will you kind- 
ly reach that book? I find it a little too 
high for me. Thank vou,” as he handed 
her the volume; and then, stooping, she 

icked a letter from the floor, and gave it to 

im, saying, “ This is yours, I think,” and 
then left the room, before he could answer. 

He opened the letter indifferently, and 
run his eye over it; but soon his face grew 
ghastly white. He staggered back to his 
seat, and read : — 


“ Dear Belle, — Yours just received ; and 
I am almost consumed with envy, when I 
read of the good times you are having. Oh, 
that I had a rich aunt, whose mission in 
life was to spend money for my benefit. 
But Providence has denied me that blessing, 
and I must try to be content. In regard to 
that matter you wrote about, my advice, 
dear, is, be careful. My sympathies are 
with you in wishing to throw old Brown over 
for the handsome — millionnaire; but, 
as | said, be careful. You know the prov- 
erb of the two stools ” — 

Stephen read no more. Why should he? 
Fate had sent him the proof of what he had 
heard. He had been duped, betrayed ; but, 
thank God! he had discovered it before it 
was too late. He folded the letter, and put 
it in his breast pocket, to lie there hence- 
forth, as a guard to the heart that beat be- 
neath; and then arose the question, what 
should he do? Should he see her? should he 
tell her that her duplicity had been discov- 
ered, and overwhelm her with his just 
scorn? No; that would do no good, and, 
beside, she was the niece of his host. He 
had received but kindness at his hands, and 
he would respect his hospitality, and leave 
no bitterness behind. He wonld go without 
a word, and at once. He went to his own 
room, and hastily packed his things; and 
then with his duster on his arm, he went to 
make his adieux, Clara was on the piazza. 
She started when she saw him. 

“ Mr. Morley, what is this? Are you go- 
ing?” 

I have just received a letter that 
takes me away at once. I regret that I 
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shall not see your father and mother. 
Please make my adieux to them, and give 
them my thanks for their many kindnesses, 
which | shall long remember.” 

He extended his handtoher. It trembled 
too much to feel the chill of the one that lay 
in it, and his eyes were too dim to notice the 
scared look chat came into hers, and the 

ay pallor that crept over her face. He on- 
iy gave the little hand a close, painful clasp, 
and then turned away. She stood a moment, 
watching his long strides carry him rapidly 
away, and then, with bowed head, she 
crawled up to her room, and shut herself up 
with her sin. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ss weeks passed from the day that Ste- 
phen Morley left Elberon. They were 
weeks more full of terrible anxiety to the 
country, than any it had known since the 
close of the war. The president was at 
Elberon again; but, ah! how differently. 
The bullet of the assassin had done its 
deadly work, and the noble chieftain la 
helpless as a babe in the gloom of a sic 
chamber, while the heart of the nation 
stood still to listen to the faint beat of his; 
and they thought it grew suronger. The 
ure, fresh breath of ocean, that had brought 
k the color to the cheeks of his sick 
wife, seemed doing the same for him. The 
wise ones said he would live; and a glad 
cry of thankfulness went up through the 
land. Elberon became the Mecca of all 
who could get to it, and, Pheenix-like, a new 
life sprang up from its ashes. The season 
rolled back to its ‘height. 

The Cranes were still in their cottage, 
Aunt Ellen and Isabel remaining with them, 
the latter longing to go away, and yet dread- 
ing to break ali links between her and her 
short-lived happiness. returnin 
from her drive that memorable day, she ha 
found Stephen gone. She was, of course, 
surprised, but she accepted the reason he 
had given, expecting that he would write 
her a fuller explanation. But the next day 
passed, and the next,.and still no word, and 
then her woman’s heart took fright. Some- 
thing terrible must have happened to him. 
He would not willingly treat her with such 
cruelty. The pitiless days went on, and 
still no word. She was almost maddened by 
the suffering that she bore alone; for not 
even to Aunt Ellen had she told her engage- 
ment to Morley, and now that her heart was 
almost breaking for sympathy, a power 
stronger than her pain made her keep her 
secret. But she felt she could not bear the 
cruel weight much longer, and she had de- 
cided to tell Aunt Ellen all, when, one day, 
her uncle said at the dinner-table, — 


“TI received a note from Morley today, 
and he says he sails for Europe Saturday. 
Isabel felt the color leave her face, and 
the room grow dark, but she controlled her- 
self, and Mrs. Crane said, — 
Is 


“Indeed? I am _ surprised. 
rather a sudden fancy?” 

“I don’t know. He gave no particulars ; 
merely stated the fact. There is the note.” 

He tossed it to her. She read it, and re- 
marked, — 

“Umph ! concise and unsat- 
isfactory. I think that Stephen is a pecu- 
liar man any way. His manner of leaving 
here was eccentric to say the most charita- 
ble thing.” 

“ Then suppose we say nothing,” said her 
husband, who was the soul of good-nature, 
and, beside, did not care to have his friend’s 
son criticised. 

And thus the subject was dropped; and 
with it went all the color from Isabel’s life. 
She sat silent through the meal, and, when 
it was over, she went to her chamber, and 
there, in the agony of a fierce, long battle, 
she tried to crush dear love from her heart, 
and fill its place with scorn and hate. 

And hers was not the only struggle fought 
in the cottage that night. All through the 
long dark hours, Clara Crane tossed on a 
sleepless bed, and wet her pillow with hot, 
burning tears, not in repentance for her 
crime, but because it had born her such bit- 
ter fruit. 

The Crane cottage was near the Franck- 
pe ; and from a little peneay that jutted out 
rom the second story, north, one could al- 
most look into the president’s room. This 
was a favorite spot with Isabel, and she 
would sit there for hours, not from any vul- 
gar curiosity, to see what she could in the 
sick-room, but drawn by the mysterious sym- 
pathy that suffering feels for its fellow. 
She would bring her book or work, and de- 
vote herself to it, and, in fact, she so seldom 
looked at her neighbors, that it was several 
days before she noticed a gentleman who 
sat daily on the piazza by the president's 
room ; and, after she did see him, the only 
interest he aroused was that he had a bright 
red head, that glowed in the suolight like a 
halo of fire. This amused her, and, after 
several days, she asked Clara up to see the 
phenomenon. 

“] wonder who he can be?” said Clara, 
after she had enjoyed a veg, laugh. “He 
sits there as grim as the Cherubim at the 
Gate of Eden. Did you ever see such a 
head ?” 

“No,” Isabel replied. “I think it is 
“ne I wonder how it looks near by?” 

“Don’t mention it. It makes my flesh 
crisp to think of it. Can it be possible that 
he is allowed in the president’s room? 
There is Mr. Callington. 1 ll call him up. 


it not 
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Perhaps he can tell us something about 
him.’ 

And a minute later, Callington, in reply 
to her call, was standing on the balcony wit 
them. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied to her question, “ I 
know him. He is an assistant of Doctor 

; holds basins, and brings bandages, 
and so forth. They call him ‘The Lan- 
tern.’” 

“ What an appropriate title. What is his 
real name?” asked Isabel. 

“1 declare 1 don’t know. But, wait! I 
think Ido know. Itis’ Bates. He is said 
to be clever. It would be a poor joke to 
call him bright. But, ladies, can’t I have 
the pleasure of a gallop down the avenue 
with you this evening? I think it wil: be 
cool enough to be pleasant.” 

He had intended to. ask Clara only, but 
Isabel’s presence obliged him to include 
her. She knew this, and declined the invi- 
tation; but Clara, who of late had avoided 
all #éte a tétes with Callington, insisted so 
strongly, that she consented. The day wore 
to its close, and, as Callington predicted, it 
grew so much cooler that riding was de- 
lightful. 

The girle were fine equestriennes, and as 
they rode down the avenue admiring glances 
were cast on them from all sides. They 
went down Ocean Avenue to the Iron Pier, 


and arrived back at Elberon just as the sun 
was setting. Theteljef for the guard at the 
president’s cottage was coming from the 
camp, and, as the riders were turning into 
the street that separates the grounds of the 
two cottages, the soldiers suddenly wheeled 
around directly in front of Isabel’s horse. 


The animal sto still, and then, before 
she could tighten the reins, he dashed away 
like an arrow down the avenue. 

Isabel was a fine horsewoman, and kept 
her seat firmly, but she could not cheek the 
frightened beast. On he went toward the 
hotel, but just before he reached it, as if he 
suddenly remembered he was wrong, he 
turned his head toward home. A cry rose 
from the people at this; for the —— 
track lay before him, and to cross it at suc 
a speed was almost certain death to his 
rider. A hundred voices shrieked in vain. 
On he went, and he had almost reached the 
track, when a man sprang with cat-like 
lightness from the Francklyn balcony, and a 
second later caught the horse firmly by the 
head. It was “ The Lantern.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ss | ae do you know I think that 
Isabel is becoming very much inter- 
ested in that red-headed doctor?” 


Thus spoke Mrs. Crane to her sister-in™ 
law, a week after the runaway. 

“I can’t help what you think,” was the 
reply ; “but I know you are always getting a 
‘crank’ of some kind in your head.’ 

“Yes, I ’ve heard you say that before ; 
but, mark my word, this is no ‘crank,’ or, if 
it is, ithas a goed handle to turn it. He is 
with her constantly, and yesterday | saw her 
actually blush when he spoke to her.” 

“ The reflection of his head more likely. 
Isabel is n't one of the blushing sort.” 

“| know that, and, therefore, noticed it 
more. [| tell you, Ellen, these romantic in- 
cidents are terrible stumbling blocks in the 
path of prudence.” 

A sniff was Aunt Ellen’s only reply, but 
that sniff lacked its usual confidence. The 
truth was, Isabel puzzled her. She had 
watched her closely since Stephen’s depart- 
ure, and she saw that she was troubled; but 
she little guessed the cause. She ‘:hought 
that she had refused him, and had learned 
her heart too late. She longed tu speak to 
her, to save her by her exnerience, but a 
sad reserve about Isabel held ber silent, 
and she could only hope and pray that time 
would bring things right ; but now that this 
ill-looking stranger had come on the scene, 
things seemed getting more mixed every 
day. The runaway had, of course, given 
Doctor Bates the entrée to the Crane cot- 
tage, and since then he had been a constant 
visitor. At first he came to inquire about 
Miss. Woodburn’s health; nervous shocks 
were possible results from her fright; and 
when all danger from these were over, he 
came because he liked to, and he thought 
Isabel was glad to see him. And was she? 
Certainly she was. He had done her a 

eat service, in truth risked his life to save 
ners, and she would be base indeed if she 
did not always have a welcome for him, and 
hold his friendship highly; and,at the mo- 
ment that Aunts Blien and Jane were hold- 
ing their conversation, Isabel and’ the doctor 
were walking on the beach together, where 
they had before spent many pleasant hours; 
but they were both sad and silent today, for 
the hope that had blossomed so brightly for 
the president was flickering to the faintest 
spark, so weak a breath might blow it out. 
At last she spoke. 

“How hard it is to see the wisdom of 
Providence in cases like this. How can it 
be best that this man, so good and brave 
and useful to his race, should be taker, 
while thousands of useless, vicious men are 
left; yes, and thousands of hopeless, wear 
hearts to whom death would be a blesse 
rest.” 

Unconsciously her voice took on a deeper 
tone, as she said the last part cf this sen- 
tence, and her companion looked at her 


quickly before he replied, — 
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“You have quick sympathies, Miss 
Woodburn. It is seldom that one always 
shielded from the blast ever thinks of the 
-_ wretches who stand shivering in it.” 

e looked at her so earnestly, that she was 
half startled. What was there in those deep 
black eyes, eyes so strangely in contrast 
with bis fiery head, that haunted her likea 
dream, and made such a vise-like grip to 
fasten on her heart? She turned her head 
away without replying, and he continued, 
“It is a sad truth that delicate rearing does 
not soften the heart as it does the hands; 
that is to real, suffering humanity ; for, ai- 
though a petted belle may shed tears over 
the sorrows of a fictitious hero, she will the 
next minute scorn the man who has nothing 
but a true heart and a strong arm to offer 
her. Human nature is discouraging. To 
love it one ought to be a hermit.” 

He stopped, and she remarked, — 

“ You are inclined to be cynical today.” 

“You think so? Perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth te say that I have been 
philanthropic the last ten days.” 

‘He laughed, and she said half haughtily, — 

“T do not understand.” 

“ No, of course not. Your heart’s lesson 
is still to learn.” 

She turned the full splendor of her eyes 
on him. 

“God help me then if that is so!” 

And then, as if frightened by her words, 
she looked away over the sea. A piteous, 
yearning look came over his face, but it only 
ingered an instant, then he said, — 

“ What a ludicrous volume a collection of 
the best intencions of a life would make. 
My visit to Elberon might be used as the 
supreme event of the book.” 

She had recovered herself now, and calm- 
ly asked, — 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I came here intending to arm 
myself wjth strength to vanquish circum- 
stances, and have yielded to them without a 
struggle. Miss Woodburn, I have had my 
taste of life’s bitterness. I loved a woman, 
and found her false as fair; but I discover- 
ed it, and took my heart back before she 
threw it at me; ana, when I took it, I regis- 
tered a vow that it should never again soften 
under a woman’s glance, and how have | 
kept it? Pardon me, but I must tell you. 
I, a poor man, with nothing but the strength 
of brain and arm that God has given me, 
have been mad enough to love you, the 
daughter of a and wealth! I. have 
tried to tear it out, but” — 

She turned a white, ghastly face on him. 

“Hush, hush! For the love of Heaven, 
not another word !” 

He smiled bitterl 

“Do not fear. 
presume farther. 


com not mad enough to 
I know too well the gulf 


that lies between us. If 1 have pained you, 
pardon me.” 

And he bowed half mockingly. 

“No, no!” she gasped. “Don’t speak 
so. It is not that. 1 scorn the heart that 
measures its love by ee But you know 
not what you love. It is the corpse ef a 
heart dead forever. Oh that I could call it 
to life again to give it to you ! No; do not 
speak again. away! Go, go! Forget 
me!” 

She turned from him, and half ran toward 
the house. y 

He stood looking after her a minute, and 
then, crushing his hat over his brow, he 
strode rapidly down the beach.! 

At dinner-time Isabel pleaded a headache, 
and did not appear; but, as the evening 
wore on, the walls of her room seemed to 
suffocate her, and at last she went out, and 
stole softly down-stairs. The family, with 
some guests, were on one end of the piazza, 
and, stepping silently out of the dvor, she 
went to the other end, and seated herself in 
the darkness. The little clock in the parlor 
struck nine. 

Suddenly there was a commotion at the 
Francklyn cottage; lights moved rapidly 
about, and voices were heard in eager ex- 
citement. In an instant every one was on 
his feet, —— neighbor, “ What is it?” 
and then all hurried .away, and Isabel was 
left alone A minute later a man ran hastily 
across the lawn, and game up to the piazza. 
He came half way up the steps, and then 
his foot — in his haste, and he fell 
headlong, while something rolled to Isabel’s 
feet. She picked it up. It was a wig of 
bright red hair! Half Seotitened, but hold- 
ing fast her prize, she rushed into the par- 
lor, and a moment later Stephen Morley 
stood before her. He made an effort to 
take the wig, but she put him back, say- 
ing, — 

“No; fate has given it tome. You shall 
not have it till you tell.me why you wear it.” 

For reply, he took from his pocket and 
handed her the letter that Clara had given 
him, and then left her. 

That night little sleep came to the dwell- 
ers of Elberon ; and, as the rosy dawn flush- 
ed the east, Isabel and Stephen stood on the 
beach, and cleared away the night of their 

t. He told her how he had tried to kill 

is love by fleeing from her, but how a pow- 
er stronger than his will was ever drawing 
kim back, till, ny in Washington the time 
the president Jeft for Elberon, he had form- 
ed the plan of coming back unknown, and, 
through powerful friends, had gained his 
wish, and with it more than all the world 
beside! 

And what of Clara, the unhappy girl who 
had sinned so deeply, all in vain? In their 
happiness they forgave her, and left her to 
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her conscience, which, a month after Isabel 
had become Stephen’s wife, urged her to ac- 
cept the long-waiting, patient Callington, 
who, though he never speaks of it to his 


wife, often tries to reconcile the happiness 
of the Morleys and Aunt Ellen with the 
story that Clara told in the parlor that morn- 
ing. 


BY EBEN E. 


I SIT alone, while twilight 
Creeps into my little room, 

And the sound of hurrying footsteps 
Comes echoing through the gloom. 
But the steps are the steps of strangers, 

And J am as lonely here 
In the heart of the great, wide city 
As though in a desert drear. 


I fancy I see the welcome 

That waits by many a home, 
When thither from work-day bustle 

The busy toilers come. . 
Kisses of wife and children, 

Glad smiles, and loving words, — 
And with thoughts of lonesome sadness 

homesick heart 1s stirred. 


My 1s 
I think of the home I have strayed from, 
WwW mother sits tonight 


With the firelight flickering 
Upon her locks of white. 

And I know she is me, 
The boy who is far from home, 


AWAY FROM HOME. 


With a love that will follow ever 
With a prayer the feet that roam, 
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And I see m y-haired father, 
With the Bible on his knee,” 
Knowing the dear old chapter 

Is blent with thoughts of me. 
“I wonder,” he says to mother, 

“ What our boy ‘s about tonight ?” 
Oh! longing to be with dear ones 

By the hearth-fire warm and bright. 


And so, as I think about them, 
Father, and mother, and home, 
And the love that is true as Heaven 
For their boy, where’er I roam, 
A feeling of peace comes o’er me, 
For, no matter where I stray, 

I have faithful hearts to love me, 
To watch for me, and pray. 


I I see them kneeling 
Beside the altar there: 
And I hear, across the di 
The sound of father’s prayer. 
It makes me strong for labor, 
'o it, and so, my ones, 
To God above, and you. 


A VILLAGE 


BY SUSAN 


6 bee village was astir before daylight of 
a winter morning. Before the moon 
‘paled over the pine woods which looked al- 
most inky black under its cold, clear rays, 
and while the earliest of the roosters were 
blowing their shrill, cheery horns from the 
distant farm hills and nearer homesteads, 
lights commenced to flash out everywhere. 
Smoke curled merrily from all the chimneys. 
Lighted lanterns went bobbing like will-o’- 
the-wisps toward isolated barns, The cattle 
lowed, and stamped their impatient feet. 
The bales of the milk-pails creaked as they 
were carried to and fro, There was a rat: 


at the woodpiles, a barking of dogs, 
an opening and shutting of doors. 


HAPPENING. 


HARTLEY. 


Then there was comparative silence, for the 
whole town, with the exception of the minis- 
ter’s family, it may be, for the minister’s 
wife.was supposed to be slack, and liked to 
lie abed in the morning, were taking break- 
fast by lamplight. 

But, in an exceedingly short space of 
time, the bustle commenced again. Doors 
clattered ; footsteps echoed over the narrow, 
wooden sidewalks; sled-runners crunched 
over the hard, crisp snow ; sleigh-bells tink- 
led ; wood-saws rung at back doors; people 
halloed to each ther from barns and cross 
roads. And by this time, the moon looked 
like a ghost beyond the pine woods, and the 


sun commenced to shoot dazzliug, golden 
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rays above the snowy hills which walled the 
east and over which spilled the rich, rosy 
color which flooded the horizon. The 
weather-vane on the church-spire com- 
menced to twinkle, then the icy branches of 


_ the trees, then the glittering roofs, then the 


daintily rounded fence rails, and the frosted 
window panes, and then the whole snowy 
world was flooded with glorv. 

This morning there was unusual bustle in 
the village, for it was “ town meeting ” day, 
and the people were hurrying to get their 
chores done up so as to be in readiness for 
the important occasion by nine o’clock. It 


was to be a sort of holiday, but a deal of 
work was crowed into these early hours. 
The ox-sleds, which were not going to the 
woods, needed their runners attended to, 
and it was found that nearly all the horses 
round about, and the oxen as well, were suf- 
fering for new shoes, and that the wood- 
piles were getting low, for it was growing 
toward spring, and had been the hardest of 
winters. So the blacksmith kindled his 
forge, and the whole air, for miles around, 
resounded with the cheerful ring of the axe 
and the buzzing of the saw, hen there 
were pumps which had been choked with 
ice since the last bitter cold snap, to be 
thawed out; there was grain to be carried to 
the mill, and various other things which 
busy people, who are away from home as a 
general thing, must look to on such times 
as this. 

But there were idle people as well as 
workers about, and these were gathered 
around the stove in Squire Blaisdell’s store. 
To sit in the store was considered a great 
privilege by the male portion of the town, 
and not even in the village sewing circles 
were circulated such choice bits of gossip as 
were heard here during the long winter 
evenings, when, by the light of one dim lan- 
tern which hung from the rafters overhead, 
farmer, mill-hand, lumberman, doctor, and 

uire discussed the doings of the wicked 
old world in geueral and those of the town 
in particular, Whenever a farmer or a 
farm-hand went to the village of an evening, 


- he.was sure to linger at the store until a late 


hour, but even the old folks and the children 
sat up by the kitchen fire to hear the news 
which he would be sure to bring home, and 
great excitement prevailed in the little 
group when the sound of bells were heard 
drawing nearer, or there was the crunching 
of a footstep on the snow under the window. 

This morning, however, there was no gos- 
sip afloat, for the gossips were busied in dis- 
cussing the momentous affair which caused 
a meeting of the citizens to be appointed. 
The squire himself was writing letters at 
his tall old desk in the corner, and his son, 
a rosy-cheeked young man, who smiled as 
continually as a comedy heroine on the stage, 


was attending to-some female customers, 
who were extremely anxious to make a 
good bargain in the eggs, which they 
brought to aren for tea and spice. 
Having finished his letters, the squire 
passed out of the store, and walked rapidly 
up the street, then turned up a little tree- 
lined Jane which led to the postoffice. 
This important institution was located in a 
tiny cottage, whose windows peeped through 
a net-work of leafless vines, and which had 
about as .official an air as a martin box. A 
last-year’s bird’s nest was plainly visible 


tucked behind the faded sign over the door ; 


a great, sleek pussy cat was sunning herself 


beside some flowering plants in the window. 
Hastily turning the knob of the front door, 


‘the sguire found himself in a quaint little 


parlor, and in the presence of an elderly wo- 
man, who, with an anxious face and evident- 
ly failing eyesight, was stamping letters at 
a desk in the corner. 

She started nervously at his approach, 
and, clasping her hands, looked up into his 


face with a pathetic glance of appeal. 


“ Squire, you won’t do anything about — 
about appointing a new person to take 
charge of the office, today, will you? I 
know my eyesight is failin’, it wa’n’t never 
very good, but I expect my niece, Phebe, 
Josiah’s: orphan daughter, this very day. 
She ’s a comin’ to live with me, ’n’ she ’s 
young, ‘n’ has got beautiful learnin’, ’n’ 

right, strong eyes. She writes letters 
equal to a minister; ’n’ they say she 's as 
smart and capable a girl any way as you ‘Il 
find anywhere. Josiah was smart, you Know. 
’n’ she’s hed ’cademy advantages. When 
she comes there won’t be no more trouble, 
I’msure. 1” — 

The squire, dropping his eyes, and with 
an altogether guilty air as if he were in 
some way ashamed of himself, said in a hasty, 
off-hand way, — 

“This meetin’ was called to make a deci- 
sion about the new county road, Aunt Polly. 
Nothing else in the world” 

“ Yes, 1 know, but the notices say, ‘town 
affairs’ generally,” said she with a little 
look. of relief lighting her pale, anxious face. 
“The office don’t bring in much. What 
would it be to a man with a family like Jue 
Lane, if he had no other means of support? 
pe I'm used to living on little, ’n’ Phe- 

The squire took out his watch, begging to 
be excused, as it was getting late, in fact al 
most “ meetin’ time,” and he really must be 
going. 

“Then they a’n’t goin’ to turn me out of 
the office. Mrs. Keil Mann said they meant 
to. I was failin’ so, ’n’ made such a muss o' 
things, ’n’ thet they said Joe Lane, thet hed 
been a soldier, deserved to hev it, ’n’ I hed 
heditlongenough. But it seems to me I ’ve 
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been pretty faithful, only one mistake made 
in all these years, ’n’ that was about Miss 
Lane’s letter, ’n’ it wa’n’t directed plain, 
your own wife saw it, ’n’ could n’t make out 
the letters, herself. ’N’ wa’n’t my boys sol- 
diers too? Did n’t I lose both of 'em in the 
same war where Joe Lane lost his two fin- 
rs?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m sure you 've been faithful, 
Aunt Polly, ‘n’ we ‘ll talk over this matter 
some other time. There ’ll be nothing said, 
whatever, about the Lostoffice in today’s 
meetin’. I must make haste or somebody ’Il 


be after me, for I ‘ve got the key to the 


school-house, ’n’ a fire ought to have been 
made there long ago.” 

“Well, I knew I had some good friends 
in the place, ’n" you ’n’ your wife is the best 
of ’em, squire,” said Aunt Polly, wiping two 
thankful tears from her cheek as she spoke. 

But the squire colored pac 

“1 know I ought to have told her that the 
postoffice business had been settled already, 
n’ that Joe Lane was only waitin’ for the 
government to confirm his appointment; but 
,| declare I could n’t, she looked at me so 
kinder heart-broken,” he said to himself, as 
he hurried’ down the lane. “ Lucy must g° 
over, ’n’ tell her the whole story. But she 
declares she won't, 'n’ if I say a word about 
it, she cries, ’n’ declares it’s a shame. She 
says d4hat Aunt Polly is twice as capable, 
now, as well as twice as deservin’, as Joe 
Lane, ’n’ I don’t know but she ’s right. 
Anyhow, I wish I had n’t had anything to 
do with it, for, just as likely as not, Aunt 
Polly "ll have to go on to the town for sup- 
port, for all she ’s so smart and capable in 
some ways, ’n’ we really owe her 
on account of her boys that were killed in 
the war. She ’s been a faithful postmis- 
tress for goin’ on thirty-five years, too. 
Why don’t some of the confounded gossips 
get hold of the story, an’ tell her all about it, 
as they would if ’t was something she ought 
not to know, I wonder?” 

But, in the mean time, Aunt Polly had re- 
turned to her work with a radiant face, and 
was talking to herself in a broken voice, as 
she tidied up the little desk which contained 
all the business arrangements pertaining to 
the postoffice. 

“No, no, I could n’t believe I should lose 
my place hére. They would n’t be so cruel 
as to take it away from me, Nigh on to 
thirty-five years I 've been here through 
thick and thin. Lizbuth and I together at 
first, then she died, ’n’ the boys ’n’ | was 
left alone. Now I am all alone, but while I 
have the mails to Jook after, an’ the folks 
are comin’ ’n’ goin’, ’n’ the stage comes a 
drivin’ up the lane every other day, I kinder 
forget things. 1 kin get along, ’n’ find a lit 
tle enjoymeut in life, still, Charles is his 
father all over agin, so sosherble ’n’ ’com- 

23 


merdatin’: no matter how bad the weather is. 
he alwers has his joke or his laugh. I de 
clare, I fairly "lot on seein’ his face from da 

to day. The other driver, thet took his 
father’s place when the old man died, was a 
crabbed, cross-grained feller, but he soon 
left, and Charles, though he wa’n’t but nine- 
teen or so, was all ready to try his hand in. 
the business. No, no, when I try to think 
about livin’ without my place, without the 
folks droppin’ in the last thing at night ’n’ 
the fust thing in the morning; with the old, 
yellow stage keepin’ right along in the coun- 
ty road, 'n’ not turnin’ up the lane; without 


the minister stoppin’ every day fur his little 
chat; without Mrs. Mann’s summer board- 
ers a comin’, so pleasant ’n’ anxious-like 
about their letters, ’n’ free ’n’ sosherble like 
old. friends,—I know 1 could n’t do it. 
There 's money enough put by to keep me 
pritty comfortable fur a year or two, n” 
then— But there, I a’n’t goin’ to think 
anything about it; what ’s the use to borrer 
trouble? The squire said that nothin’ 
would be done about it today. Phebe ’s 
comin’, Josiah’s little Phebe. I must hurry, 
’n’ get into the kitchen, fur it’s a gettin’ late, 
’n’ she "ll be hungry ’n’ most froze when 
she gets here.” 

The eaves dripped a bit in the yellow, 
noonday sunshine, but still the day was very 
cold. The tall, old-fashioned clock in the 
post-office parlor struck twelve. The town- 
meeting folk, or at least, those who lived at 
a distance, were going across the street to 
eat their dinner at the “tavern.” The more 
frugal-minded carried theirs in the rg of 
a good-sized package in their pockets, but a 
mug of hot cider at the social fireside would 
be sure to make it more appetizing by far. 
There was a merry discord of different-toned 
sleigh-bells in the air. The children were 
hurrying homeward after their long half hol- 
iday of coasting and skating; and a general 
creaking of gates and hurried shutting of 
doors prevailed in the neighborhood. 

Aunt Polly sat in the window watchin 
for the stage, though it was not due for fif- 
teen minutes yet, The kettle was bubbliag 
merrily over the fire; the sleek black cat 
was making an unusually careful toilette, as 
if in expectation of a tase and everythin 
about the tiny domicile was as cheery an 
bright as possible; the ancient melodeon, 
which had belonged to Lizbuth, who died 
twenty years ago, was open, showing its yel-* 
low keys like the smile of an unfamiliar face, 
for it was rumored that Phebe played and 
sang; and Aunt Polly was so glad that the 
monthly rose was in blossom, it made the 
whole room so pleasant, and its perfume 
was like a welcome. 

At last the stage hove in sight just over 
the brow of the snowy hill. The people 


rus!.ed out of the “ tavern,” hastily swallow- 
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ing the last mouthful of their dinners, and 
hurried toward the postoffice. Several vil- 
lage matrons appeared in calico aprons, 
wrapping their shawls about them, and ty- 
ing their hoods as they came, and a crowd 
or excited children poured with the rest into 
Aunt Polly’s pretty little parlor, causing her 
to look about her with some aprehension, 
for the braided rugs, which usually protect- 
ed the bright rag carpet, had been removed 
in honor of the expected guest, The stage 
turned up the lane with a loud jingling of 
bells. The driver cracked his whip, and all 
the dogs in town barked a welcome. The 
arrival of the stage was the one event which 
made life in Pinewood endurable through 
the long, icy winter when the river was lock- 
ed in its prison of ice, and never a sail was in 
sight from day today. The driver, a heafty- 
looking, rosy-cheeked young man with hon- 
est as well as keen blue eyes, received 
hearty greetings from the whole crowd. 

“Just in time to vote, Charles,” was the 
exclamation of the men. “ Make laste ’n’ 
get your passengers over ter the tavern 
where dinner is a waitin’, ’n’ then come over 
ter the school-house. We shall be all ready 
for you by that time.” 

But Charles was too much engrossed in 
the welfare of a certain young lady passen- 
ger, whom he was assisting with her wraps 
and bundles into Aunt Polly’s little cottage, 
to pay any heed to these exclmations. 

She was a pretty brunette with a bright 
flush in her cheek which revealed playful 
dimples when she spoke, and large dark 
eyes, which, like the Angels of the Lord, 
seemed to cry peace and good will to all 
mankind. 

“ This must be Aunt Polly’s neice,” whis- 
pered the women, regarding her intently. 

And the men forgot politics, and the im- 


portant project of the new county road, to 
— er trim little figure and sunshiny 
e 


Aunt Polly held the mail-bag unopened in 
her hand, stood ‘ready her 
in the doorway. 
“She might as well ’a’ stayed away, there 
won't be nothin’ fur her to do here,” sneer- 
ed Joe Laue, who stood beside the squire, 
impatiently regarding the scene. “ But why 
don’t the old woman open the bag? Them 
papers may have come by this time. 1’m 
most tired o’ waitin’.” 
The squire frowned, but was silent. 
“ Why, Aunt Polly, 1 should have known 
u anywhere, you look so much as father 
did,” said the girl, winding her arms about 
= lady’s neck, and giving her a hearty 
Ss. 
“’Pears to me I should have known you, 
too, though you are clear Turner in your 
looks, ’n’ I a’n’t seen you since you was a 


And Aunt Polly slightly and shyly return” 
ed the embrace, but she was obliged to re 
move her glasses in order to wipe therefrom 
a certain suspicious moisture before attend- 
ing to her duties as postmistress. 

The people recieved their letters, and 
moved away. It was town-meeting day, 
and there was little time to linger for gossip, 
Charles, the driver, seemed in no haste to 
leave the spot, however; and, while his im- 
patient passengers fidgeted in their seats with- 
in the stage, making forcible remarks 
against uncalled-for delays, remained lon 
in the doorway, exchanging last words wit 
the young girl, who colored prettily, and 
talked, with shy, downcast eyes. 

“ You and Charles seem to be pretty good 
friends already,” said Aunt Polly, as she 
and her niece seated themselves at the cozy 
little dinner-table. 

“ Yes,” said Phebe, more rosy than ever. 
“He has been real kind to me, aunt. I felt 
forlorn enough when I was waiting at the 
station so far away from home, and with on- - 
ly strangers about me, but when he came, 
and said that you had charged him to take’ 
good care of ie, and to look after my bag- 
gage, 1 commenced to feel more at home. 
For a long distance I rode on the ~ of the 
stage beside him, and he told me all about 
you, and this dear little house where you 
have lived so long, and by the time I reach- 
ed here I hardly feit like a stranger, at all.” 

“ Charles is the best fellow in the world; 
he takes after his father,” said Aunt Polly. 
“There was never a likelier man in this 
county than he was. Nobody knows how 
much I missed him when he died, He 
drove on this line for thirty years ‘n’ more. 
But now Charles is a makin’ his place good. 
He ’s even better company, and full as ac- 
commodatin’ as ever his father was.” 

They lingered long at the table that noon. 
Aunt Polly was too much excited to eat, 
bus, as she declared, she had not been so 
happy in ten years. In the presence of her 
young kinswoman, she not only found socie- 
ty and sympathy, but she fe't in her that 
strong, supporting faith, with which the old 
so often cling to the young. 

“ And I am 60 glad to be with you, Aunt 
Polly,” said she, in response to some thank- 
ful words of the older woman,+ * You are 
my nearest living relative, you know, and | 
have felt as if I were alone in the world. 
Now it will be different. It ’s so cozy and 
pretty here, too, and Iam sure | shall like 
my position as assistant postmistress. Il 
am only afraid that I shall not perform my 
duties with due knowledge and dignity.” 

j A sudden cloud drifted over Aunt Polly’s 
ace, 

* But what if we should lose the postof- 

fice?” - said she in a tremulous voice. 


little baby.” 


“What then? I have got a little money 
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by, and the house belongs to me, 

t”?— 

“Why, what do you mean, aunt. Is there 
any danger of such a happening?” 

“ Well, no, not now, or at least I hope 
there a’n’t. There has been some talk of 
making a change. “Some folks think I am 
gettin’ too old to be useful, anyhow, ’N’ 
my eye sight is failin’, Phebe, though I 
have n’t made any blunders, yet, that I 
know of, or at least only one, ’n’ that 1 was 
n’t to blame for, There ’s a man in the 
town that wants to get the place so bad, 
that ] am afraid he does n’t scruple to tell 
wrong stories against me, in order to get it. 
But, there, I won’t borrer trouble. The 
squire is a good friend of mine, ’n’ now you 
*ve come, you can be eyes for me. No Ken- 
som ever went to the poor-house, yet, ’n’ I 
don’t b’lieve the Lord means that I shall go 
there, either.” 

“Oh, don’t talk about the poor-house, 
Aunt Polly. If we should lose the postof- 
fice, I ’m young and strong, and can do ever 
so many things I taught the village school 
at home last summer, and every one said 
that I succeeded splendidly. Then } can 
cut and make dresses, and make bonnets 
and caps, and keep books, too. That ’s 
what I ’ve been doing this winter, until the 
man I worked for sold out his business to 
another man who was already provided with 
a bookkeeper.” 

“1 ’ve no doubt but that you ’re real smart, 
child, — your father before you was smart, 
— but I can’t reckon on livin’ after I lose 
my place. I’ve had it so long that I ’ve 
sort er grown into it, ’n’ I should n’t be 
anything or anybody without it.” 

Phebe deftly turned the drift of the con- 
versation into another channel, and Aunt 
Polly soon brightened up, and laughed and 
talked as cheerfully as ever. 

A week passed away busily and brightly. 
All the town’s people, from far and near, 
came to get a glimpse of Josiah’s girl. Phe- 
be had arvat all about the management of 
the mails, and delighted in the business, on- 
ly that there was so little of it. Aunt Polly 
was almost gay. She sang joyful hymns. 
She began to make the gayest rug that was 
ever seen in the county. She allowed Phe- 
be to put red ribbons on her cap. She re- 
vived her old knack of cooking dainties. It 
seemed like a perpetual holiday in the little 
house, which smelled of spices, rang with 
laughter, and was lighted with the brightest 
of fires. Phebe was always busy, and sing- 
ing over her work, unless the stage was 
expected. Then she stole up-stairs, and 
watched for it to appear in sight over the 
brow of the hill, from her own little window. 
Charles lingered longer than ever at the 
postoffice, in spite of the haste of his pas- 
sengers, and more than one of the village 


gossips had rted that he was already 
sparking Aunt Polly’s niece. ' 

It was a mild, beautiful night. The wil 
lage lights were ‘already commencing te 
twinkle, though the sunset color still lingev- 
ed in the western horizon. The teakeiile 
was singing merrily over a snapping wood 
fire in Aunt Polly’s kitchen, and the little ra- 


ble was daintily spread for tea. Phebe © 


stood at the window, looking across the 
long, white .stretch of field. The first 
rays of the new moon fell in soft cream and 
ivory tones athwart the snow, rounding ten- 
derly the curves of the drifts. Some one 
was coming down the steep hill, which 
wound past the meeting-house, with a light- 
ed lantern in his hand. It was the fashion 
thereabouts to —_ a lighted lantern as 
soon as night fell. But Phebe watched this 
one with a strange fascination. She felt, 
soméhow, as if its slow, stealthy motion was 
the approach of fate. But, then, some other 
little happenings had caused the girl to feel 
nervous and anxious tonight. The mail had 
brought strange-looking documents to Joe 
Lane. But how brisk and cheery Aunt Pol 
ly was, as she stepped about in her prepara 
tions for tea. She paused to pat the sleek 
old pussy cat, who dozed on his cushion. 
She talked to herself in the happiest fash- 
ion, and then broke into singing the old 


hymna which she always sang in her bright-~ 


est moods. 


“Come, Phebe, supper is all ready,” she - 


called at length. 

And, with a little shiver, Phebe turned 
from the window, and seated herself behind 
a great pile of smoking hot cakes. Aunt 
Polly related some tunny little reminiscence 
of her father’s boyhood, and she was fast 
forgetting her nervousness, when the lan- 
tern flashed past the window, and footsteps 
echoed in the walk which led to the front 
door. She arose, and opened the door. It 
was Deacon Green, who had important busi- 
ness with Aunt Polly. 

Phebe grew as pale as death, but Aunt 
Polly nodded with smiling unconcern. 


These documents, marked official business, ‘ 


and postmarked Washington, which had 


come in the morning's mail, had been deliv. - 


ne without the knowledge of the older 
tady. 

“Sorry, if it ’s bad news I bring to ye, 
but here ’s Joe Lane’s dockerment, a con- 
firmin’ him as postmaster of this place. It 
’s from Washington, Deestrict of Columby, 
*n, there ’s no mistake about it.” 

Deacon Greeh’s sister was Joe Lane’s 
wife, and for a long time he had been work- 
ing secretly against Aunt Polly. 

“1 thought that had all blown over,” said 
Aunt Polly, quietly enough, but she looked 
as if she had received a blow. 

“He’s goin’ to move the office over-to 
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his own house, — that’s on the main road, : 
where folks can reach it handy, not up a 
long lane that ’s so alfired muddy in the 
spring, ’n’ ha’n’t never half broke out in win- 
ter, — so “won't hev no trouble about 
anything. All you ‘ve got to do, is jist to 
give up, that ’s all.” 

“That ’s all,” echoed Aunt Polly, in a 
dazed, mechanical sort of wey, which caused 
Phebe great alarm. “Only just to give up.” 

“ Sorry if it’s bad nev's, but ’t a’n’t noth- 
yg me. I only hed it to bring, that ’s 

And-the deacon turned on his heel, and 
left the house. 

Aunt Polly’s hand was still on the handle 
of the teapot, where it had been when the 
deacon came in. She did not stir after he 
left, but sat gazing at vacancy as if in a fit 
of deep musing. 

“ Dear Aunt Polly, don’t be troubled, will 

? We shall get along nicely without 
the postoffice. I am sure I can get some- 
thing todo. Mrs. Blaisdell asked me, yes- 
terday, if I wonld n’t make her a headdress 
like the one I made for-you. She sent to 
the Falls this morning for some ribbon and 
lace to make it of.” 

“Oh, yes, we shall get. along, dear,” she 
said in the same strange, mechanical way. 
* But, someway, | can’t think now. I can’t 
seem to real'ze anything.” 
spoil our supper,” 

said Phebe lightly. s for me, I m real 
_ hungry, and the cakes are getting cold.” 

But Aunt Polly could not eat. She sip- 
ped a bit of tea, but as if she hardly knew 
what she was doing. Then, after supper, 
She sat quietly by the fire, not once offering 
to assist Phebe about the dishes, which was 
so unlike herself that Phebe was alarmed. 

“It’s nigh thirty-five years, but.an end 
comes to everything at last,” she said to 
herself, musingly. “ Then turning to Phe- 
be, “If you won't be lonesome, child, I 
think | "li go to bed. | feel dreadfully tired, 
somehow, 'n’ perhaps | shail realize things 
better if 1 go off alone.” 

| Phebe kissed her good-night, choking 

down the sob in her throat as best she 
might. 

A few dropped in in the course of 
the evening, and remained to gossip until 
nine o'clock as usual. But the squire sent 
a small boy over with his ietters, instead of 
coming himself, as usual. 

The next morning dawned as rosy and 

. beautiful as if there were no trouble 
in the world. Phebe was up betimes. She 
set the fire to crackling in the little stove. 
She fed the chickens, and had breakfast all 
ready, making the coffee extra. nice, that 
Charles. might have a cup when he came 
down from the Centre at eight o'clock, be- 


We won't let 


“"Y fore it was fairly daylight. 


Fearing that Aunt Polly was ill, for she 
was usually the first one astir in the village, 
she crept softly to her door, and peeped in 
upon her. 

She seemed to be sleeping very quietly, 
and, thinking she would not wake her, she 
did not speak, but crept down-stairs again, 
and placed her breakfast in the oven to 
keep it warm until she should appear. The 
hands of the clock stole round to half-past 
seven, and still-she did not come down. 

“Aunt Polly will not like it if I do not 
wake her,” thought Phebe. “ And, if she is 
ill, 1 ought to find out about it, and send for 
the doctor.” 

But, when she spoke her name, Aunt Polly 
did not answer. She spoke again and again, 
but the sleeper made not the slightest mo- 
tion. She drew aside the:curtain, and look- 
ed at her face; it was deathly white. She 
touched her hand; it was deathly cold and 
rigid. 

Phebe hurried to call the doctor, who 
lived only a stone’s throw distant, and he 
came instantly. 

“She is dead,” said he, after a brief ex- 
amination, “She probably died of heart 
disease. It was in her family, though she 
told me Jast winter, when I doctored her for 
the quinsy, that she had never felt the slight- 
est symptoms of it.” 

“Trouble killed her, not heart disease,” 
sobbed Phebe. “Oh, it was cruel, cruel to 
treat her in this way.” Faas yi 

Then the squire came hurrying in, sayin 
that it had pada proved that Joe Lane had 
obtained his position under false pretences ; 
that he had fabricated stories concernin 
Aunt Polly’s management of affairs; an 
the citizens of the town were going to — 
tion against his ry office. They 
were going to give it back to the old post- 
mistress, who had held the position so lon 
and faithfully. He had not heard what b 

sympathizing neighbors came in, with 
husbe *step and voice. Everybody wept, 
both young and old. But it was too late. 
Aunt Polly would never be alive to love or 
grief any more. 

“What would become of the poor girl, 
who had come so far to-live with her aunt, 
and who had no other home?” was the 
question asked by all the people of the vil- 
lage. 

But Phebe and Charles had already set- 
tled that question. 

Phebe had asked it, herself, in the first 
agony of grief over poor Aunt Polly’s bed- 
side. And Charles, who had entered the 
room, unseen, had answered it greatly to 
his own satisfaction, He not 
drive the st that trip, but engaged an- 
other man take his place. Then he 
brought his mother over from the Corner 
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to remain with Phebe until after the funeral. 
Then he and his mother took Phebe home 
with them, and a few days afterward there 
was a quiet wedding at his mother’s house, 
and the world at Pinewood went on as be- 
fore. 
But it was not very long before Charles 
appointed at the village, 
. and he and his wife went back to Aunt Pol- 


ly’s little house at the end of the lane. But 


he is only postmaster in name. He is still 
the popular driver of the stage, while Phe- 
be attends to the mails, and is almost as 
fond of the business as her aunt was before 
her. Aunt Polly sleeps not far away ina 
corner of the little onions and Phebe won- 
ders if she does not know and rejoice that 
the old familiar stage once more ‘turns up 
the lane, and does not pass by on the main 


WRITING FOR LIFE. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


" dear Tom, I speak to you not 


only as an old friend, but as a med- 
ical man; and I see that it is quite necessa- 
ry for you to have complete and perfect rest 
for some weeks. You have been overdoing 
it in nursing that old uncle in the country 
for the last three months, and, to my knowl- 
edge, have taken the last train down there 
at night, and the first train to town in the 


morning, and have, consequently, not had a 


good night’s rest for ajl that time. How 
can a man stand it, added to your hospital 


work all day, without suffering from it? 


Don’t you feel to require rest?” 
“Not the least in the world,” retarned 
Raven. “ Oddly enough, the nursing seems 


to have done me good. | confess to having 
felt thoroughly knocked up some six weeks 
since; but I battled bravely against the feel- 


ing, won the victory,and now I ’m as fresh 
as paint, and up to work better than ever.” 
“You don’t lvok it. I repeat, you look 


thoroughly worn out. But you know your 
own business and state of health; and, now 
your uncle is gone, and has left you a potful 


of money, you can take things easily.” 


“Yes, old boy, I’m game for anything; 
mind and body first-class; and | intend to 
stick to my hospital work, It’s very good 
of you, Jack, to take an interest in my 
health, and all that, but say no more about 


it, I beg.” 
“I promise to say nothing to nobody.” 


Raven and | were at the same hospital, _ 
St. Lazarus, — where he held a medical and 


I a surgical appointment. We were both 


hard-worked, often day and night; and my 
time and attention, for about three months 
after the above conversation, were so fully 
occupied and engrossed that 1 thought no 
more of the occurrence. Raven looked in 
good health, and was very successful, in- 


deed, he bade fair to rise in a short time te 
great eminence in the profession. He was 
immensely popular with every one. His 
gray hair, and bright blue eyes, and florid 
complexion, combined with a frank, open 
and hearty manner in speaking, made him a 
friend with everybody, and inspired confi- 
dence in all his patients as well as in all his 
friends. 

As nearly as I can recollect, it must have 
been about three months after his uncle 
died, that Raven came up to me one day in 
the hospital. 

“| *ve just received a summons to Exeter,” 
said he. “The family is wealthy and influ- 
ential ; and, from what I know of the case | 
*ve been called there to attend, [ am sure it 
’s more of a surgical thana medical one. It 
will be an excellent chance for you, Law- 
son; and I can promise you a good fee:to 
begin with. Therefore, if you can possibly 
manage it, meet me at Paddington this even- 
ing at half-past nine, and we will go down 
together by the express. Send me word 
during the afternoon if you can come or 
not.” 

I hesitated. It was the depth of winter, 

and I hardly liked leaving my wife dnd a 
most important baby ; but fees were scarce ; 
this was a golden opportunity not to be 
rashly neglected. I decided to risk my 
wife's disappointment. 
, “It is most kind of you, Tom. I will cer- 
tainly go down with you. So far as [ éan 
see, there will be nothing to prevent my do- 
ing so.” 

A gleam of satisfaction shone in ‘his 
bright blue eyes. 

“ You promise?” 

“Unless something unforeseen should 
happen to prevent me, I will be at the sta- 
tion by halt-past nine.” 
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“ Remember!” 

Raven was dramatica'ly impressive. I 
thought, as we — and I arranged .my 
work so as to able to keep my appoint- 
ment. The hardest task was breaking the 
news to Amy, who would be low-spirited, 
and conjure up all kinds of horrors and im- 


, pending railway accidents, and who, finally, 
. dissolved in a shower of tears as I tore my- 


self away, burthened with no end of rugs 
and comforters to alleviate in some measure 
the moral wet blanket she had thrown over 
me. 
I was only just in time to catch Raven, 
who hastily opened the door of the railway 


Carriage.: 


“Jump in, Jack, jumpin! Half-a-crown to 
the guard has secured this compartment for 
us all the way down; so we shail have it to 
ourselves without fear of interruption. Time 
‘sup. You haverun it fine. Fire away,” 

He flung in my bag and the several rugs, 
ebcaetera, and we entered. The guard 
touched his hat, and shut the door with a 


; his door is unlocked, guard?” said 


“ Yes, sir; side nearest the platform is al- 

ways unlocked. The other door is locked.” 
e whistled, and the train started. 

“] can’t bear the idea of both doors be- 
ing locked,” I remarked to Raven, “In 
case of accident it would be impossible to 
escape from the carriage.” 

“It does n’t matter,” he said, and then re- 
japsed into silence. 
_ For about twenty minutes he remained 

posite to me, ‘sometimes with his eyes 
re, sometimes with them fixed upon me 
in a most‘unpleasant manner. All my en- 
deavors to draw him into conversation fail- 
ed, and, after a time, I gave them up, and al- 
$0 relapsed into silence, 

Suddenly he rose from his seat, and drew 
from the inside of his overcoat a lohg and 
pointed knife, which flashed ominously in 
the lamplight. 

“Jack Lawson, we must both of us die 
tenight,” said he, calmly and deliberately, 
without any excitement of manner. “I 
feel that the time has come for us to quit | 
this yale of tears.” 

“Yes; 1 quite agree with you, Tom Ra- 


yen,” I replied — seeing what had happen- 


ed—in as calm a voice as his own. “1 
have long thought that life was becoming 
very undesirable; and, to leave it in your 
company, with you, my oldest and warmest 
friend, would be the most agreeable thing to 
me that could happen. But — you are not 
married, Tom.” 

“Thank Heaven, no!” 

“ Remember, I am married; and, had you 


" given me notice of this wish of yours beiore 


startitig, 1 would have made arrangements, 


and have spoken to my wife to prepare her. 
Have you made your will?” 

“ No, I have not.” 

“ Good Heaven, man, not made your will! 
Tom, it is absolutely necessary for both of 
us to make our wills befure we die. I have 
not made mine, and should not like to leave 
the world with the chance of my wife and 
child having to go to the workhouse or be 
chargeable on the parish after my death. 
You would wish to leave your money to 
some one in particular, is it not so?” 

“Of mortoel 9 I should like to leave my mon- 
ey properly,—of course,—yes! I never 
thought of making my will.” 

“You must also remember, Tom, that it 
would never do to die deliberately, in the 
way we both wish to die, without leaving to 
the world ourreason forthe act. You would 
not wish your name to be a by-word and the 
cause of derision to any one, I am sure; 
and I am certain I don’t wish my own to be 
so. Therefore we must draw out our rea- 
sons for dving.” 

Og you know, Jack, I never thought of 
that. 

“ Well, then, first put your knife down on 
the cushion there, and then we will set to 
work. I've plenty of paper in my bag, and 
plenty of lead in my pencil, and we ‘ve the 
whole night before us.” 

A tremble of my hand, a quiver in my 
voice, would have been fatal. 4 opened the 

, and drew forth the writing-paper. The 
knife was on the cushion at my side. 

“ Now, Tom, let us first state our reasons 
to the world ior wishing to die tonight by 
our own hands. If you will dictate to me 
your reasons, I will write them down, and 
then we will revise and correct them. Af- 
ter that, I will dictate my own to you, and 
you shall write them. We shall be able to 
do our work well and quickly.” 

“Quite right, Jack; we ought to give 
them our reasons. How odd that I never 
thought of that! Let me see; if I kill you 
first, I might write them out afterward.” . 

“ Ah, but who will write out mine? Don’t 
be selfish, there ’s a good chap.” 

“To be sure! Weil, are you ready?” 

He began dictating long and flowery sen- 
tences. Now and again I interrupted his 
flow of language to gain time. This kept 
him thoroughly occupied and interested, 
while the train sped on at express rate. He 
had nearly finished his Jong, rambling dic- 
tation, when, to my inexpressible delight, I 
felt the speed of the train gradually slacken- 
ing. I knew my chance of deliverance was 
near. 

“ Read over for yourself what I have 
written,” I said to him. “ The carriage is 
very close ; a little fresh air will do us good. 
1 will make any corrections you may re- 
quire.” 
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I sat on the knife, and reached over to 
lower the glass. A slight fumbling necessi- 
tated my rising to manage better, and the 
knife was in my left hand concealed under 
my coat. I turned round to look at my 
poor friend, and saw him trying intently to 
read my scribble by the light of the lamp, 
seemingly unconscious of the stopping of 
the train. In another moment the glass de- 
scended, the knife dropped upon the plat- 
form, my hand was thrust through the win 
dow, and on the handle of the door. The 
train nearly stopped as I jumped out, shut 
the door, and held the handle firmly, Poor 
Raven even then was quite engrossed with 
what I had written for him. I called the 
guard, and secretly and quietly the porters 
were assembled on the platform at the door 
of the carriage. 

“Come, Tom, this is Swindon! . Let us 
have acup of coffee,” I called to him through 
the window. 

In that moment the spell was broken. I 
saw him look for his knife, then rush to the 
window at the opposite side; but we were 
too quick and too powerful for him. The 


guard, two porters, and I, jumped into the 
carriage, and he was secired. 

M y best friend, with a brilliant future be- 
fore him, and in the ripe portion of his life, 
was a raving lunatic, and has remained 
hopelessly so, insane from that time, one of 
the many victims to over-work. 

I need scarcely add that the case which 
Raven had represented to me as calling him 
to Exeter was an entire fabrication, and was 
invented by him as a part of the scheme 
which, in his madness, he had no doubt se- 
riously imagined would be for the benefit of 
both of us, 

I frequently go to the asylum where he is 
to inquire after him; but the mention of my 
name brings on sucha violent aggravation 
of his disease that I am not allowed to see 
him. Poor Raven, I fear I shall never see 
him again! 


That terrible night can never be effaced 
from my memory, and | can never sufficient- 
ly congratulate myself on having so fortu- 
nately thought of the expedient which an- 
swered so admirably, — writing for life. 


IDOL WORSHIP AT THE IRISH KEA. 


AT idol worship actually exists in Ire- 

land could hardly be believed without 
the best of authority ; but it seems to be con- 
firrred by a visitor, who, less than four years 
ago, went toa couple of small islands lying 
off the west coast of Ireland, and bearing 
the names of North and South Irish Kea; 
meaning the land of the thorn-bush, the soil 
being everywhere covered with thorns. 
These islanders, separated from the civil- 
ized world, are ruled by a mg who is said 
to be over a hundred years o} 

The narrator declares him to be a very 
pleasant monarch, and much loged by his 
subjects. He has no suzte, no palace, and 
his income consists of a sma;! pericent of the 
fish caught and te potatoes raised. The 
houses of the natives; if this term can be 
used in regard to them, are simply holes in 
great stone heaps, which are covered with 
reeds and mud. In many of these misera- 
ble buts live from eight to ten persons, with 
a pig or a goat, and, occasionally, a cow will 
share this only room. If the material con- 
dition of these idolaters is mournful indeed, 
their moral and spiritual condition is still 
worse. The religion of these Hea con- 
sists in the worship of a large en idol! 


This is not some dilapidated image of a 
saint from a Romish church, but a coarsely 
carved figure of a man, about eight feet 
high, and clothed in a flannel shirt. The 
visitor relates that only after much coaxing 
was he permitted to sce the spot where the 
idol is kept. It was a miserable hut, a little 
larger, but no better, than the others, and 
used by them evidently as a worshiping 
shrine. 

They frequently suffer from hunger, on 
account of the storms that prevent them 
from fishing; and, when thus almost starv- 
ing, they bring out their idol amid tears and 
lamentations, carry it to the shore, throw 
themselves down before it, and implore it to 
=< rer the fury of the winds and waves. 

en the storm finally ceases they attribute 
the fact. to the intervention of their god. 
These poor people have scarcely any inter- 
course with the outer world. 

They believe that they are descended 
from a giant, who once came to their island 


from some beautiful house, which is theirs - 


after death. The seals that sport on their 
coast are never killed, because they are sup- 
posed to harbor for a while the souls of the 
dead. When one of them dies, the corpse 
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few years 


idol, he had to flee to save his life. 


is allowed to lie unburied three days, during 
which time they crowd around it with lamen- 
tations, and then pray to the idol to grant it 
a happy journey to the blissful island. A 
a missionary went to the 
island to try to civilize them, but, the mo- 
ment he hinted at the destruction of their 


I beg to assure my many readers that 
this is no report of a heathen island in the 
South Seas, but of a place that can be reach- 
ed in twenty-four hours from London, where 
dwells and reigns the great Queen Victoria, 
—the Empress of India. It seems almost 
impossible that such contrasts could exist so 


near each other! 


HE qualities which these words repre- 


sent are the most unsatisfactory and 
elusive of the whole catalogue of virtues. 


More petty spite and fault-finding reaches 
us through their mediums than in any other 


. Way. 


Their magic names give access to the af- 
flicted, to the heart of tlie family circte, to 
the secret grief of the lone one, when all 


else are denied admittance. And, when 


they have feasted on sorrows, disappoint: 
ments, errors and crimes, like harpies on 
their prey, they go out like foul turkey buz- 
zards, and belch forth their knowledge for 
the cold world to toss: from tongue to 
tongue, and roll into a huge ball of obloquy, 
urder which the victims writhe and suffer; 


while the dark hints, surmises, and eye 


rollings, with which these stories are embel- 
ished, serve to roll from all eyes, some the 
most credulous, the thin veil of charity and 
sympathy under which these outrages are 
committed. 

O Charity and Sympathy! Twin sisters. 
Many are the unkind acts, the foul deeds, 


perpetrated in thy sweet names, 

None of us have a friend so true but that 
he is glad to hear your misfortunes and 
your crimes. Though, on second thought, 


may be, in a measure, very sorry for us, 


CHARITY AND SYMPATHY. 


the love of gossip, the desire for the horri- 
ble, the ye of being the first to hear of 


and tell bad news overwhelms, at first, all 
kindlier feelings. 

Few there be in life to help us up a round 
of the ladder, but let our foot once slip, and of- 
ficious friends will make the downward track 
smooth as a sea of glass, steep as the sides 
of hell, and as free from obstruction as the 


cheek of the baby boy is free from the 
beard of mankind, 
The brakes are all ilfted, and every one 


gives the unfortunate a push on the down 
grade, till, in a twinkling, the bottomless 
Re of degradation and infamy is reached. 
hen these same friends, in the names of 


Charity and Sympathy, heap afresh the fag- 
gots of obloquy, so that kind Forgetfulness 
is unable to rear her monument over the 
or Tbat sepulchre is harder to arise from 
than the one which will one day enfold this 
mortal body, From that comes the resur- 
rection of the spirit; but the resurrection of 
a good name, who in aworld of gossip can 
accomplish it? 

Charity we all ask, Sympathy we all 
the waters of Tantalus, more di 
than Dead-Sea apples. 
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THE BOY SCOUT; 
OR THE HEROINE OF THE PONCAS. 
A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston,in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PERILS OF THE WILDERNESS. 
WE left Lieutenant Fleming and his 


friends in a desperate situation. 
Merciless Sioux riding down upon them in 
the rear, and another Band of savages charg- 
ing in front, there seemed no escape for 
them, nothing but a short, forlorn resist- 


ance, and then death or perhaps captivity. 


But suddenly, while no more than a dozen 
yards separated the soldiers from the ad- 
vancing band, eld Ben Johnson paused. 
“Thunder and lightning!” he cried. 
“There’s no use being scart. Them’s Pon- 
cas, Let’s hurrah, boys.” 
And hurrah they did; a loud, jubilant 


cheer broke from their throats, such a shout 


as only white men can utter. 

The Sioux halted surprised in their tracks, 
at that sudden, joyful shout, and, solacing 
themselves with sending a flight of arrows 
amongst the whites, which, however, failed 
of doing any serious execution, retired a 


short distance to watch the progress of 


events. | 

The leader of the Poncas had meanwhile 
dismounted. He was a tall warrior, past 
middle life, of a striking face and grave ex- 
pression. He advanced directly to the lead- 
er of the body of whites. 

“The blue-voats ride far away from the 
town with earthern walis,” he said, “and 
their enemies surround them, Can the pale- 
face captain tell the chief of the Poncas 
why the Dacotah war-cry fills all the air on 
the plains?” ; 

“ Because they ‘re mean, cowardly, pizen 
Sioux, that ’s all I know. of the matter,” 
said old Ben, without waiting for Sergeant 


Jones to give a more official answer, 


“That 's all they ’re good for, to shout, and 
yell, and frighten women, and to kill folks.” 

The face of the Ponca chief grew graver, 
and he said, — 

“Very bad Indian, those Sioux. Kill, 
burn, destroy, that is their business, that is 
their pastime. But your chief is wounded.” 

It will be remembered that in that des- 
perate forward charge Hal Fleming had fall- 
en into Goliah’s arms, wounded by a Sioux 


bullet, The terrified negro had supported 


him in his strong arms, aad now two or 
three of the soldiers were assisting him to 
dismount. 

He had somewhat revived, and, after the 
first shock was over, found that he was not 
so seriously wounded as he had at first 
thought. he leaden missile had struck 


him just over the ear, not penetrating the 


brain, but ploughing a narrow channel on 

the outside of the skull. The concussion 

had momentarily stunned him, but after re- 

covering from the effects of that, the officer 

declared himself feeling as well as ever. 
Goliah capered about for joy. 


7 it golly! I ’se nebber felt so good in 
my life,” he said, “Here 1 ’se gone, an 
s’pected you ’s gone dead shuah, an’ now 
you ’s cum to jis though ’s nuthin’ happen- 
ed. Hi, golly! I could shoot a Sioux. I 
could, Massa Hal.” 
“It would be the first Indian you ever 


looked at long enough to shoot one,” said 
Bill Woodworth. 

“ Dar, dat ’s all you knows about it, Mas- 
sa Woodworth. “I ’se dun a heap ob 
shootin’ in my day. Ole Massa Castlemain 
an’ I shot twenty Injuns one day two or 
three years ag when dey cum prowlin’ 
round de ranch. Kulled ebery one ob dem. 
Shuah as hebben.” 


“Oh, that was nothing,” chuckled Bill, 
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“Castlemain did the shooting, and you did | 


the running, was n't that it, Goliah? 

The black man shook his woolly head, lu- 
gubriously. 

“You ‘se one ob dem fellers as allus 
s’pectin’,” he said with some show of anger. 
“Dey mebber cum to much ob ennyting. 
Poor trash dis chile calls ’em.” 

And he relapsed into a sedate quiet. 

The soldiers were nearly as vociferous 
as the negro had been in their manifesta- 
tions of pleasure at their leader’s recovery, 
or rather his escape from any serious injury. 
The grave-faced Ponca chiet also added his 
congratulations. 

“Has my white brother lost any friend, 
that he is thus on the war path?” asked the 
Ponca, when there came a hush sn the con- 
versation, 

“ Yes; an old man and his wife were slain 
without cause, their cabin burned, and their 
daughter carried into captivity,” replied Hal. 
“You knew them, Iron Eye. Thomas Cas- 
tlemain, who kept a ranch on the Niobrara.” 

“Yes, Iron Eye knew them. The young 
white flower was as fair as a lily. And she 
pines in a Dacotah lodge! It is not just.” 

“] mean to rescue her,” cried Hal. “We 
were on the trail when these other Sioux 
pursued us.” 

“I too have come out to search after a 
friend,” said the friendly Ponca. “ Three 
suns ago the daughter of Iron Eye left her 
lodge to visit a white friend. She was to 
have returned this morning, but she has 
not gladdened us with her presence. If our 
ancient enemies, the Sioux, have done evil 
to Bright Smile they shall be swept away as 
leaves before a whirlwind. Iron Eye has 
Chick,” said Li Flemi 

“ Chief,” sai eutenant Fleming. 
ing the Indian's hand, “it ma be that ye 
do each other a service. If your daughter 
is a captive very likely it is to the same 
band that slew my friends, and carried the 
pale-face flower away. It 1s not often that 
the soldiers of the great Father at Wash- 
ington ask for help, but we are few this 
time and our enemies are many. Join with 
us, and the sooner we shall rescue our 
friend, and Iron Eye learn if his daughter, 
the light of his eyes, is a prisoner among 
his foes. Will you go?” 

And the Ponca chieftain answered, — 

“ What the blue-coated pale-face says is 
geod. The heart of Iron Eye is with him, 

is braves shall go on the trail of the 
Sioux.” 

“We may as well push on, lieutenant,” 
observed Sergeant Jones. “That Mudhole 
will be for making right to the mountains 
with his prey and his booty, leaving it to 
the other bands to ward off pursuits and at- 
tacks that may be made.” 

“You say rightly,” said Hal. “The 


prompter we are, the more likely will suc- 
cess attend us.” 

“And those savages out yonder, what is 
to be done with them?” inquired the ser- 
geant. 

“ Let them alone, if they will let us be,” 
said Ben Johason. “ We have got enough 
to do, to look arter our own business. My 
advice is to hurt those only who are in our 


en’s decision was that of all. The Pon- 
éas had several extra horses, and those of 
the whites, who had lost or had their animals 
disabled, ovided themselves with new 
mounts. In a short time the party was 
ready to go forward. 

The Sioux did not offer to molest them, 
but, as the body of combined whites and 
Poncas rode on over the plain, the Dacotahs 
formed and followed them, keeping about a 
mile to the rearward. 

“ Those fellows mean mischief,” said Ser- 
eant Jones, looking backward, as hé rode 
y his lieutenant’s side. 

“I am afraid so,” replied Hal. “They 
will watch for the least mistake on our part, 
and take advantage of any opportunity that 
is afforded them to work us ill. All we can 
do is to keep a close watch, and allow them 
no opportunity.” 

* Arid that may not save us,” said the ser- 
geant. “If they should receive a re-enforce- 
ment they would be sure to fall upon us. 
It is evident that all that restrains them at 
present is our numerical superiority.” 

“Then there must be a battle, that is all,” 
said Hal. “J would n’t care one bit if it 
was not for poor Lu. Every moment that 
keéps us from her is misery to me.” 

Notwithstanding their expressed fears, 
the Sioux made no trouble that day. They 
hovered upon the flank of the party, but 
never approached near enough for bow or ri- 
file shot. The Poncas themselves expressed 
no apprehension. 

In the afternoon they came upon a herd of 
bison feeding. Instantly several of the Pon- 
ca braves rode out upon the prairie in pur- 
suit. The rest of the party, after riding on 
a mile, halted, and made preperations for 
the evening repast. 

Savage and civilized people agree pretty 
nearly alike upon what are the best parts 
for food of thé bovines, but circumstances 
have made a great difference in the manner 
of cutting these animals up, preparatory to 
being consigned to the pot aed spike 

Our butchers, by the aid of machinery, 
hoist the dead body of the ox with heels in 
air, and proceed to take off the hide by mak- 
ing the first incision under the belly; after 
the skin is removed, the carcass is split in 
twain; then tollows the detailed work of dis- 
jointing the quarters, and cutting up the 
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Now, the Indian on the plains kills the 


buffalo-bull, whose enormous weight is 
equal to that of a stalled ox. He 
machinery for hoisting the heavy body in 
the air, and no substitute for heavy cleavers 
except his light hatchet and lighter knife. 
With all of these disadvantages, the savage 
does his work scientifically and well, and 
cuts up the carcasses of the “ monster of 
the Plains” with a neatness and despatch 
that would command admiration from a 
Fulton-Market butcher of the olden time. 

From the somewhat peculiar structure of 
the buffalo, and the liberal growth of hair 
about the shoulders and foreiegs, when he 
falls on the prairie the chancés are equal 
that be will die resting on his chest instead 
of on his side. If this is not the case, the 
Indian, unaided, but with no little exertion, 
can bring the body to an upright position, 
This accomplished, he proceeds to cut it up, 
and it is wonderful, considering the simple 
oe used, how easy stems to be the 
task. 
Reversing the ordinary method, he cuts 
the skin down the back, and, stripping it off, 
extends it upon the ground in such a man- 
ner that it assumes the appearance of a sat- 
in covering or blanket upon which the car- 
cass is exposed. 

The knife and hatchet are now called into 
requisition, and —_ soon the hind-quarters 
are neatly disjointed, then the six large ribs, 
then the choice parts of the fore-quarters, 
and, if the meat is much in demand, all that 
is desirable is secured. When the work is 
done, nothing remains but the refuse parts 
of the carcass, over which the Indian rever- 
ently turns the cornefs of the hide, and 
leaves them to be the prey of the buzzards 
and the wolves. 

The Ponca hunters came in well ladened 
with meat. Three huge animals had been 
killed, and they provided roasts enough for 
the company of sixty Indians and seven 
white men, — enough for their presént repast 
and for future sustenance. 

Their reason for halting thus in the day- 
time, when so much depended upon a 
speedy overtaking of Mudhole’s band, was 
a good one. Rest and refreshment were 
necessary anyway, and might as well be tak- 
en one time as another. Besides, it was 
thought that by taking to camp now, and ar- 
ranging for an early start after miduight, 
they 2 more easily get rid of their pur- 
suers. It was absolutely necessary that 
~ should be thrown off their track. 

s the night descended the camp-fires 
were extinguished, and most of the party 
sank to rest. Their enemies were visible at 
a distance where they had also halted. 
Guards were stationed at the outerete to 
watch against surprise, old Ben taking the 
responsibility upon himself to sentinel that 


as 


part of the camp which lay toward the 
Sioux. 

The night was very still. The moon 
arose late, and there were some clouds. in 
the sky. Afar off the Sioux camp-‘ire was 
burning, but there, also, was silence. 

As the hour oi midnight approached the 
moon went into a great cloud. Ben thought 
it might remain there half an hour. At the 
end of that time they must be riding away. 
Silently he step orward to speak with 
the lieutenant. He found him up gazing in 
the direction of the Sioux encampment. 

“ It’s time to be moving, | am thinking,” 
he said. 

“You are right, Ben,” replied Hal. 
“ Rouse all the men.” 

In a few minutes the “e! were making 
preparations for a start. The horses were 
saddled and bridled, and white soldier and 
Ponca warrior only awaited the command of 
their leaders to mount. 

At that moment a sudden outcry from 
the Sioux camp strartled them. All eyes 
turned in that direction. The savages were 
in a state of wild commotion. 

“ What do you suppose the matter is over 
yonder? ” asked Sergeant Jones, at last. 

“T think it means that tney have received 
a re-enforcement,” answered Ben, biting off 
a large es of navy, and rolling it under 
his left cheek. “If "tis so they ll] make 
business for us. It’s my opinion that the 
best thing we can do, is to hurry away, and 
not let grass grow under our feet.” 

The shouts of the Sioux were growing 
louder, The excitement increased. In the 
tight of their camp-fire the tall warriors 
could be seen leaping in the air, and brand- 
ishing their murderous weapons. Evident- 
ly something had happened to wonderfull 
animate the Sioux braves. Ben’s suppos 
tion was as likely to be true as any other. 
At any rate the best thing to do was to has- 
we ay from so unpleasant a neighbor- 


The order was given to mount, and the 
whole body of whites and friendly Indians 
rode away into the gloom as noiselessly as 
possible. For nearly a mile the pafty trav- 
eled at a slow, careful pace, but that dis- 
tance passed they rode onward at a swift 
gallop that was sustained for hours. 

All through the night they kept on their 
way. When morning broke they anxiously 
scanned the plains. Their enemies were 
nowhere in sight ; nut an Indian was visible. 
The bearts of our friends rose on the in- 
stant. They had outwitted or outridden the 
Sioux, as they thought, and now were at 
liberty to go in pursuit of the party that 
held their friends in captivi 


Barely an hour the saw ap- 


presaling them from the west a large, mov- 


ng body of horsemen. ' 
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They were the savages whom they sup- 
posed they had outgeneraled. 

“ By thunder!” cried Ben, sourly, “ there 
‘s those cussed Sioux. There ’s more of 
them this time, and they mean to fight.” 

Such was their evident intention, for they 
came on shouting and yelling as in an ex- 
travagance of joy. They spread out as they 
drew near in a sort of half circle. 

The two parties continued to advance to- 
ward each other. 

The speed of either was not t. The 
Poncas and whites rode on slowly in a close, 
eompact body. When about one hundred 
rods intervened, the Sioux made a brief 
halt. 

There was a parley among the Dacotah 
warriors, who outnumbered their enemies 


' two to one. It was not of long duration. 


Presently there was a fierce whoop of rage 
and defiance. 

“They ’re coming, lieutenant,” observed 
Ben, calmly, as be raised his rifle barrel to a 
level with his eyes. 

His words were verified the next moment. 
The threatening cloud of redskins dashed 
éown in wild fury with a dark and ominous 
show of force. 

“Friends,” said Hal, “let us give the 
fiends as good as they send. Now, all of 
sou.” 

There was a simultaneous outburst from 
seven carbines and fifty rifles. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOOKING DEATH IN THE FACE. 


RIGHT SMILE crept on toward the 
B camp of her foes with a stealthiness 
that would have done credit to a Sioux war- 


rior. 

When in the immediate vicinity of the 
cam>, she paused, and, cresting her head 
just enough to command a view of the 
encampment, endeavored to obtain the 
whereabouts of the captives. 

She saw a group of prostrate savages 


_ sleeping around the fire, which was now 


wing dim. Ata little distance from the 
others sat a dark form, almost motionless. 
That was the sentinel. But she could see 
no captives. 

Dropping below the level of the grass-top, 
the Indian girl pushed on. Nearer and 
nearer she crept, but the sentinel did not 
move. Presently she halted again, and 
looked closely around for some sight of the 
prisoners. This time she saw them. 

+ There were three of them, she could tell 


“them by thelr white faces. They were all 


bound strongly, and on each side of them 


slumbered a huge Indian. The prisoners 
seemed to be asleep also. 

The girl scout waited some moments be- 
fore she moved again. She scarcely knew 
what to do, and yet she had no intention of 
going back until she had freed her friend. 

Searching in the long grass, her fingers 
came in contact with a small pebble. After 
a brief deliberation, she took a careful aim, 
gave the pebble a skillful toss, and saw it 
strike one of the captives in the face, and 
then drop silently to the turf. 

The prisoner struck started, and involun- 
tarily raised his head. 

The sentinel did not stir. Bright Smile 
was confident now that the prisoner would 
remain awake and be on the alert. All that 
remained for her to do was to creep up as 
silently as possible, and to cut the bonds of 
the captives. But this was no easy thing to 
execute. In fact the attempt would be one 
of the most dangerous and delicate that it is 
possible to imagine. 

A distance of twenty-five feet lay between 
our girl heroine and the nearest prisoner. 
To creep up behind them close enough to 
cut their thongs with a knife, and not to 
alarm them seemed almost impossible. 

Throwing herself: flat upon the ground, 
she wriggled herself like a snake through 
the grass, advancing slowly and noiselessiy. 
When within ten feet of the captives, she 
paused anew to collect her energies. 

She saw the Indians slumbering quietly. 
One savage’s painted face, hideous in its 
stripings of red, yellow, and black, was 
turned toward her. The stertorous breath- 
ing proclaimed the savage’s unconscious- 
ness, but the girl could hardly repress a 


-} shudder at the thought of what might hap- 


pen if he should awake. One incautious 
movement, one unguarded breathing, meant 
death for her, and for her friends, 

Holding her breath closely, she moved on 

in, slowly, so slow. Inch by inch, she 
vanced toward the captives, pausing often 
in sudden apprehension lest the sentinel 
should raise his head, and see her. At last 
she was close to the object of her interest. * 

Stealthy as were her movements, the pris- 
oner, in whose face she had tossed the peb- 
ble, stirred, and glanced over his shoulder. 
She saw that it was the face of the rancher, 
the father of her white friend. 

She waited a full five minutes before she 
made another movement; then, creeping a 
final inch nearer, she laid her hand, softly 
as the snowflake falls, upon the hand of the 
white man, 

How the muscles beneath her clasp quiv- 
ered! But not by the slightest movément 
did the prisoner Cotrayy a knowledge of an 


alien presence. Only that slight, involunta- 
ry quiver of the muscles betrayed to Bright 
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Smile the fact that he was cognizant of a 
friend’s proximity. 

The Ponca girl drew the knife from her 
girdle, and prepared for business. The 
keen blade glided along the prisoner’s 
wrists, severing the cord that bound them 

ther. 
is feet were also fettered. As his 
wrists. were freed, and the thongs dropped 
silently away from them to the s, he 
ut up one "ag 4 hand. The girl placed 
io knife in it. e prisoner did not rise, 
but softly drew up his knees so that he 
could reach his feet, and cut the bonds that 
confined them. 

Slight as the movement was, it aroused 
one of the savages, who started up, glared 
around bim, muttered some unintelligible 
gibberish, and sank back to rest. 

Fortunate it was for the brave that he lay 

uiet. He was nearer death that moment 
than he had ever been in all his life of war 
and rapine before. The white man’s eyes 
glared with a tigerish gleam, and his mus- 
cles were all drawn ready for a forward 
spring, if the savage had detected anything 
amiss. Had he lifted his hand to have 
made an examination, the, hunting-knife 
would have been plunged into his heart on 
the instant. 

Five minutes passed. The time seemed 
an age to the Indian girl. Her heart beat 
so violently that she was afraid it might dis. 
turb the restless savage. But he seemed to 
have sunk into a slumber again. 

The prisoner completed the work on him- 
self, od handed the knife back to the Indi- 
an girl, She then bent forward to release 
his two companions. As she did so her 
gaze met that of Lu Castlemain, full in the 
face. 

The frontier women are brave and noble 
beings, worthy of their relationship, whether 
of mother, wife, or daughter, to the strong- 
souled pioneers. But, when Lu Castlemain 
saw the dark face of the Indian girl so clase 
to her own, and, moreover, noted the gleam- 
ing weapon in her hand, she thought it was 
an enemy bent on murdering her. 

She gave vent to her apprehension by a 
trightiel soream. 

Instantly every Indian sprang to his feet 
alarmed and in the greatest excitement. 
This action precipitated matters to an im- 
mediate crisis 

The Ponca girl seized hold of Lu, and en- 
deavored, by cutting her bonds, to get her 
free. But she was interrupted by several 
warriors, who laid treir brawny grasp upon 
her, and took her prisoner. 


While engaged in caring for her, what | 


was their amazement to see the form of the 
white man, whom they supposed was secure- 
ly bound, leap to his feet, and dart away in 


The Sioux uttered a mad yell, and rushed 
after him. 

The settler in his flight chanced to direct 
his steps toward the spot where Dick stood 
waiting, for the appearance of his friends. 
The boy heard the rush, but had no thought 
of flight. Howe came up breathless and 
excited. The first Indian that presented 
himself Dick shot dead. 

At this there was a great howl. 

Howe sprang upon the back of the riderless 
steed, and turned to flee. But a dozen dark 
forms sprang up from the grass, graspin 
the bridle-reins, Srasping his own legs, an 
finally pulling him down by main strength. 

Dick fought bravely, and he was well 
armed, He exhausted the chambers of his 
revolver, and grasped his knife. One of the 
Sioux was killed outright, and two others 
wounded. Finally they wrested the weapon 
from him, bound him with buffalo thongs, 
and dragged both their prisoners back to 
the carp. 

Once there, and placed beside the other 
captives, the savages instituted a grand 
pow-wow of rejoicing. 

The situation of our hero Dick and his 
friends was now grave in the extreme. __- 

Captives! Prisoners in the hands of the 
red demons! that meant torture and death 
for the men, 

The Indians howled and danced around 
them, menacing them with instant destruc- 
tion. 

But that they did not fear. It was the 
lingering torture at the scalping post or 
by fire that they dreaded, — the long, cruel 
death prolonged by savage cunning until 
life itself was wearisome. 

Bright Smile came in for a share of atten- 
tion. She was a Ponca, and the two tribes 
had been at feud from time immemorial. 
The eyes of the Sioux fixed themselves up- 
= the Ponca maiden in a frightful exulta- 

on. 

“Ugh!” grunted the chief, Mudhole him- 
self, an Indian of hideous visage, his gross 
person covered with gew-gaws. “ You Iron 
Eye’s daughter. He great brave. Make 
his heart ache, though, when we burn you. 
Eh, Ponca girl burn well?” 

And the face of the chief glowed upon 
her with corresponding fury and hatred. 

Others of the savages gathered around 
her. One shook his brawny fist in her face. 

“Very brave squaw to visit the Dacotah 
camp. Braver than any of the Ponca warri- 
ors. But the daughter of Iron Eye will 
squawk like a frightened woman me ak the 
flames curl around her.” . 

“ What in Dacotah camp for?” inquired 
another, striding before her, and looking at 
her with evil eyes. “ Did she come to see 
Mudh le, our sagamore? If she did, there 


e darkness. 


he stands.” 
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“Brave squaw, handsome squaw, make 
ood wife for Sioux warrior. Guess me 
eep you,” said a young brave. “ Yes, Pon- 

ca girl brave as a warrior, her eyes as bright 

as stars. She be squaw to Big Bear.” 

“Kill me first,” cried Bright Smile, 
shrinking from the admiring glances of the 
young brave’s eyes. 

“No good to burn her,” continued the 
Sioux. “ Plenty others to burn. See what 
chief says.” 

He walked away to where Mudhole stood, 
and there was a short but @arnest conversa- 
tion between the two men, none of which 
the captives heard. But presently the war- 
rior returned, wearing a smile of triumph on 
his coppery face. 

“ Big Bear is a mighty hunter. The Pon- 
cas tremble when they hear his name. 
Great chief Mudhole could not refuse him. 
Chief weds the lily of the pale faces. Big 
Bear will take the Bright Smile of the Pon- 
cas. Squaw no need worry. Sioux will no 
burn her now.” 

Bright Smile sighed. She did not fear 
the stake so much as she did the horrid fate 
of being yoked to this brutal Indian. Any- 
thing would be preferable to this. The dis- 
appointment showed itself in her face. 
The Sioux misread it. 

“ Ponca girl make 4 squgw. Big Bear 
treat her well. She be better so than in the 
Ponca lodges. The Poncas are women. 
The Dacotahs are great warriors.” 

The girl paid no attention to the Sioux’s 
speech ; and, after regarding her some time 
with a look of genuine admiration, and see- 
ing that her bonds were secure, he walked 
away, and joined the other braves in the 
preparations they were making, all too sig- 
nificant to the white men. 

Two biack stakes were being set in the 


‘earth just within the circle of fire-light. 


‘Tle ved luminance of the flames glared up- 
on the brawny warriors at their work, till 
the scene looked like a picture from the In- 
ferno, In the surrounding gloom others of 
the Indians were scattered gathering brush- 
wood and other fuel. 

“They mean to burn us this time,” said 
the rancher, “and it don’t look as though 
we should have a sight of a chance to es- 


“ Oh, don’t give up the ship yet,” answer- 
ed Dick, spiritedly. “ We can’t tell what 
may turn up.” 

“ No, we can’t tell, but appearances are 
against us. If *t wa’n’t for Bertha there, 
may be I could take it easier.” ’ 

“Don't worry about me, papa. God will 
take care of me,” said the young girl. “| 
may yet escape. But do you think they will 
burn you?” 

“There is every indication that they 
mean to do it,” returned Howe. “The sav- 


ages are mad at the repeated attempts to re- 
lease us, and will rid themselves of us as 
soon as possible. Be « good, brave girl, 
Bertha, and don’t forget your mother’s God ; 
and, if you ever have a chance to escape, 
try to get away.” 

« Yes, papa, and I will pray all the time 
they are burning you. It may be God will 
hear my prayer.’ 

“Oh, don’t be worried,” said Dick. 
“They won't burn us. I mean to get away 
before that.” 

“I pray you may,” said his sister earn- 
estly. “It will be terrible to see you and 
that brave man enduring the torments they 
will heap upon you. I should want to die 
too. ” 


“ Don’t be downhearted, Lu. There ’s 
time enough to groan when we have to. 
As for that Indian marrying you, I don’t be- 
lieve he will ever live to do it.” 

“You have good courage, lad, and that's 
one haf the battle they say, but I don’t see 
a shadow of a chance for us,” said the 
rancher. 

“We must make one then,” declared 
Dick boldly. 

“How? Iehave tugged at these buffalo 
thongs till my wrists ache.” 

“TI don’t know, but we must get away 
somehow,” said Dick. “If we can’t help 
ourselves in any way, we must pray for a 
miracle.” 

“And a miracle is all that will save us 
now. It is all over! They are coming for 
us. Let us bear the torture as bravely as we 
can. Good-by, my Bertha.” 

The girl’s answer was choked by sobs, 
and at that instant the savages came up. 
There was no time for further words. 

The moon, which had sbown itself in a 
burst of: radiance, had now withdrawn be- 
hind a bank of clouds, and a great darkness 
— seeming the greater by contrast with the 
previous light — covered the plains. 

Dick stood erect, every nerve tense as 
steel, his blue eyes blazing. An Indian 
laid his hands upon him. The boy bent for- 
ward his head, and seized the savage’s fin- 
ers between his teeth, biting to the bone. 
The brave jumped about, yelled, aud finall 
struck his antagonist in the face, but Dic 
held on as long as he could. 

“ There, take that, by Grundy,” he said, 
as he relinquished his hold. “I reckon you 
*l] remember it a while.” 

The wounded brave slunk back sick and 
mortified, amid the jeers of his companions. 
Another warrior more carefully unbound 
the white boy, and led him, kicking and 
struggling, to the black post, where he was 
securely rebound. 

Two of the indians roms Mr. Howe in 
their iron grasp. Meek and unresisting he 
was led forward ta the fatal stake. One of 
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the braves grasped his arms to bind him to 
the post. 

A man never knows how much latent 
strength lies in his nerves, and muscles, and 
sinews, until an hour of supreme horror, 
when a horrible death by violence menaces 
him. In such a time of desperation he finds 
the strength of a madman in his arms and 
body, and the fleetness of a deer in his legs. 

Before the awful spectre of death, advanc- 
ing upon one whe is in full vigor and 
strength of body and mind, a man finds him- 
self transformed inte a very Hercules. 

It was thus with Mr. Howe in this mo- 
ment of desperation and utter extremity. 

He hurled from him both his assailants 
with a violence that felled them to the 
ground. Then, with an unexpectedness 
that fairly paralyzed those of his enemies 
nearest him, he sprang forward, knocking 


over two or three others as he went, and in 
face of all the odds against him, actually 
cleared his path, and broke from camp like 
an incarnate terror, and disappeared in the 
encircling darkness. 

A dozen warriors started after the flying 
white man, but they were halted in their 
very steps by a terrible sound coming from 
the opposite direction. It was like the roll 
of distant thunder at first, but it came loud- 
er and nearer, and they knew a mounted en- 
emy was riding down upon them. 

With burried haste the Sioux warriors 
sprang to their arms. But they had no tite 
to mount, hardly time to form in line, before 
the mounted throng was upon them, pealing 
forth their war-cry,—a wild, tierce shout 
that filled the hearts of the Dacotahs with a 
strange terror, for by it they recognized 
their enemies. 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


BY EBEN E., REXFORD. 


T was a warm and pleasant afternoon, 

and the children were out on the com- 
mon at play. Looking out of the window 
of her poor little home, Mary Cathcart saw 
them, and a child’s love of companionship 
prompted her to join them. 

«Come, Rolly,” she said to her five-year- 
old brother, “ we ’ll go out and play, too.” 

Mary’s mother was a widow. A year be- 
fore, her father had died from the effects of 
a long series of — of dissipation, and 
since then Mrs. Catheart had been obliged 
to earn a living for herself and family, by 
going out to work wherever she could find 
anything to do. The place in which they 
lived was a factory-town, and there was a 
good deal of sickness among the families of 
the factory bands, and Mrs. Cathcart found 
a good deal of work as nurse, Consequent- 
ly Mary was obli to stay at home as 
yousekeeper, most of the time, and take care 
of Rolly, who was too young to go to school. 
For this Mrs. Catheart was very sorry, for 
she wanted Mary to attend school, and se- 
_ cure an education that would fit her to earn 
a living, by and by, by teaching. But they 
were poor, and there was no help for it. 
Her mother regretted the necessity which 
kept Mary at home all the more because the 
girl was fond of study, and made such good 
progress in her classes, that, with regular 
attendance, there would have been no diffi- 


culty in her keeping up with the best schol- 
ars. But poverty governs with a stern 
hand, and Mary was too brave a girl to add 
anything to the burden which her mother 
had to bear, by. complaining, or showing 
how much it grieved her to be obliged to 
fall back in her classes, because she could 
not attend them regularly. 

“I can help you get a living by staying at 
home,” she said. “1 wish 1 could do more. 
Some day I can, may be.” 

“You ’re a helpful little woman,” her 
mother said. “1 wish I could make your 
life as pleasant as I would like to.” 

And then she sighed. 

“Don’t think about me,” said Mary, with 
akiss. “Rolly and 1 getalong nicely when 
you ’re away, don’t we, brother? though we 
do get lonesome sometimes. But I read to 
him, and we play school, and | learn a good 
deal that way.” 

“ Yes: let ’s do an’ play,” said Rolly, this 
afternoon, 

So they joined the group ot children on 
the commen. 

ravage was a girl who never liked 
Mary. Her father was a sort of foreman in 
one of the factories, and this social promi- 
nence gave the girl an importance among 
the children, which resulted in their ac- 
knowledging her as a kind of leader. What 
she proposed, they helped her do. When 
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she saw fit to look 7 rovingly upon any 
of them, the others did Reuter 
“ There comes that Mary Cathcart,” she 
said, as Mary and Rolly came toward them. 
“T don’t like her one bit. My father says 
her father used to be called Whiskey Tim, 
he drank so. Let 's call her Whiskey 
Tim's daughter. That ’ll make her so mad 
that she ‘ll keep away from us, and mind 
her own business. If we ’d wanted her to 
lay with us, 1 guess we could have asked 
on Will you do it, girls ?” 
Three or four of them answered “ Yes.” 
So when she came up to them, Clara Reed 


began singing, — 


“ Whiskey Tim's daughter I see 
play with me.” 


And, as soon as they caught the words, the 
other girls joined in the singing. 

Mary’s flushed hotly. Her father 
had been a drunkard, but she had loved 
him in spite of his faults. He was dead, 
now, and she was not to blame for what he 
had been. It was cruel to the dead as wel: 


as to the living to fling this taunt in her 
face 


“Clara Reed, you ‘re not a lady, or you 
would n't say that,” cried Mary. “I know 
my father drank, but I could n‘t help it.” 

sang Clara. 
Mary clutched Rolly's hand convulsively, 


‘and drew him along with her toward the 


house. She tried to keep back the tears, 
but her lip quivered, and all at once she 
gave way to her wounded feelings. 

“Don’t cry,” said Rolly, as she sat down 
on a stone by the road, and sobbed as if her 
heart were breaking. 

“1 can’t help it.” she said. 

“Why, what ’s the matter?” asked a 
pleasant voice beside her. “Has anything 
happened, little girl?” 

ey looked up to see a young man 
standing by her. She ized him as 
the son of the owner of the largest factory 
in town, He had a bright, kind face, and 
there was something winning in his smile 
and the sound of his voice. 

It always relieves a child’s heart to open 
itself to a friend, and such she instinctively 
felt Ropert Conway to be. So she sobbed 
out her story to him. 

“It was a very oe thing to do,” 
he said, “I. think .I should bardly care 
to have much to say to a girl who could be 
so rude and unfeeling.” * 

Then he sat down on the stone by Mary 
and Rolly, and talked with them for an 
hour. Soon Mary forgot her troubles in 
listening to him. He told her of many 


things he had seen, that he knew wotld in- 


terest her, and he enjoyed the chat as much 
as she did, for Mary was such a bright 
child that she was good company for any 
one. 

“Ah! I like him, don’t you, Rolly?” she 
cried, when he was gone. “He's so kind. 
I don’t care much if Clara Reed don't want 
to play with me. He's a gentleman, and he 
don’t look down on us ‘cause father used to 
drink.” 

When her mother came home at night, 
Mary had a great dea! to tell about her 
pleasant visit with Mr. Conway. 

“I think he’s just the nicest man I ever 
saw,” said Mary. “ And he’s coming to see 
Rolly and me again, some time, and he said 
he d bring me a book toread. He 's got 
lots of ‘em. 

Time went on, and Mary and Rolly saw 
their new friend often. He brought Mary 
so many books to read that*she did n't 
mind staying out of school half so much 2s 
before. And the books he brought were 
such good and useful ones, that she learned’ 
a great deal from them. ’ 

One day in September, two men came to 


‘Mrs. Cathcart, and asked if she could 


board them for a week. They were going 
away then, and they would pay her well for 
her trouble. 

Work was not very plenty just then, and, 
as the money they would her would 
a her very much in getting clothes for the 
children for the coming winter, she consent- 
ed to take them. They were men whom 
Mary had remembered seeing in the village 
often, and she thought they must have been 
employed in some of the factories. 

ne. afternoon ‘some one came for her. 
mother. A woman was sick, and wanted 
Mrs. Cathcart to come and stay with her 
through the night. So Mary and Rolly 
were left alone with the two men. 

The night fell, full of forebodings ‘of a 
storm. he sky was biack, and the wind 
blew in fierce, fitful gusts from the north. 
Not a star was to seen. Once in a 
while great drops pattered aga‘nst the win- 
dow-panes. 

Mary and Rolly went to bed early. One 
of the men had gone out just at night, and 
the other one had said that he would sit up 
and wait for him. - 

Mary had been asl when he came 
back. Perhaps it was the noise that he 
made that awoke her. 

“ Well, what d’ ye find out?” asked the 
one who had stayed at home. “Is young 
Conway going in the morning, or not? 

Hearing the name, Mary listened. 

“Yes, he 's going, sure,” answered the 
other. “The coachman 's ordered to have 
the carriage ready to take him over to the 
three-o'clock train. He's going to take the 
twenty thousand dollars to the city with 
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him, just as Phillip said. He ‘ll be long by 
the mountaih road about half past two to- 
night, and we ’ve got to be there ready for 
him,” 

“| dread it,” said the other. “I’m afraid 
there ‘ll be desperate work. That youn 
Conway ’s no coward. He won't part wit 
that amount of money unless he 's obliged 
to.” 
“ No, he won’t be likely to,” answered the 
other. ‘“ But if we undertake the job, we 
‘ve got to see it through, everl if we have to 
do what we don’t like to. Twenty thousand 
dollars don’t grow on every bush. His fa- 
ther ’s got plenty more. never did killa 
man, but I Pilieve 1 could, for less ’n that. 
If we get the money we want to leave on 
that train, instead o’ him, But let’s go to 
bed, an’ see if we can’t get a few hours’ 
sleep. We've got a big night’s work be- 
fore us, and ‘ll need all the rest we can 


t. 
Mary pond still for some time after 
the men had gone to their bed, up-stairs, 
thinking what to'do. Robert Conway was 
in danger. He had been kind to her. 
Here was an opportunity to repay his kind- 


ness. 

She listened, Outside the wind was 
blowing wildly. The rain was beating 
fiercely on the pane, Looking out of the 
window, she could see nothing. The world 
was wrapped in inky darkness. 

“I must go to Mr. Conway’s, and let him 
know what these men are going to do,” she 
said. “ That ’s the only thing to be done.” 

It was two miles from the village to the 
Conways’ country-seat, where they lived 
ieeagh the summer and early autumn 
months. She knew the way, and could find 
the place in spite of the intense darkness. 

She woke up Rolly, and dressed him. She 
dare not leave him behind. She wrapped 
him up as well as she could, to protect him 
from the storm, and then they left the 
house noiselessly, and set out on their mid- 
night errand. 

t was nearly twelve o'clock when they 
left the house. Their progress was slow 
and difficult. Half the time they were out 
of the road. It was much like a blind man 
feeling his way. 

“Oh, 1’m so tired,” said Rolly. “Is it 
muts furder, Mary?” 

“TI don’t know, dear,” answered Mary, 
half even the boy along. “ We must n’t 
give out till we get there, Rolly, for some 
bad men will like enough kill Mr. Conway 
if we do.” 

On they went through the storm. Their 
clothes were wet through, and the wind 
chilled them. 

“Oh, I tan’t do no furder,” sobbed Rolly, 
sinking down in the wet and muddy road. 
“Let ’s rest, Mary.” 

24 


“TI don’t dare to,” answered his sister. 
“Climb on my back, and let me carry you.” 

Rolly clung to her back as well as he 
could, and she struggled on again. All at 
once a light flashed before her. 

“O Rolly, we ’re there,” she cried in de- 
light. “I do b’lieve that light ’s in Mr. 
Conway’s room. | guess he ’s just got up, 
and is getting ready togo. We ‘ve got here 
justin time. Oh! I'm so glad, so glad!” 

She was at the door by this time, beating 
against it, with her numb fingers, for admis- 
sion. 

A servant, who had got "p to prepare an 
early breakfast for Robert onway, heard 
her, and came to see who was there. 

“Who is it, and what ’s wanted, this time 
o’ night?” Mary heard asked. 

“It ’s me,— Mary Cathcart,” answered 
the girl; “and I want to see Mr. Conway. 
There ’s some men going to rob him down 
by the mountain road.” 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed the 
woman, opening the door. “What 's that 
you ’re tellin’? My goodness, child, how ’d 
you ever find your way here this awful 
night? Come in out o’ the rain. An’ if 
there a’n't two of ye! You poor little lamb, 
you,” catching up Rolly, just as he was 
ready to sink down with fatigue, “it’s just 
wicked for you to be out in this awful night. 
Come right into the kitchen, where there ’s 
a big fire. I was gettin’ breakfast for Mr. 
Robert. I ’ll call him, an’ you can tell him 
what you come after.” 

“What brought you here this stormy 
night?” asked Robert Conway, as he came 
into the kitchen a moment later. 

Then Mary told her story. 

* And you came here to warn me of the 
danger?” he said, with asmile on his face, 
that rewarded Mary fully for all that she 
had done. 


“Yes, sir,” answered Mary. “ You have 


been so kind, and I wanted to repay you.” 
“ Bless the brave little thing!” cried the 


housekeeper, folding Mary in her arms, and 


kissing her. “She’s got more courage an’ 

sense than lots o’ women. She 's saved 
our money, an’ your life, like ’s not, Mr. 
obert.”. 

“ Without any doubt she has,” answered 
Robert. “Get them into dry clothes as 
soon as you can, Mrs. Lane. I am goi 
to send Hiram to town by the other road, 
for an officer and men, and perhaps we can 
capture the rogues.” 

hen he came back to the kitchen, Mary 
and Rolly were sitting by the fire, in gar- 
ments that Mrs. Lane had provided tor them 
from her own wardrobe. He had to laugh 
at their appearance. M had on a dress 
that fell about her feet on the floor, and the 
sleeves hid her hands entirely, while the 
waist would have accommodated two girls 
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of her size comfortably. Rolly had on a 
wrapper, and looked like a great baby in a 
long dress. Mary laughed, too. 

“I ’ve got to be a woman, all at once,” 
she said, holding up her sleeves. 

“Yes; anda brave little woman you are,” 
he answered. “Do you understand that 
you have done, tonight, what few real wo- 
men would dare to do?” 

“TI thought I ought to do it,” answered 
Mary simply. “I was glad to, ’cause I 
liked you. You was very kind to me, you 
know.” 

“Bless her heart,” whispered Mrs. Lane, 
wiping her eyes. “Do have ’em eat some- 
thin’, Mr. Robert. They must be ‘most 
used up, I should think. I ’ve made ‘em 
some toast, an’ got some of my: ras’berry 
jam for em. They ’ll like that, I know.” 

Raspberry jam, in Mrs. Lane’s opinion, was 
something no child could resist. She had 
never known of one doing so. 

So Mary and Rolly found themselves 
eating breakfast with Mr. Conway, while 
Mrs. Lane poured tea for them,and waited 
on them as graciously as if they had been 
visitors from the city; and Rolly delighted 
her by asking twice for more jam. 

“ Bless his soul, he knows what’s good,” 
said the kind old lady. 

'“ Now put them to bed,” said Robert 
Conway, when they had finished breakfast ; 
“and let them sleep just as long as they 
want to in the morning. Good-night, Mary 
and Rolly.” 

And he kissed both of them, and then they 
followed Mrs. Lane up-stairs. 

It was late in the morning when they 
woke up. They found their clothes waiting 
for them, dry and warm. Mrs, Lane came 
in while they were dressing. 

*“Good-morning, dears,” she said, with a 
kiss. “Mr. Robert told me to bring you 
down the minute you wasup. The whole 
family ’s waitin’ in the breakfast-room for 
you. They ‘re just dyin’ to see the little 
girl that was so brave. An’, oh!—1I ’most 

rgot that,—they got both the men last 
night, down by the mountain-road, where 
they was waitin’ for Mr. Robert.” 

Such a welcome as Mary and Rdlly found 
waiting forthem.. 

“Father, mother, Laura,” cried Robert, 
“this is Mary and Roily.” 

And then his mother and sister ran to 
them, and hugged and kissed them, and 


cried over them; and old Mr. Conwa 
shook hands with them, and smiled so kind- 
ly that Rolly took to him at once, and insist- 
ed on sitting by him at the table. Mrs. 
Lane had testified her regard for them by 
bringing out some more raspberry jam, to 
which Rolly did full justice. 

“T want to kiss you every time I think of 
what might have happened if you had not 
done such a brave thing,” said Mrs. Con- 
way. “Robert is my only boy, and I don’t 
know what | should do if I were to lose 
him.” 

“ I know you must love him,” said Mary. 
“] do, for he was so kind to me.” 


By and by they went home in a beautiful 
carriage, and Mr. and Mrs. Conway and 
Robert and Laura went with them. Mrs. 
Cathcart had not come home when they 
reached the humble dwelling, but she came 
shortly afterward, and was half frightened 
when she saw who her visitors were. But 
they soon put her at her ease, by telling her 
of what Mary had done. 

*“ An’ we had the boo’flest ride,” said 
Rolly. ‘“ Dest look at the waggin, mamma. 
How it shines. An’ he dive me a whole, 
big dollar,” pointing to Mr. Conway, and 
exhibiting a shining piece of silver. 

But the gratitude of the Conways’ was 
not represented by Rolly’s dollar. Mrs. 
Lane was their housekeeper in the city 
through the winter season, and Mrs. Cath- 
cart was installed as housekeeper in their 


‘| country home while they were awa 


“And, if you like, you shall cep the 
place right along. Mrs, Lane can be visitor 
when we come back next summer. I think 
we can afford two housekeepers if we want 
to, eh, mother?” said old Mr. Conway. 

And “mother” smiled, and said she 
thought they could. 

And so Mrs. Cathcart and her children 
found a comfortable home, and Mary and 
Rolly go to school every day of the term; 
and, when she is fitted for it, Mary is to be 
sent to a school where she can obtain as 
pred an education as any young lady in the 
and. Since the Conways have so nobly 
manifested their friendship for the Cath- 
carts, none of the village scholars dare to 
treat Mary as Clara Reed set them the ex- 
ample of doing. Indeed, her brave night’s 
work made her such a heroine, that she is 
the most popular girl inall Brookdale. And 
she deserves to be. 
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The Aborigines in Early \Times. 


BRIGHT SAYINGS OF OUR LITTLE FRIENDS. 


ITTLE Freddie was iying over his 

mother’s knee, and she was rapidly re- 
lieving herself of ill-humor, by the applica- 
tion of her slipper, when, as calmly as a 
Socrates, he looked up, and said, — 

“Mother, I heard them say, there is a 
destiny that marks our ends.” 

The same youngster put a poser to his 
teacher recently in Sunday school. The 
lady was telling her class how God punish- 
ed the Egyptians by causing the first-born 
in each household to be slain. The little 
boy listened attentively, and, at the proper 
interval, mildly inquired, — 

“What would.God have done if there had 
been twins ?” 

His sister of nine years, recently came 
home from school, and told her mother that 
Miss N. wanted to borrow a book. She be- 
lieved the name was “ Eyes Out and Eyes 
In,” and that it was one of Mrs. Whitney’s 
books. The mother understood the case, 


and sent over to the neighbor Sights and 
Tnsi, hts. 

The same little girl once asked her moth- 
er, — 

“ What kind of a bear is a consecrated, 
cross-eyed bear?” 

The mother replied that she had never 
heard of such an animal. The child insist- 
ed that they sang about it at the Sunday 
school, 

“ No,” said the mother, “it is ‘A conse- 
crated cross I bear.’” 

Freddie once said to his aunt, — 

“ Aunty, I should think that Satan must 
be an awful trouble to God.” 

“He must be trouble enough, indeed, I 
should think,” she answered, 

“1 don’t see how he came to turn out so, 
when there was no Devil to put him up to 
it.” 

Is it not strange that Milton did not think 
of this when he wrote his Paradise Lost ? 


THE ABORIGINES 


HE question is often asked, “How 

many Indians were there, and in what 
part of North America were they, at the 
time of the discovery of the Western Conti- 
nent?” 

We do not know of any data by which 
these exact questions can be approximately 
answered, It is only with considerable 
vagueness and uncertainty that they could 
be answered. 

A probable computation fixes the number 
of Indians in New England at the time of 
the landing of the A/ayflower at fifty thou- 
sand. Of these Connecticut and Rhode 
Island coutained (roughly) one-half, Massa- 
chusetts a little more than one-third, and 
Maine a little less than two-thirds of the 
other half. The Eletchemins occupied the 
eastern part of Maine, the Abenaquis and 
Tarratives hunted the woods and fished the 
rivers west of them. Then came the Pena- 
cooks, or Pawtuckets, in New Hampshire, 
the Massachusetts’ centring aodout the 
Blue Hills and the bay; next were the Pok- 
anokets, or Wampanoags, in south-eastern 
Massachusetts, and around Buzzard’s Bay. 


IN EARLY TIMES. 


In Central Massachusetts were the Nip- 
muks, or Nipuets, and on Cape Cod the 
Nausets. In Rhode Island were the Nyan* 
tics and Narragansetts. Next, west of 
them, came the Pequots, and next the Mo- 
hegans. 

Vermont, Western Massachusetts, and 
Northern New Hampshire, were nearly or 
quite uninhabited. 

All the tribes belonged to the Algonkin 
race, which had sole possession of New 
England ranging south, also along the At- 
lantic to Pamlico Sound. 

There were four other families of tribes 
or races spread out over the remaining por- 
tions of the continent, which were sparingly 
inhabited by them, namely, the Natchez, the 
Catawbas, and the Uchees, who occupied a 
comparatively small territory. The -Chero- 
kees wandered over wider regions, and the 
Iroquois, or Five Nations (among whom 
were the powerful and terrible Mohawks), 
over regions wider still; while the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, and Creeks, all in the far 
south, held still broader domains, exceeded 
only in territory by the Algonkins aforesaid. 
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It would be mere guess-work which 
should undertake any, even loose, estimate 
of the entire aboriginal populatien of that 
date; but it could not have been large. It 


is very likely that more people sleep in 
closely populated Suffolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, every night, than were then in ex- 
istence in North America, 


A COW TEACHING THEOLOGY. 


LD Mr. Bunnell was a peculiar man. 
When a little child he -was peculiar. 
He did n’t want to rock, or creep, or walk, 
iike other children, He always seemed to 
prefer to creep sideways or backward, rath- 
er than forward. And, when a boy, no play 
.,suited him, no plan was exactly right. 
© When other boys wanted to skate he wanted 
to slide. When they wanted to slide down 
hill, he wanted to run on the ice. When 
they learned to read the usual way he turn- 
ed his book bottom upward, and le 
read in that way. Not that he was cross or 
morose, but peculiar. He wanted everything 


done in his own way. When he became a, 


man, and rode bareback when other people 
used a saddle, and milked his cow on the 
right side instead of the left, and used an ox 
harnessed with the old horse, why, people 
said, “ Mr. Bunnell is a peculiar man,” and 
let it all pass. 

But there were places when he found it 

hard to travel with other people. Especial- 
ly was this so on the sabbath. He never 
could enjoy the singing in the church, be- 
cause the chorister always got hold of the 
wrong tunes; and he could not enjoy the 
prayers, because they were too long or too 
short, too abstract or too common. They 
were always out of joint. If the heathen 
were prayed for, he thought that the heathen 
at home might as well remembered. If 
the nations were mentioned, he thought the 
Jews ought to be mentioned by name. In 
all cases, somebody was left out or put into 
the prayers that ought not to be. He did 
n't “mean to scold or find fault,” he said, 
.but he did “ love to have things done right.” 
Poor man ! he never had them done right! 
_. Buta greater trouble was the preaching. 
He professed to like his minister, and did 
like him as well as he could like any body. 
But there were awful mistakes in the preach- 
ing. Sometimes a most important point, as 
he thought, was left out. Sometimes things 
were put in which nobody could understand, 
Sometimes things almost heretical were 
broached. What could he do? He gave 
hints and propounded queries to his minis- 
ter,and his minister so gently and’ kindly 
passed them off, that it conned, like pouring 
water on a duck’s back. 


arned to | 


At length, when patience seemed about 
to give out, and when he could stand it no 
longer, he went over to his neighbor, Dea- 
con Wright, and poured his troubles into 
hisear. Now, Deacon Wright was a quiet 
man, said but little, but thought more, 
When he did speak, it was always to the 
point. He knew all about Mr. Bunnell, had 
ops patience with him, and a great regard 
or him. He used to say, “Mr. Bunnell 
loves to growl, but he never reaily bites.” 

The deacon was just going out to his 
barn to fodder his cattle, when Mr. Bunnell 
came up and bade him “ Good-morning ; if I 
can call such a cold morning good.” 

’ * Now, deacon, I ’ve just one word to say. 
I can’t bear our preaching! I git no good. 
There ’s so much in it that I don’t want, 
tha: I grow lean on it. I lose my time and 
pains. 

“Mr. Bunnell, come in here. There 's 
my cow Thankful, she can teach you theolo- 


BA cow teach theology! What do you 
mean ?” 

“Now see. I have just thrown her a 
forkful of hay. Just watch her. There 
now! She has found a stick (you know 
sticks will get in the hay), and see how she 
tosses it one side, and leaves it, and goes on 
to eat what is good, There again! She 
has found a burdock, and she throws it one 
side, and goes on eating. And there, she 
don’t relish that bunch of daisies, and she 
leaves them, and goes on eating. Before 
morning she will clear the manger of all, 
save a few sticks and weeds, and she will 
give milk. There ’s milk in that hay, and 
she knows how to get it out, albeit there may 
be now and then a stick or a weed, whic 
she leaves. But if she refused to eat, and 
spent the time in scolding about the fodder, 
she too would ‘grow lean,’ and my milk 
would be dried up. Just so with our preach- 
ing. Let the old cow teach you. Get all 
the good you can out of it, and leave the 
rest. You will find a greatdeal of nourish- 
ment in it.” ' 

Mr. Bunnell stood still a minute, then 
turned away, saying, — 

“ Neighbor, the old cow is no fool at any 
rate. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to March Pusastles. 
40. — Picture-gallery. 


43- — Misdemeanor. 
44-— Designed. 
45-— Pastor. 

4 — Characters. 51. — Constantinople. 
47-— Reverend. 


Lattice-plant. 


55-— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In rhomboid, not in square; 
In Anser, not in Knox; 
In homely, not in fair ; 
In monkey, not in fox; 
In cotton, not in silk; 
In conquer, not in gain; 
In butter, not in milk; 
In shower, not in rain. 
For the total find a poser, 
And I think he ’s one you know, sir: 
In the art he ’s quite proficient. 
Now I think I 've sufficient. 
Puit A. DELPHY. 


| 
56.—A Pyramid. 
Across.— A letter; a crone; a covered seat; 
a deformity of the face; one who adorns. 
Down.— A letter; a pronoun; a bag; a brave 
man; a vessel; a festival; an egg; a foreign riv- 
er; a letter. DELMONTE. 


57-—+A Rhomboid. 

Across. — A shrub; infants; unusual ; wild; a 
projection in a wall. 
‘own.—A letter; a Jewish month; a dish; 


58.— A tin fish. — I visit a Jady, B. 


64. 
— Fine hints, ass. 65 — Cheap ring. 


— Ira, fly. — Curd done it. 
61.— A lord, Emma. bY — Chop mice, lads. 
. — Metal pot. .—Labed? Neveri 
, 63-— Mr.TinaccusesC. 69.— A calf? Not I. 


70.— A Diamond., 
A letter; a female animal; to guide; a Porto 


guese coin; to call forth; before; a letter. 
Cora A. L. 


7i.—A Square. 
Wax-like; a number; late; haviug a dislike 
to; stronger ; initiates. DELMONTE. 


72.— Numerical Enigma. 
whole, composed of 9 letters, is a burnt 
sacrifice. 


The 8, 5, 1, 4, 2, 3 is to educate. 
The 9, 6, 7, 9, is tight. FRANK E. Linwoon. 
73 — Prise Rebus. 
My second oft will take my first 
Some sad things to relate 
About my third. My whole we ’Il use 
To recapitulate. 


A novelette for the first solution. 
DELMONTE 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before April 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the best original charade, 
“The Puzzlers’ Directory.” 

Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were re- 
ceived from Mufti, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Cora A. L., 
Salem, Mass.; A. Mary Khan, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Ida Mav, Portsmouth, N. H.; Lou, Baltimore, 
Md.; Virgil, Portland, Me.; J. D. L., Philadel 
phia, Pa.; and Vinnie, Hartford, Conn. 

Prize-Winners. 

Phil A. Delphy and Delmonte, for puzzles re- 

ceived before ba: 1; Comet, for puzzles received 


before Dec. 10; A. Mary Khan, for the best list 
of answers. RUTHVEN. 


a musical instrument; at no time; dry; a cover; 
an abbreviation ; a letter. ELLEY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLou’s. —Sparkling and bright, good and 
true. — Virginia Tribune. 

WE always read BALLOov’s in preference to any 
other magazine, because we are sure to find 
something in it to interest us. — Saratoga Sun. 

BALLou’s MAGAZINE. — The February number 
of this excellent monthly is one of unusual excel- 
lence. Aside from the interesting variety of its 
contents, it contains the welcome announcement 


of a new story by it’ popular editor, Mr. William 
H. Thomes, entitled “ The Belle of Australia, or 
Who AmI?” The readers of BALLov’s will wait 
anxiously for the appearance of this new attrac- 
tion.— Boston Daily Star. 


BALLou’s ILLUSTRATED MAGAzINE. — In this 
poe oma one can find a large amount of useful 
and interesting reading at a very cheap price. — 
Boston Sunday Herald. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


A’ SuFFERER. — The best remedy for fever and 
ague is a change of climate, and a good doctor. 

Miss E. C. S.— We have complied with your 
request, and put your name on our list of aut 

Mrs, F..M.— You are very kind, but we do 
not care for new manuscript just now, as our con- 
tributors furnish all we want. 

W. H. B.—*“ Inez” is probably as poor and 
carelessly written story as you ever sent to this 
office, consequently it is declined. 

FLoRENCE.— All in good time, you sweet 
child of a Southern sun. We have a large stock 
of your stories on hand, and do not need any 
more just at present. 

H. S. K.—No more at t. When we 
have read and paid for some of the large amount 
of manuscript that we have on hand we will turn 
to you. But not until then. 

A ConstAnt READER.— All the back num- 
bers of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE can be obtained by 
addressing this office, and inclosing money at the 
gate of fifteen cents per copy. 

E. E. R.— We do not care to add another de- 

partment to our magazine. We have enough; 
and sometimes we fear that all of them are not 
. appreciated as they should be. 

S. A. S.—“ The Fair One with Golden Locks” 
is about the poorest thing you ever wrote. It is 
positively silly, and we would not publish it as an 

advertisement, at fifty cents a line. 

C. B. H.— We have expected a letter from 
you for six weeks, as you promised to write and 
give an exact account of your sister’s health, 
which we are glad to learn is improving. 

C. F. B.— None of the productions of. the 
lady have appeared in BALLou’s for some time. 
We have one of her stories on hand, however, 
and it will appear in one of our spring numbers. 

S. W. D. — We do not you 

saying that you sent us a roll of poetry. e 

any at your hands. You have 
made a mistake, and sent it to some other parties. 

Mrs. T.— You can’t make much of a mistake 
if you buy a number eight Wheeler and Wilson 

sewing Machine. It can do any kind of work, 


and do it well, and that is themain point. The 
Boston office’ is at 594 Washington Street. 

S. T. I.— We prefer to adhere to our origi- 
nal contract, and do not care to oreak or to excel 
it. The articles are very interesting, but we do 
not care to pay more for them than we agreed to. 


Back NumBers WANTED. — We will pay fif- 
teen cents per copy for a dozen or twenty copies 
of each of the following numbers of BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE: March and April, 1879; and April, 
1880. Address this office as soon as possible. 

C. B. H. — The reason that we did not send you 
the book is because we did not think that it was 
est the kind of publication a pure-minded young 

should read. It would not have hurt you, 
perhaps, but it might have hurt us in your esti- 
mation. 

Mrs. E. V. W.— You have some of the best 
children in the State of Massachusetts, for they 
appreciate the goodness of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 
and prefer it toall others. Always happy to hear 
from you, and to receive your good things, for 
you write some excellent articles. 

AN ADMIRER. — Many thanks for your kind 
words. The articles on “The Wonders of the 
Universe ” are worth more than the price of the 
magazine, and will be the most entertaining 
series ever published in a serial. They are pre- 
pared with care by an intelligent astronomer. 

To SusBscripers,—If those who subscribe 
for BALLOU'’s MAGAZINE cannot find it convenient 
to send money, checks, or postoffice-orders, and, 
therefore, resort to stamps, we wish they would 
not send them of denominations over ones, twos, 
or threes, as we cannot easily dispose of stamps 
of greater value, 

Miss M. E. C,— The compliments which you 
showered upon BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, the poetry 
and prose, are fully ers by us, and to re- 
ceive such letters praise is as grateful as 
incense before a holy shrine. We wish that 
there were a million young ladies just as intelli- 
gent and good as you. 

W. H. B.—The writer you inquire after is 
alive and quite well, although about once a year 
he has an attack of rheumatism which is quite 
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troublesome for a month or more. Your expla- 
nation about the use of French is quite satisfac- 
tory, but for all that you must not compliment 
us on the strength of being proficient in the lan- 
guage, for we are not, but we can read it, and get 
along in conversation with the help of courage 
and determination. 


S. W. P.— It would cost yen about five hur- 
dred dollars to get out abook of poems such as 
you desire to publish, and no publisher would 
undertake the task unless assured of all of his 

nses. To engrave one picture would cust 
from twenty to fifty dollars, and to draw the il- 
lustration as much more. Books of poctry do 
not sell well unless the author is well known, and 
of acknowledged reputation. Your friends think 
the poems are good, but they are not the ones to 
please. Don’t attempt to publish if you would 
save your money. 


HEsTER. — Many thanks for your club of 
twenty names. We have received larger this 
year, but not from your section of the State. If 
same hundred or two young ladies would only be 
as active and energetic as you have been, what a 
large subscription list we should have to boast of. 
We could then say, with truth, that we sent out 
one hundred thousand copies of BALLoU’s Mac- 
AZINE a month, and we only wish that we could 
do that, and double it in the course of a year. 
Our magazine is far more interesting and fresh 
than the higher-priced serials, 


CARRIE. — We sent some five or six hundred 
BALLov’s MAGAZINES to ladies as Christmas and 
New-Year’s presents, some friend paying each 
subscription. We have the best of reasons for 
knowing that the gifts were “se acceptable, and 
that, for a sma]l present, nothing could be more 
desirable to the partics who received them. 
Only think, a whole year's reading matter for the 
smal] sum of one dollar and fifty cents. What 
pleasant winter evenings can be passed with a 


Ba.tov’s before you, and a nice light over your 
shoulder, and a pleasant fire before you. Then 
you don’t mind storms and cold weather. 


WHAT AN ANSWER-TO A CORRESPONDENT 
PRODUCED.— Some months since, in reply to a 
correspondent, who wanted to furnish poetry for 
our pages, we published the following item: 
“We have a great respect for Stonington, Con- 
rfecticut ; in fact, we love the place: for we have a 
vivid remembrance of its whaling fleet, its seal- 
ing schooners, its rich Williamses, Pendletons, 
Hydes, and Noyses, the old ss ship Caledo- 
nia, and other matters. But, for all that, we can’t 
afford to pay for ae which we do not want, 
much as we should like to oblige a native of the 
dear, rocky old town, so full of ancient mariners 
and ex-captains.” Zhe Stonington Mirror, a 
lively paper of the “ dear old town,” published 
the above, and then added the following pleasant 
comments: “ The writer of the above, Mr. Wil- 
liam HI. Thomes, senior member of the firm of 
Thomes & Talbot, publishers of BALLOv’s, will 
doubtless be remembered oy very many of our 
oldest citizens as a resident of the borough. He 
spent his boyhood here, and in the year 18 
made his first sea voyage in the old whale-ship 
Caledonia, to which he aludes in the paragraph, 
and of which Captain Benjamin F. Pendleton was 
master, together with several other young men, 
who have since followed the sea, and are now 
residents of this place. Later in life Mr. Thomes 
removed to Boston, and engaged in mercantile 
and ee pursuits, having written some of the 
most popular books of adventure, including “ The 
Bushrangers,” “ The Gold-Hunters in Australia,” 
and others of like character, and finally became 
interested in the publication of the magazine 
named. His love for the ‘dear, rocky old town’ 
will probably remain with him as long as life 
shall last.” You can be sure of that. We wish 
we had time to write out the log of the old Ca/e 
donia. We could make it interesting, we think. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the pen of Wi- 
LIAM H. THOMES, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
“ A’ Slaver’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author's pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THe BELLE oF 


AUSTRALIA, OR WHO Am I?” 


Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 


el line. 
Boston, March, 1882. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

must be sent to ELLa A. Briccs, 

est Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazlne]. 


WHEEL TIDY. 

Get red dress braid, one inch in width, and cut 
into pieces five inches long. Take red thread 
and join the two ends of one piece together ; then 
shirr one side so as to form a wheel. Make 
thirty-six; then crochet an edge of white thread, 
number 30, around each one. Put together in a 
wheel. 


EDGING. 

Cast on ten stitches. 

Frrst Row. — Knit two, thread over, narrow, 
knit one, thread over, narrow, knit two, thread 
ovér; knit one. ° 

SEconD Row. — Knit one, knit and purl loop, 
knit six, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

TuIRD Row. — Knit two, thread over, narrow, 
knit two, thread over, narrow, knit four. 

FourtH Row.— Knit nine, thread over, nar- 
row, knit one. 

FirtH Row. — Knit two, thread over, narrow, 
knit three, thread over, narrow, knit three. 

SrxtH Row. — Knit nine, thread over, narrow, 
knit one. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit two, thread over, nar- 
row, knit eight. 

Eicutu Row. — Knit four, thread over, nar- 
row, knit three, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

Nintu Row. — Knit two, thread over, narrow, 
knit eight. 

TENTH Row.— Knit five, thread over, nar- 
row, knit two, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

ELEVENTE Row.— Knit two, thread over, 
narrow, knit eight. 

TWELFTH Row. — Knit six, thread over, nar- 
row, knit one, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

THIRTEENTH Row. — Knit two, thread over, 
narrow, knit eight. 

FOURTEENTH Row. — Slip and bind off two, 
knit seven, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

Repeat from first row. 


KNITTING-BOX. 


form of a melon. Cut the pieces similar to the 
quarters of a melon, and bind with narrow rib- 
bon; then paint or draw flowers, or any ornament 
you please, on each quarter. Sew the quarters 
together, over and over, stitch on the right side, 
leaving open one seam. For a handle, sew a 
ribbon at each end, and finish with bows. 

number of quarters will be according to size and 
cep, Long, slender quarters make the prettiest 


CRYSTALLIZING GRASSES. 


Dissolve, in a quart of soft water, all the alum 
you can by heating and stirring, — it may de a 
pound, it may be twenty ounces. : 

Have the grasses divided into small bunches, 
and tied. 

When the solution begins to cool, dip in the 
grasses, holding them there five minutes, three 
minutes, two minutes, or one minute, according to 
the size of crystals you wish. The cooler the so 
lution, the quicker the crystals form. When too 
cold re-heat. 

One method isto use a glass jar to dissolve the 
alum in, heating it in a kettle of water, with an 
old plate at the bottom to prevent the jar from 
breaking. One can see through the glass the 
crystals forming, and so know when to take the 
grass out. Do not let the grass touch the sides 
of the jar. 


CROCHETED SLIPPERS. 


Crocheted slippers are simple, pretty, and 
more durable than knitted ones. 

With single zephyr or Germantown yarn, and 
a bone heais make a chain of sixteen stitches, 
turn the work, and, missing the stitch next the 
one on hook, double crochet into the back of 
every stitch, increasing by ing three 
stitches in the centre stitch. 

You now have seventeen stitches on your work 
formed in a point in the centre. Crochet back 
and forth, each time increasing in the centre 
stitch, and picking up only the back loop of each 
stitch, which makes the work ribbed. 

When ten ribs are done, take the first 
stitches on one side, and crochet back and f 
without increase until you have a strip 1 
enough to reach around the heel, and join on the 
other side of the front. Crocheta little scalloped 

around the top. Sew the lower edges to- 


A very pretty box to hold fancy knitting or 


» and put on a cork sole, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


To HARDEN STEEL. — Take two teaspoonfuls 
of water, one-half teaspoonful of flour, and one of 
salt. Heat the steel one to coat it with the 
paste by immersing it in the composition; after 
which heat it to a cherry red, and plunge it into 
soft water. If properly done, the steel will come 
out with a beautiful white surface. Stubbs’s 
files are said to be in this manner. 


A Feet or Icesercs.— A fleet of twenty- 
three huge icebergs was lately observed sailing 
from northern latitudes along the coasts of La5ra- 
dor and Newfoundland. One of these was esti- 
mated to be a quarter of a mile long, and to stand 
three hundred feet above the surface of the wa- 
ter. As the visible portion of an iceberg repre- 
sents but a tenth of its submerged bulk, this 
mass must have been in reality very large indeed. 
The icebergs moved through the water at a s 
estimated at about two miles an hour, and in a 
direction which would be likely to cross the 
of transatlantic vessels. 


A VALUABLE ‘ON. — of 
i , has invented a new form of engine 
foe ling death and destruction to the dreaded 
phylloxera. It is a blowpipe flame, fed by means 
of otra with a constant and regulated supply 
of petroleum. It is directed against the vine; 
and while it carbonizes the outer bark, does not 
injure the woody tissues. Of course, in this 
charring process every form of insect pest is de- 
stroyed ; and the inventor confidently asserts that 
if for two successive years the treatment be adopt- 
ed at a particular season, vineyards which may 
have been given up as uséless will be restored to 
full bearing. 


Mica Masks. — Herr Raphael, of Breslau, is 
manufacturing mica'masks forthe use of work- 
men who are engaged in occupations where inju- 
ry to the eyesight or the face poy is likely 
to occur, Noxious vapors, heat, dast, fiving 
fragments, can thus be guarded against; whilst, 
from the transparent nature of the mask, the 
workman can easily s¢e what he is about. If de- 
sired, the head, neck, and shoulders, of the opera- 
tor can have the additional protection of a sheet 
of cloth impregnated with fireproof material, at- 
tached to the mask. And in certain cases 
where dangerous chemicals are in use, the addi- 
tion of a breathing tube is desirable, which finds 
its exit over one of the shoulders. 


Witp BEAsTs AND SNAKES IN INDIA. — It is 
with somewhat more than ordinary interest that 
we have for some years past awaited the annual 
records setting forth the fearful ravages wrought 

tigers, and other wild animals, and by snakes, 

bout the Indian empire. From a brief no- 


tice which appears in the columns of a contempo- 
rary, we now learn that there has been a steady 
decrease, from 1876 to 1880, in the total number 
of wild animals arr te throughout Hindustan, 
coupled, however, with a proportionate increase 
in the number of persons killed by wild animals 
and snakes. Thus, whereas in the year first 
named there were destroyed in Hindustan no 
fewer than twenty-three thousand four hundred 
and fifty-nine wild beasts, in 1880 the figures 
diminished to fourteen thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-six; but, during this same period, the 
number of uman beings who have lost their 
lives has mounted up from nineteen thousand 
two hundred and seventy-two, to twen 

thousand nine hundred and ninety! One satis- 
factory feature observable in the present annual 
returns is that relating to the great increase in 
the number of snakes in the Bombay 
Presidency alone. Of course, it must be a matter 
of impossibility to suggest an antidote for the 
mortal injuries inflicted by a wild beast such as 
the tiger; but there would seem to be a good 
field now presented for the further prosecution 
of the experiments already made by Doctor de 
ameter with aspecific for snake- 
ite. 


ALL Farr in Love. —A capital story is told 
of a couple of suitors to the same lady, between 
whom the scales of her favor were pretty equally 
balanced, until an unfortunate antipathy in respect - 
of acat decided the matter against one of them, 
and caused his scale quickly to fly uP, and kick 

of t 


the beam. This gentleman was one of those who 
are “mad if they behold a cat.” His rival got 
an inkling of this aversion, and resolved to turn 
it to his own advan Having by some means 
obtained a cat’s tail, he hied him to the lady’s- 
maid of his mistress, and ed her, with such 
golden prayers as are best understood, to pin it be- 
neath her lady’s gown whenever his rival called. 
In due time he came, but he had scarcely greeted 
his Dulcinea before he saw, peeping out from be- 
neath her petticoat, the tail, as he supposed, of 
some favored kitten. Instantly the wretched 
visitor became rigid and mute. Recovering him- 
self with difficulty, he made some apology about 
a recent illness, and, having had “ enough of it,” 
for that time, took his leave. A week afterward 
he called again, and advanced very gingerly, 
peering about to see if he could discover an 

traces of his enemy. The cat’s tail was ulenal 
this time toward the of his darling’s dress, 
and for some minutes all went well; at last the 
lady, suddenly twitching round her robes, brought 
the ominous object into view. The swain, who 
was on his knees close to her, in the midst of an 
eloquent declaration, reciting tender verse, stop- 
ped at once, turned green, and, with a gruesome 
oath, rushed out of the room. The lady took his 
conduct in high dudgeon, and, esteeming him in 
the light of a lunatic, married his rival within the 
next fortnight. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PEarRi’s WHITE GTYCERINE the 
skin, and removes ali faults of t i 
Try Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE is 
recommended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and all 
other diseases of the nervous system. 


CusTarRD Piz.— For a pe take three |, 
ta 


eggs, one pint of milk, one-hal lespoonful of 
corn starch, and one-half cupful of sugar; flavor 
to taste. 


Fie CaKE.— Three teacupfuls suger, one tea- 

cupful each of butter and sweet milk, four teacup- 

fuls of flour, the whites of twelve cggs, beaten, 

two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one pound 

ase voiled till smooth ; put this between each 
yer. 


CELery Fritrers. — Boil some thick but ten- 
der stalks of celery in salted water. When done 
dry them on a cloth, cut them in equal lengths, 
about one and one-half inches, dip them in batter, 
fry to. a golden color, sprinkle fine salt over, and 
serve. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. — One quart of sweet 


milk, three ounces grated chocolate. Scald the 

i eggs, . Bak 
whites for the 
top; brown in the oven; eat cold. 


CoDFISH AND CHEESE.— Just bring to a boil 
a pound of freshened codfish, chop fine, and stir 


in a cup of drawn butter, season with pepper and 
a little minced parsley and celery leaves, and 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. Turn into 
a baking dish, strew bs on top, 
and brown in the oven. 


CHOCOLATE. — Scrape the chocolate off fine, 
mix it smooth with water. If liked very rich, 
make entirely with milk, if not, half water. Boil 
water and milk together; then stir in the choco- 
late which has been previously mixed with water, 
and continue stirring till it boils; then sweeten 
to your taste, and take uw A tablespoonful of 
chocolate to a pint of milk or water is about the 
right proportion. 


Cuovu-Piquz.— Take a fine fresh ca 
blanch it, and make a deep hole, and take out the 
stump. Have ready some bacon well seasoned 
with spice. Lard the cabbage, and put it into a 
Fill up the ey with a force-meat 

coo meat, a spoonfu stock, salt, Tr, 
and herbs; then cover with the aman “ 
gon per. Let it stew gently for full three 

ake away the fat before serving, 


FRICASSEE OF VEAL.— Cut eight small pieces 
of salt pork, and fry brown; take out the pork, 
and put in thin slices of veal (those cut from the 
leg are best), sprinkle with salt and pepper, and 
fry brown; when all the veal has been fried, mix 
with the boiling fat two teaspoonfuls of dry flour ; 
then add two cupfuls of boiling water; and sea- 
son with salt and pe ; put the veal into the 
gravy, and simmer about fifteen minutes; dish 
out, and pour the gravy over it. 


SAUCE FOR THE PUDDING. — Put into a small 
sauce-pan two ounces of butter,—not “cookin 
butter,” but the very best of table butter. To 
this add a large tablespoonful of fresh and sweet 
flour. Mix tnese well together while they are 
cold; do this with a wooden s . Pour in 
half a pint of cold water; add a littlesalt. Place 
these over the fire, and stir until it has almost 
reached the boiling point, but not quite. Now 
add a glass of the best currant or lemon jelly, 
Add some pulverized sugar. Do not spoil the 
sauce with coarse sugar ; add a dust of cinnamon, 
and the grated peel of half a lemon, the outside 
rind. Make the sauce hot, and sprinkle another 
dash of cinnamon on the surface. 


CREAM FOR CAKE.— Cream to use with any 


kind of layer cake is made from this recipe: 
Take one pound of blanched almonds, pounded 
to a paste, one coffee-cup of thick, sour cream, 
two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, scalded in a 
little sweet milk, beat all together, and spread 
between the layers of the cake ; flavor with a lit- 
tle almond extract. This is very rich, and is suit- 
able for the nicest kinds of cake. For more com- 


mon use an inviting cream may be made in this 


way: Take a pint of sweet milk, thicken it with 
half a cup of corn starch, add half a cup of sugar, 
and boil until the cream, or custard, is of the 
consistency of starch, When almost cool add 
one tablespoonful of lemon or vanilla, and spread 
between the layers of the cake. 


MusHROOMS, — To stew: Pare neatly, put in 
a basin of water with a little lemon juice for a 
few minutes; lift them out carefully, and put 
them to stew gently, closely covered, for half an 
hour, witha ged piece of esa a little pepper 
and salt; add a spoonful or two of cream shortly 
before serving, flour to thicken; lemon juice or 
nutmeg may be added, but the exquisite flavor of 
perfectly fresh mushrooms— others are really 
unfit for use — is only spoiled by such additions, 
Broiled: Broil large flaps, turning them once, 
over a clear fire; put them in a very hot dish, | 
with a piece of butter, and a sprinkling of pepper 
and salt on each mushroom; serve very hot and 
quickly. Baked: Put them in a tin baking dish, 
with butter, and so forth; bake gently; 
on a dish, imix a little cream with white 


and pour round. 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A TRIFLE. 
The window 1s raised, and an auburn head 
Leoks out on the pretty street below, 
Where staid little Jones, with studied tread, 
Is making his way, unwarned of woe. 


A mischievous breeze wafts an auburn hair 
Away to poor Jones in the pretty street: 
And now, see, it nestles, with trusting rare, 
On Jones’s dark vest, where his heart doth beat. 


Unconscious he comes to his own dear home, 
And— Ah! whatis that! But we ’ll not hark. 
Poor Jones! he is destined afar to roam; 
For, oh! Mrs. Jones’s hair is dark! 


A friend —a lady, of course— who resides at 
Edina, Mo., sends us the following domestic 
scene :— 


Mr. Smith concludes to eat a cold supper to 
save his wife work. 

Mr. Smith was in an excellent humor. He 
had collected a bad debt, and made a good trade, 
that day, beside meeting an old friend, with 
whom he had taken a glass of soda water. 

As he entered his own snug little home, he 
found Mrs. Smith in not quite so pleasant a 
mood. She had no “girl;” the day had been 
very warm; baby was cross, and the other three 
children were unusually troublesome, as is gener- 
ally the case when the mother is out of sorts. 


“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, as her husband en- 


tered, “ you have come to supper, and I have not 


even a fire started. Baby is so fretful, he can’t 
be well.” 


“Never mind getting a regular supper then,” 
said Mr. Smith pleasaetiy. It‘s too hot to eat 
much. Just set out a plate of bread and butter, 
and some chipped beef, and we ll make out.” 
Mrs. Smith put baby in his cradle, and, going 


to the dining-room, opread acloth on the table, 
sliced some bread, buttered it, chipped some 
beef, got a pitcher of cool water, a glass of cur- 
rant jelly, and, having arranged all nicely on the 
table, summoned Mr. S. and the children. The 
latter thought bread and jelly good, and, taking 
what their mother gave them, went back to their 
play. Mr. Smith drew a chait to the table, 
drank a glass of water, glanced over the table, 
and remarked, — 

“A little cheese would not come amiss as a 
relish, Mollie.” 

Mrs. S. went to the pantry, and got a plate of 
cheese. He took a piece, saying as he did so, — 

“By the way, Mollie, was n’t there some of 
that chicken-pie left at dinner ?” 

“Yes; but it is in the cellar. However, if you 
want some of it, I will get it,” starting after it. + 

.“O Mollie,” he called after her, “bring the 
pickles up, too, can’t you?” 

Mrs. Smith did not answer, but returned with 
the remnant of pie, a bunch of celery, a dish of 
cucumber pickles, which she placed on the ta- 
ble before ber husband. 

y b- time baby had awaked, and she hurried 
to cradle, and sat down to amuse him a 


while. All was still for afew minutes, then Mr. 
S. a the door, and cried, — 
“If there is any sweet milk, a glass would go 


good with this pie, Mollie.” 


“There may be some in the cellar, but I can- 
not go for it now,” she replied, rocking away 
rather impatiently. 

“ Oh, well, never mind,” he answered, closing 
the door. 

But she heard him go to the cellar, and return 
after a little, and then she heard the children in 
the dining-room, and sighed as she thought of 
that chicken-pie, with its cold gravy, and her clean 
tablecloth. But she could do nothing until baby 
was asleep, so she waited as patiently as possible, 
and presently got him into the cradle again. 
Then she went into the dining-room. Father 
and children had gone into the garden. She 
could hear their merry voices. They had evi- 
dently enjoyed their “cold bite.” But, oh, the 
table and the floor! Mr.S. had helped all tu 
pie so liberally that tablecloth and floor had each 
a share. Poor Mrs. S. sighed wearily, as she 
gathered up plates, forks, knives, and glasses, and 
carried them to the kitchen, where, without warm 
water, it was not a very pleasant task to wash 
well, knowing if she left them until morning it 
would be a greater trouble. 

But Mr. Smith remarked, as he was preparing 
to go to bed, that he expected to rest well after 


such a light supper, and he added, “ If it is caci- 


er for you, Mollie, | would just as leave you 
would set a cold bite every evening while you 
have no help.” 

To which his wife answered, as she slowly un- 
buttoned her shoes, “ That she believed she had 
as lief get a regular supper.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Mr. S., a little crossly, “you 
can do as you please, of course. I only wanted 


to save you trouble.” 


“ Now, my dear,” said Mr, Spoopendyke, as 
he drew writing materials toward him, “now I 
want your woman’s wit. Those fellows insist 
that I must reply to the toast, ‘ Woman,” tomor- 
row night, and I must prepare a few remarks. 
If we both go at it, we ’ll get up something nice.” 

“What you want,” argued Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, entering into the spirit of the undertaking, 
and tapping her teeth with her thimble, “ what 
you want is woman in her various phases.” 

“ What I want is a speech,” retorted Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “They have n’t pat me down 
for a panorama. I want ashort address full of 

ood points and pleasant things about the 
adies. Now I shall begin, ‘ Fellow-citizens’” — 

“But women a’n’t fellow-citizens. I should 
say” — 

* You ’d say ‘ Fellow back hair,’ that's what 
you ‘d say. ’m addressing the people, and 
they ‘re all men; don’t you see? I ve got to 
commence somewhere, and then I goon. ‘ Now, 
fellow-citizens, regarding women, our origin, our 


companions, our posterity, our mothers, our 
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wives, and our daughters, what more can we say, 
than that they give us life, make it happy, and 
soothe its decline?’ How ’s that?” 

“Is that the same woman?” asked Mrs. S 
pendyke, bendi over the table. “It don't 
strike me that she would care to have it pat in 
that way. Why not say, ‘Fellow-citizens, we 
are assem’” — 

“What ’s the matter with you?” demanded 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “I ‘ve got to open with’ 
sentiment, and you can’t find anything more 
graceful than that. Then I will goon. ‘She 
rises in the cradle, reaches her meridian at the 
altar, and goes down in a flood of dew at the 

ave.” Can you grasp that?” 

“T don't like that gs well] as the other,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Spoopendyke. “ You make her a 
mother while she ’s a baby, and as for the grave 
part, you don’t stop tothmk that she may be an- 
other meridian by getting married again. I 
would say something like this, ‘ Fellow-citizens, 
we are assem’” — 

“No, I won’t either. Who ’s going to get 
married again? Can’t you see that I '’m only 
carrying out the idea of origin, companionship, 
and posterity? Rising in the cradle means giv- 
ing us birth, Now you hold up. Suppose I 
say next, ‘ We revere her as mother, adore her as 
wife, and — and ’— say, what do we do for her 
as daughter ?” 

“ We provide a home for her. Would n’t” — 

“Yes, of course!” raved Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“ All you want now is two ‘ pvebiaabel bedaiviura’ 
four ‘continued applauses,’ one ‘enthusiasm,’ 
and ‘a voice,’ to be an oration. ‘ Fellow-citizens, 
we furnish her with poached and beans! 
Fellow-citizens, we pass her the gravy. Fellow- 
citizens,’” yelled Mr. Spoopendyke, gesticulatin 
like a horse-chestnut-tree, “‘ Fellow-citizens, 1 
she wants her beef rare, we give it to her! Fel- 
jow-citizens, we give her all the dod-gasted butter 
she can paste on her bread!’ Is that what you 
want me to say? Expect I ’m going to stand 
around and make a measley ass myself ? 
* Fellow-citizens, as mother we revere her! Fel- 
low-citizens, as wife we adore her! Fellow-citi- 
zens, to help a man get up a § h she ’s the 
dod-slamdest donkey that ever raised a family !’ 
Wab-h-h-h!” shrieked Mr. Spoopendyke, purple 
in the face, “ got ay more suggestions? Know 
any more eloquence ?” 

And the worthy gentleman leaned back in his 
chair, speechless. 

“Could n’t you leave her out altogether?” 
recommended Mrs. Spoopendyke. “Can’t you 
just revere her as a mother, and adore her as a 
wife? As for the daughter, you might pass it 
over with saying, ‘Fellow-citizens, we are as- 
sem’” — 

“Yes, or I can cut her throat!” proclaimed 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “I can take her to the 
<a ee I can salt her down for winter use! 

ast the speech!” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
danced on the fragments of his notes. “ Tomor- 
row night I "ll answer that toast by telling what a 
dod-gasted old mule you ’d make of any man 
that would listen to you.” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke banged himself into the 
bed like a beer spigot, and went to sleep. 

“Well,” thought Mrs. S ndyke, as she 
took down her hair, and put it up again, “1 don’t 
see why he could n’t say, ‘ Fellow-citizens, we 


are assembled here to say something poetical 
about women, and the t I can say is we show 
her when we don’t always love her, and we love 
don’t new y it.” That ’s = 
ible, and it ’s so,” si 
ing over her beste: 
And then the good woman opened the window 
on her spouse’s side of the bed, and sticking a 
few pins in the pillow, in case she should want 
them in the night, she went prayerfully to sleep. 


“Tony,” of Utica, N. Y., favors us with the 
following first-class snake etory : — 


“Pshaw, you young fellows don’t begin to 
know anything about snakes. I don’t pertend to 
be much on tellin’ yarns myself, ‘ceptin’ they ’re 
true ones, but if you care to have me give you 
the facts without any fancyin’, or varnish of ro- 
mance, why, I ’ll lay myself out to interest the 
crowd.” 

ape Ben rested on his oars,and took a 
fresh slice of dried-beef from the counter. The 
boys nodded, and he opened up as follows : — 

“ Bill, my brother, was allus a sort of an in- 
ventin’ cuss. Now our family ha’n’t noted fur 
anything ’cept voracity and ‘cuteness, an’ Bill, 
he ’s just topped the hull heap of us. You see 
Bill and me was boys together. We slept under 
the same home-spun blanket, an’ so forth, as that 
jargo runs. 

“In the summer the cows used to nip along 
the edges of the swamp; and, as the weather 
was warm, we did n’t put ’em up for the night. 
That swamp was n’t but a few rods from the 
barn, consequently Bill an’ me 'd go an’ milk the 
cows, carry the milk to the barn where the dig 
can was sot. 

“ One evening, jist when the sun was a paintin’ 
with his yaller fingers the whole expand of 
landscape, Bill an’ me took our pails, an’ started 
fur the swamp. The cows was a standin’ mighty 

uiet like, an’ that took hold on our notions, fur 
they was in a habit of scurryin’ off like, — sort of 
shy, know. 

“We went nigher, an’, I ‘ll be darned, if 
there was n’t a pesky milk-snake a hangin’ on to 
the teet of every cow ; four snakes to every bag; 
an’ Spot, the short horn, with only three teets, 
had three snakes a hangin’ at her. 

“ T was feared like, but Bill — darn that invent- 
in’ cuss — he jist ay a long breath, an’ told me 
to keep back. He crawled up quietly, an’ put 
his pail under the first cow, raised them snakes, 
an’ with four clean cuts of his sharp knife, he 
chipped off their tails. 

“What fur? Why, as soon as he chipped 
them tails off the milk began to flow right out of 
‘em an’ into the pails. Arter that cow was suck- 
ed dry, he puta plug into each snake's tail, an’ 
let the reptiles go. He sarved all of them snakes 
the same way. Why? Because every teet on 
évery cow had a snake a suckin’ the milk out of 
it. Consequently them snakes dong the milkin’ 
fur us, an’ all we had todo was to carry the full 
pails to the barn, empty ’em, an’ come back, an’ 
sit down, an’ watch them poor, foolish snakes do 
our 

“Them snakes done our milkin’ all summer 
long, an’ we had a soft time of it, you bet. Bill 
was cute, was n’t he?” 
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“But did n't it make the milk bloody, Uncle 
Ben?” asked a youngster. 

“ Now, see here, young man, do you doubt m 
voracity? If I should go into all the Sener dea! 
in’s an’ -sich, it would take all night. If you 
doubt me, why, next time get some one else to 
spin your yarns.” 


The other day, down in Marysville, the suit of 
one George Gambs against the S. R. R. R. for 
damages incurred in last summer’s excursion- 
train smash-up, came up for trial. 

Theecase was evidently going in favor of the 
plaintiff, who had detailed his terrible injuries in 
a pathetic manner, when the sympathetic foreman 
of the jury wiped his eyes, and said, — 

“You say, my poor fellow, that the baggage 
car carried away three of your ribs, which will 
leave a dangerous and unsightly wound as long 
as you live? 

“TI did, sir,” replied the victim in a sad voice. 

“Just be kind enough to remove sufficient 
clothing so that the jury can inspect the injury.” 

“|—er—I’d rather not,” stammered the 
witness. “I—er—might catch cold. Is n't 
the surgeon’s certificate enough ?” 

“Yes; but we should like to know the exact 
fact,” said the foreman, 

“ This hesitation looks very peculiar,” growled 
the judge. “The witness will peel at once, ac- 
cording to the revised statutes 841-63.” 

“Well, the fact is, gentlemen,” said the wit- 
ness, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, 
“ the fact is, that Iam not the “up party 
myself. My name is Scudder,” 

“Then what do you mean by this action?” 
thundered his honor. 

“ The action is all right enough, may it please 
the court,” explained the plaintiff. was 
all broke up in this collission, just as stated, but 
he has been owing me four thousand dollars for 
a long time, and, as all the assets he had in the 
world was that hole in his side, I just clapped a 
first lien on it. Last month he was sent to jail 
for sheep-stealing, and so I just thought I ’d run 
the case on its merits, so to speak, and take the 
chances.” 

And, although the railroad company’s attorney 
moved a non-suit, the jury were so impressed 
with the propriety of the transaction, that they 
gave a verdict for the amount and costs, before 


the judge could be waked up again in time to in-. 
terfere. 


“Do you love your Birdie as much now as you 
did last Thursday?” 
It was a beautiful girl who — these words, 
y 


as she leaned her head trustingly on the shoulder 
of a young man whose strong right arm encircled 
her corset. 

“Your heart must tell you that I do, my sweet,” 
he murmured, folding her closely to his breast. 

Juliet Mahaffy and George W. Simpson had 
plighted their troth long ago in the festal Christ- 
mas tide, when the earth was wrapped in a man- 
tle of snowy whiteness, and the moon looked 
down, cold and beautiful, on the thronged oyster 
saloon. It was now June. The snow had given 
way to the violet, and the oyster to the ice-cream. 
But Juliet’s love never wavered. had for 


George a calm but intense affection, that buried 
all else in its wondrous depth. 

“ A true woman never loves but once, and you 
are idol,” she had said to him one night after 
he had told her that her bustle was coming loose. 
From that moment each understood the other 
perfectly. 

“ But, George dear,” said the girl, “ if you love 
me with a reality and true love, kiss me again.” 

A shudder passed over the young man’s frame, 
and he changed the subject of conversation. 
But the girl would not listen. 

“You must kiss me,” she said, “ or you do not 
love me.” 

Turning ghastly pale in the dim, half light of 
the turned-down . he averted his head, and 
said in alow, choking voice, — 

“ T cannot kiss you.” 

“Cannot!” shrieked the girl in an agony of 
grief, clinging to him with the energy of despair, 
while a deathly pallor overspread her cheek. 
“Tell me, George, tell me truly, what has come 
between us?” 

For an iystant there was silence, and then 
George W. Simpson said in low, bitter tones, 
every word falling upon Juliet’s waiting ear with 
terrible distinctness, — 

“I am chewing plug tobacco.” 


Two minutes later Juliet came into the room, 
kicking something along the floor in front of her. 

It was a cuspidore, 

She had proven her love. 


The other day a show came to Little Rock, 
and was shamefully imposed upon by old Isom. 
While standing near the tent, he saw a crowd of 
low-spirited boys, grieving on account of financial 
depression. 

“ Does yer youngsters want ter go inter de ex- 
hibition?” he asked. 

The boys responded in noisy chorus. 

“ Well, come on, den, I uster be achile my- 
self, an’, unlike de mos’ ob men, I ha’n’t forgot 
hit. Count dese voys,” he added, addressing the 
doorkeeper. 

The man began counting, ard by the time the 
boys had passed in, Isom was walking around, 
talking to acquaintances from the plantations. 

“ Here,” said the showman, “give me twenty 
tickets.” 

“What fur? Does yer think me a lottery 
agent?” 

“You in twenty boys, and I want the 
tickets or the money.” 

“ I doan owe yer no tickets, an’ I doan owe yer 
no money.” 

“ You ’re an old liar!” 

“Look a heah, mister, yer ’d better canvass 
this subject ‘fore yer flings out sich a invitation. 
I did n’t tell yer ter pass de boys in. I said 
count ‘em. I ’se always heard that showmen is 

‘ood in 'rithmetic, an’ I wanted to satisfy myself. 

‘er say dat der was twenty boys. I don’t ’spute 
yer word, case I a’n’tno mathetician. S’posen I 
take a lot ob boys to de cashier ob a bank, an’ 
axes him to count ’em, does dat signify dat de 
cashier is gwine to pass ’em inter de money 
room? No, sah! Go on back ter yer tent, for I 
sees a goin’ in.” 

The showman, remembering that he had left 
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the entrance unguarded, turned, when Isom ran 
away with an agility rarely exhibited in an old 


These is one editor who has achieved the feat 
of running a paper to suit everybody. Occasion- 
ally, to be sure, he has complaints, but he never 
fails to satisfy the complainers that they are in 
the wrong. It was n’t always so with him. He 
only adopted a system after he became desperate. 
It was one day after he had received seven com- 
— that he tried it. A man came in, and 
said, — 

“ Why in tophet did n’t you print the whole of 
the proceedings of the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to hogs, inetead of a brief abstract?” 

The editor replied, — 

“Oh, you made a speech that was n't in the 
report, eh?” 

Then he went around the counter. The dust 
flew for a few minutes, and then it became more 

uiet. The editor relaxed his grasp on the man’s 
throat sufficiently to let him speak, and he said 
he guessed the article was all right, and he had 
only come to renew his subscription. He was 
let up, paid his money, and left; and he went 
out he collided with a man who had an ugly 
ery in his eyes, and, dancing up to the editor, 
‘said, — 

“What d’ ye mean, sir? I pay for a sensible 
newspaper, and here I get alot of stuff about 
cruelty to hogs. You ought to be putin jail for 
printing such rot.” 

The editor went around the counter again, and 
again the dust flew, and cries of “Take your 
teeth out of my ear!” “ Let go o’ me hair!” 
and so forth, were heard. It was full five min- 
utes before the editor could get the man’s coat 
torn off, and put him down on the floor with his 
head in the scuttle. But he did it at last. Then 
he jumped high up in the air, and sat down upon 
the man’s stomach, and the yell the man gave, 
echoing in the coal scuttle, sounded awful. The 
editor was about to repeat the operation, but the 
man said, — 

“ We need n’t prolong this agony. Your pa- 

r is the best in the world. It is all right. I 

1 take it for ten years in advance.” 

Eight more visitors had the same experience. 
Then came one that the editor could n’t thrash. 
It was a woman. 

“ What do you mean by publishing fashion ar- 
ticles from a three-year-old magazine?” she ask- 
ed. “I madea bonnet according to your direc- 
tions, and it is three years behind the style. O 
you wretch! You mean, horrid, msignificant — 
oh-o!” 

“ My dear madam,” he said, “you are right. I 
"Il stop at once.” (Toa —— “ John, don’t 
send up any more copy. Kill that article saving 
that this lady was belle of the ball last night.” 

“Stop!” she cried, “ Your paper is a house- 
hold treasure. I don’t care about the bonnet, 
and came to ask you to our house to tea tonight.” 

The editor says he would n’t drop the ruie for 
‘anything. Everybody leaves sati with his 
paper. 


A negro, with a bundle in his hand, and con- 
siderably excited, entered the store. 
“Vell, my frent, vat can I do for you?” asked 


Hoffenstein, advancing toward him, and smiling 
pleasantly. 

“You can’t do anything for me,” replied the 
negro angrily. “ But I want to gib me back 
my money what I paid fur dese hyar shoes, or 
I‘'se going to law you. I gib four dollars for 
dem shoes, an’ I nebber wore dem but six days 


fore de soles amend off, an’ when I ’zamined 


dem dar war n’ta ’s blessed ting dar but pa- 
~y I ‘se been cheated; an’ when a man thinks 

é can come miratin’ around me, and I a’n’t 
gwine to say nuffin’, he’s apt to find hisself in 
the nine hole.” 

“ My frent,” said Hoffenstein quietly, “eid you 
find anyding in de soles uv dem shoes ?” 

“No, sah,” replied the negro. 

“Vell, dot wasa piece of hard luck, my frent. 
De shoes vat you buy vas de Louisiana prize 
shoe, und ven you dake a pair of dem you vas 
liable at any mument to find a dwenty-dollar gold 
piece In de soles. If de soles uf de prize shoes 
vas made of hard ledder, dey would n’t wear out, 
und de gonsequence vould you don’t can find 
de dueuep-detas piece, und dot vas de reason de 
soles vas made uf baper, so that they vill vear 
out soon, und let de beople know if dey git a 
prize, you know.” 

“Is dese hyar shoes de regular prize shoes?” 
inquired the negro, greatly interested. 

“ Vell, my frent, if you see a man vot come in 
de ocder day, und show me a gouple of dwenty- 
dollar gold pieces vot he got out of dem shoes, 
you vould say dey vas a gold-mine.” 

“If de shoes is de regular prize shoves, I take | 
ernudder pair.” 

“Certainly, my frent. Herman, wrap de shen- 
tleman up a pair of dose Louisiana prize shoes, 
und dake dose vat you dink de money vas in.” 

When the shoes had been paid for, and the 
negro had gone, Hoffenstein said, — 

“Herman, did you see how I vork off dose old 
star brogans?” 

“ Yes, Misder Hoffenstein.” 

“Vell, venefer a gustomer comes in de store, 
recgolleck dot dey vas de Louisiana prize shoe, 
mit a dwenty-dollar gold piece in de sole of dem. 
I dink I villlearn you someding about de busi- 
ness yet.” 


“ Speaking of climate,” said Dick, “ the climate 
of Colorado gets away with Kansas badly. The 
water in that country is clearer than the air is 
here. I ’ve seen fish in the lakes. at a depth of 
forty feet, and counted their scales, but here the 
air is so dense you can hardty get it up your nose, 
and I can’t see my lead mules more ’n half the 
time.” 

“ Now,” said Jack, “you ought to know better 
than to talk that way. You ’ve driven the team 
all day, and must know by this time that there ’s 
but two of ’em, and they a’n’t mules, but horses.” 

“That ‘s so,” said Ike; “ and, as for your clear 
atmosphere, I ’ve heard a dog bark twenty miles, 
in Kansas.” 


uae drove in silence some time, and then in- 

uired, — 

wi Did any of you fellers ever fish with a seine ?” 
The crowd nodded, and Dick continued, — 
“Don’t reckon any of you ever had as big luck 


as Ihad. I ‘ve fished in the lagoons of the Illi- 


nois, and that ’s fishing, I tell you.” 
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A silence of some minutes elapsed, as we jogged 
over the smooth plain, the party in reflective 
mood, when Dick broke out again, — 

“ Speaking of fishing, I ’ve helped to drag out 
seventy-five wagon-loads at one haul.” 

“ How many ?” asked Jack. 

“ Seventy-five.” 

“ But, Dick, that ’s an awful pile.of fish.” 

° Can’t help it; we pulled ’em out all all the 


same. 

“Why, Dick, that would be a pile of fish 
seven hundred and fifty feet long, and” — 

“Can't help it if it’s seven hundred and fifty 
miles.” 

“No difference about the width.” 

“ And a foot deep.” 

“ That ’s mathematically correct, no doubt; I 
a’n’t after figures, but fish.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Ike, “ this man’s statement 
is correct. I was present, and carried one end of 
the seine myself, and caught fifty bushe!s of fish 
in the seat of my dreeches.” 


“What ’s the feelin’ in this yere office about 
lendin’ me a quarter?” asked an attenuated 
tramp at the cashier’s desk. 

“There are strong prejudices against it,” re- 
turned the cashier, 

“ Do it go so far as to reach itself to a dime?” 
inquired the tramp. 

“TI think.it reaches to that extent,” said the 
cashier. 

“ You don’t appear to recognize me, pardner.” 

“ Well, you don’t refer to anything of which I 
have extended information.” 

“ There is a gréat deal of money in me if I’m 
carefully worked. I only need keerful handling.” 

“ Money in you, how?” asked the cashier, 
coming interested. 

“ If I were taken where I belonged there ’d be 
great wealth for us both. I’m priceless in the 
proper quarter.” 

“Give me your address, and I’ll send you 
over,” said the cashier. 

“ Make it twenty-five cents, and I'll give you 
the information. Put up something for a guar- 
antee 0’ faith and you’ve got me. Two bits in 
cash invested in me will make your eyes hang 
out.” 

“I'll go a quarter on you,” said the cashier, 
handing over themoney. “Whoareyou? How 
’s anything to be made out of you ?” 

“Stranger,” said the grateful tramp, burstin 
into tears, “stranger, 1 won’t deceive a kind- 
hearted man like you. I was going to tell you 
that I was Sitting Bull, but I a’n’t; I’m only 
Alexander Stewart's long-lost body.” 


“You are chai with being a drunkard and 
a vag,” said the judge, to an individual wearin 
red hair and vig? irty clothes, “ and I inten 
sending you up for a period extending till the 
warm days of July.” 
“ Well, your honor,” and the prisoner looked 
gloomy cnough, “I was going to leave the city 
yesterday, but am pretty sick, and these here 
— on my face make me feel a little shaky. 


“Where did you come from?” asked the 


court nervously, while the officers and audience 
dropped gradually out of sight. 

“ I came here from Chicago, Tuesday,” contin- 
ued the sick man. “ One doctor thought I had 
the small” — 

“Well, you can go,” said the court, ds he left 
the bench, and opened the nearest window, while 
the prisoner walked off smiling a broad, broad 
simile. 


“ Boy, do you know what that can contains ?” 
said a tramp to a lad, who was hurrying along 
with a tin pail full of lager beer. 

“ Beer,” responded the stripling promptly. 

“Exactly,” continued the tramp: “and that 
beer contains glucose, cocculus indicus, corn 
starch, rice meal, and raw grape sugar, all deadly 
poison, and enough to kill any man.” 

The lad set the pail down, and moved off a 
little from it, whereupon the tramp picked it up, 
and was raising it to his lips, when the boy inter- 
rupted him to say, — 

“ A’n’t you afraid of it?” 

“ Yes; it ’s dreadful to die this way, but I don’t 
care to live.” 

And, draining it empty, he handed the pail 

ck. 


“ IIe ’s a goner,” muttered the lad, as he walk- 
ed thou hefully off. “ Lord, what a narrer es- 
cape dad had!” 


They were sitting on the front porch, enjoying 
the evening air, and faring at the canopy of 
heaven, thickly studded with glittering stars. 

“ How incomprehensible,” exclaimed Mr. Po- 
sonby, “is the vastness of nature! Each glitter- 
ing orb of these myriads we now behold is a sun 
more glorious than our own, and the centre of a 
grand planetary system, and their centres in their 
turn revolve around other centres still more beau- 
tiful. How wonderful are the eternal laws 
which hold this universe of worlds in their un- 
changing orbits, and” — 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Posonby ; “and the man did 
n’t bring us half enough ice this morning, and I 
’m just certain that salt beef will spoil before 
morning. Did you order those mackerel ?” 


A CIVIL WAR. 


When man and wife en; in strife, 
How mourn{u! is the sight, 

And when hard blows succeed hard words, 
How wretched is their pligh3. 


A scene like this, the other night, 
Disgraced a certain house ; 

An irate husband sought to give 
Chastisement to his spouse; 


But she opposed her lord’s attempt, 
And with a good stout broom 
She quickly hit him on the head 
A sounding “ crack of doom,” 


She flung him down upon the floor, 
Where he did loudly groan; 

And then, Victoria, 
She sat upon the thrown. 


His head upon the oaken boards. 
Unsparingly she jammed ; 
e came out 
Euor Rypar. 
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Be Beatty's Parlor Organs 


A NEW AND EFFEOTIVE A 
VERY POPULAR 


5 00 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 6 SITS REEDS, 


As follows: 9 Bete of 21. 2 Octaves each, Senndeion 1 Set powerful 16 ft. 
ass, 1 of French Morn, 1 Bet of Voix Ce- 
Set Piccolo. These are all of the celebrated 
GOLDEN TONCUF. LEEDS, whose ptre limpid 
¢ is producing such a revolution among Cabinet 


STOP SPECIVICATIONS, 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, (8) Prinet- 
Forte, Dulce (8) Ovehes: 
ral Forte, Vox Humana, (8) Piccolo, ® 

Violina tio). YoxJubilante, (1!) Vox 
tina, (12)A°olian, (13) Echo, (14) Duleiana, 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Ce leste, (17) Couplicr Flar- 
Koos (18) Flute Forte, (19 Grand Orgcn 

stop 


, (20) French Horn Solo, 21) Right 
Knee Stop,(22)Grand Organ KneeSwell 
t#-Buy only Organs that contain Octave 

Coupler and Sub- Bass, they double the pewer 
theinstrument, It has one manual, two 
knee stops, carved, turned and ished 
handles, ‘tno @ lamp stands of unique dc- 
sign, carved and veneered music Boe ket 
eae fret-work music rack, ornamental 
front pane sliding falt with lock 
Solid B Walnut Case, carved inn 
‘beautifu large top as shown in 
cut cuty upright rubber cloth bellows, atcel 
springs, metal lates, rollers for mov- 


Th 

col re 

are grand at and ethective and cannot be du 
cated at anywhere near the money asked 
any other er. is an rich, 


tremely popular style and 


and very stylish, 

My Price tointro- Only 50 

BOOK 


USIC, 
6 BE nt on Test Trial, satis- 
faction Guaranteed, Money Refunded if un- 
Thousands now in use. 


was 


er 
hing saved by »ndence, 
by Money Order, Bx 
raft, or Regi wed tors 
CA are Always W elcome. with 


ning, 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DANIEL F. New Jersey. 


— er, Buchu, Mandrake. and many — best medi 
are here combined into a ine of such va. 


as to make it the greatest P, and 

M pow Health and Strength Ever Used. 
ook Complaints of Women, and diseases of the Stom. 
h, Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys, and ts entirety 
to restore youthfal different from Ditters, Ginger Essences, and other onics, 
gray halt. as it never intoxicates and $1 sizes, 
Flscox & Co.. Chem saving bu 1 


LORESTON COLOGNE 


Unabri —New Edition 
be CALLEGRAPHIO PEN | 
Colored Plates, 3000 Engravings, 
GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing (three times the number in any other Dictionary) 
or covers ay writing. Can be carried in "the pocket. and a Biogra Dictionary giving 
ys re 
MABIE TODD & BARD, Recommended by State Supt’s of Education in 
. 180 Broadway, New York, 36 States, and by College Presidents. 
end for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. _ Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


STEEL” PENS. 


JOSEPH CG! tie 303, 405, 332, 


throughout the World, 
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DARKER’S RINGER TONIS 
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ew York; 


pon their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRR- 
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Er PIANOS 


oaly ia cans. Royal Baking Powder Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


GRATEPUL—COMPORTING 


(BREAKFAST) 


Absolutely Pure. | Homeopathic Chemists, 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength LONDON, ENG. 
and wholesomeness More economical than t e ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders, Soid 


VICK’S VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS are used by Hundreds of Thousands of the best cultivators 
in the world. They are new, sure to grow if decently treated, and produce the most gratifying results. They will make the 
garden bloom, and the owner smiec. Mv Frorav Guin will tell you how to get and grow them. 

FLORAL GUIDE for 1882 is an elegant book of 150 pages, two Colored Plates,and 1000. Ilustrations of 
the choicest Flowers, Plants, and Vegetables, and directions for growing. Sent to any one for 10 cents. In English or Ger- 


me" VICK’ S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 Pages, six Colored Plates, and s00 Engravings. - F ot | 
50 cents in paper covers: $1.00 in iegent cloth. In English or German. 

VICK’S iLLUSTRATF D MONTHLY MAGAZINE — 32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number, and_many., 
fine Engravings of Flowers and Piants. Price $1.25 a year ;,five copies for $5. Specimen numbers sent for so cents; 3 | 
trial comes for 25 cents. Address £ , ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Will begin in Ballou’s Monthly Magazine for January, 1883, 
a Thrilling. Romance, entitled 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA ; 
OR WHO AM I? 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Mashor of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The Gold-Hunters 
in awe ".“ Life in the East Indies,” “ A Slaver's Adventures,” “ Running 
the Blockade,” “A Whaleman's Adventures,” and so forth. 
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